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American  Poetry--1927-1952 

By  STANLEY  K.  COFFMAN,  JR. 

SOME  two  years  ago,  John  Crowe  Ran-  years  as  their  vigorous  but  gracious  advo- 
som,  in  a  lecture  which  he  later  pub-  cate.  His  classifications  relegated  to  minor 
lished  in  The  Kenyon  Review,  pro-  status  many  of  the  poets  whom  the  formalist 
posed  a  classification  of  modern  American*  would  likely  consider  the  most  significant, 
and  English  poets  as  “major”  or  “minor”  not  because  they  lacked  technical  mastery 
(with  a  saving  category  for  those  alK)Ut  but  because  they  lacked  the  full  imaginative 
whom  he  was  uncertain).  He  defined  his  resources  necessary  to  great  poetry.  Their 
criteria  with  the  exactness  and  clarity  we  imagination,  in  his  judgment,  was  not  close- 
have  come  to  expect  of  him;  on  the  poets  of  ly  enough  asstKiated  with  a  broad  base  of 
the  younger  generation  he  would  not  com-  traditional  human  experience  and  their  ut- 
mit  himself,  but  he  had  a  very  explicit  stan-  teranccs  not  therefore  of  vital  human  im- 
dard  for  the  others.  To  be  considered  “ma-  portance. 

jor,”  a  poet  must  have  written  poems  whose  The  controversy  over  the  Ifollingen 
content  is  of  vital  human  importance  and  Award  for  1948  shows  how  little  is  gained 
must  have  delivered  himself  of  these  utter-  by  angry  attacks  uprjn  mtKlern  poetry  and 
ances  consistently,  freshly,  and  in  some  vol-  {X)etics,  or  by  dogmatic  and  unyielding  re- 
ume.  Such  a  contribution,  as  he  noted,  as-  plies  to  them.  At  mid-century  there  is  no 
sumes  large  technical  and  imaginative  re-  need  for  argument  of  this  kind,  for  we  can 
sources;  what  he  did  not  note,  however,  was  make  at  least  a  few  relatively  safe  generali- 
that  his  criteria  implied  remarkable  susp)en-  zations  about  our  first  twenty-five  years  and 
sion  of  the  formalist  view  of  art  which  he,  can  speculate  profitably  about  what  these 
more  effectively  than  anyone  else,  has  estab-  imply  for  our  last  twenty-five.  The  generali- 
lished  in  our  time.  zation  that  best  rewards  us  in  understand- 

The  lecture,  in  which  Hardy,  Robinson,  ing  would  be  formulated  in  terms  very 
and  Frost  emerged  as  three  of  his  five  ma-  much  like  those  of  Ransom:  The  surest  way 
jor  poets  (the  others  being  Eliot  and  Yeats),  to  explain  developments  in  recent  American 
undoubtedly  offered  a  great  deal  of  comfort  prjetry  is  to  see  it  as  the  product  of  a  century 
to  the  enemies  of  Ransom  and  of  formalism,  which  began  by  making  a  fetish  of  religious 
not  to  mention  the  unea.siness  it  must  have  and  metaphysical  timidity  and  which  ac- 
caused  among  the  younger  advocates  of  the  cepted  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this 
“new  criticism.”  These  effects,  however,  arc  for  the  imagination.  From  approximately 
much  less  important  (and  arc  somewhat  1927  to  the  present,  progress  in  poetry  has 
misleading)  than  Ransom’s  “deviation”  depended  upon  this  stand  and,  more  re- 
from  formalist  standards  after  some  thirty  ccntly,  upon  a  growing  reaction  against  it. 

By  1927  Eliot’s  precept  and  example  had 
•  This  article  and  the  followinR  one  conclude  our  .ur-  defined  thc  tastc  for  a  metaphysical  poctry, 
vey  of  the  world  %  various  national  literatures  during  .  ,  •  i  t  *  ^  ‘  ^ 

the  past  quarter  century— TAe  Editors.  and  argucd  pcrsuasivcly  that  a  pocm  must 
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l)c  complex,  allusive,  difficult,  partly  to  re¬ 
flect  the  qualities  of  modern  consciousness, 
but  partly  also  to  maintain  its  integrity  as 
art.  He  had  made  current  the  emphasis 
ujxin  the  medium  rather  than  the  poet, 
u|x>n  the  form — or  so  it  was  felt — rather 
than  the  content.  Using  an  analogy  from 
chemistry,  he  had  demonstrated  that  the 
prtKess  of  creation  (x:curs  in  a  way  that  does 
not,  directly,  at  least,  involve  the  [xiet  as  a 
[lerson.  The  creative,  he  said,  takes  place 
when  emotions  and  feelings  asscKiate  in 
just  the  right  context,  and  we  should  regard 
the  act  of  creation  as  an  escajK  from  per- 
Minality  rather  than  as  an  expression  of  it. 
All  this  was  what  Poe  had  tried;  by  disso¬ 
ciating  the  |X)et  as  jicrson  from  what  he 
creates,  we  draw  attention  to  the  poem  as 
a  thing  in  itself  rather  than  as  a  vehicle  for 
morality,  religion,  or  “Truth.” 

By  1927  also  I.  A.  Richards  had  given  the 
[xtet  a  new  way  of  hxiking  at  his  art.  In¬ 
terested  in  the  cfTcct  of  the  poem  on  the 
reader,  he  had  demonstrated  the  value  of 
concern  over  effects,  the  right  effects,  the 
jxissihilities  inherent  in  a  formalist  philoso- 
phy  of  com[X)sition.  In  describing  the  [xiet’s 
pro|Kr  subject  matter,  he  was  less  ambigu¬ 
ous  than  Hliot  atid  assumed  that  the  writer 
had  s<)mcthing  sjiecific  to  express.  This  was 
merely  a  state  of  mind  or  attitude,  as  liliot 
hatl  suggested,  and  Richards  granted  to  the 
content  of  verse  only  a  “pseudo”  value;  but 
whether  the  statement  made  hy  a  poem  was 
to  be  considered  real  or  “pseudo”  made  little 
difference,  for  in  any  case  Richards,  at  least 
hv  emphasis,  tended  to  limit  his  pcxrt  to  a 
subjective  world,  and  chose  to  ignore  the 
relation  of  this  to  the  life  outside  of  it. 

These  theories  of  prietry  scrupulously 
minimized  certain  [xiwers  traditionally  as- 
s(x:iated  with  the  imagination.  Like  T.  H. 
Hulme  before  them,  Kliot  and  Richards 
were  openly  suspicious  of  the  very  word. 
Kliot 's  version  of  the  creative  process,  when 
examined  closely,  made  it  appear  sufficiently 
inexplicable  and  “romantic,”  but  did  not 
leave  much  rrxim  for  what  we  would  call 
the  imagination;  on  the  contrary,  its  opera¬ 


tions  were  seemingly  restricted  to  that 
which  we  can  understand,  i.e.,  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  form.  Its  intuitions  were  to  be  purely 
formal,  if  this  were  [xissible,  rather  than 
metaphysical,  religious,  or  moral.  Both  the¬ 
ories,  by  intent,  reversed  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  view  of  art;  the  romantics’  exaggerated 
claims  for  the  imagination,  and  the  Victor-, 
ian  concept  of  the  jxiet  as  teacher,  as  pur¬ 
veyor  of  wisdom,  gave  way  to  the  concept 
of  the  {X)et  as  skilled  craftsman. 

This  can  be  easily  understfxxl  as  a  prcxluct 
of  the  fxxrtry-scicncc  relation  as  it  was  then 
formulated.  Science  had  its  truth,  which 
was  not  only  empirical  but  ever  more  closely 
assrxriatcd  with  potential  explanations  of 
sujiersensory  truths.  Art  was  to  be  granted 
its  truth,  but  as  the  limits  of  this  were  de¬ 
fined  by  observing  and  claiming  those  areas 
Ujxin  which  science  had  not  encroached, 
whenever  science  announced  a  gain,  art  lost 
or  retreated;  the  connection  between  poetic 
and  other  truths — following  a  stand  made 
reputable  by  the  French  Symbolists — be¬ 
came  more  and  more  tenuous. 

Trx)  much  can  be  made  of  this,  of  course, 
and  probably  Edmund  Wilson  made  trxi 
much  of  it  in  Axel's  Castle,  but  tbc  general 
relevance  of  his  criticism  is  now,  1  think, 
becoming  clear.  The  attitudes  toward  po¬ 
etry  of  1927  were,  in  other  wortls,  defensive. 
It  was  taken  as  axiomatic  that  the  poet  must 
— alert  to  the  shifting  but  constantly  threat¬ 
ening  claims  of  science — be  satisfied  to  con¬ 
fine  his  subject  matter,  refine  and  compli¬ 
cate  his  artifice.  Hindsight  is  again  drawn 
to  the  figure  of  P(xr,  who  also  would  have 
dissociated  poetry  from  an  alien  and  unpo- 
etic  world,  and  whose  failure  might  have 
l>een  instructive. 

The  Waste  luind  is  the  best  expression  of 
the  problem  of  the  jxiet  in  asserting  his  val¬ 
ues  in  a  society  whme  values  were  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  his,  and  its  influence  in  formulating 
this  stand  is  immeasurable  in  both  world 
view  and  aesthetics,  for  the  isolation  of  the 
writer  from  his  srxicty  and  his  distrust  of  his 
imagination  arc  intimately  related.  Its  verse 
is  technically  near  perfection,  its  form  com- 
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picx,  and  its  expression  of  feeling  almost 
flawless;  but  its  final  effect  is  fragmentary 
and  its  view  of  ex|>crience  solipsistic:  The 
|>oet’s  imagination  cannot  operate  in  his 
own  world.  Even  that  which  is  here  im¬ 
plicitly  affirmative,  the  Christian  ideal  of 
sacrifice,  is,  as  Eliot  presents  it,  a  denial  of 
life.  In  the  Twenties,  this  negative  world 
view  found  ready  sympathizers,  but  its  af*- 
|)eal  was  stronger  for  tbe  beauty  of  the 
|X)ctry  presenting  it,  and  this  poetry  has  both 
stimulated  our  verse  and  restricted  its 
growth  in  about  equal  proportions. 

There  are,  then,  two  sides  to  the  prerKCU- 
pation  with  form:  one — apparent  and  laud¬ 
able  from  Imagism  to  John  Ciardi’s  Mid- 
Century  American  Poets — an  efTf)rt  to  im- 
prf)ve  the  technique  of  poetry  and  a  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  sloppiness  and  l(K)seness  of 
much  nineteenth  century  verse;  the  other — 
certainly  less  laudable  and  ultimately  de¬ 
structive — an  effort  to  define  for  art  a 
ground  that  would  be  unique,  but  doing  so 
at  the  expense  of  the  imagination.  The  two 
are  related,  for  the  deficiencies  of  nineteenth 
century  verse  were  often  due  to  allowing 
the  imagination  to  become  entangled  with 
elements  that,  overemphasized,  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  a  sound  thcf)ry  and  practice  of 
art;  our  century,  though,  went  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  this  was  just  as  harmful  after 
its  healthy  corrective  efforts  were  absorl>cd. 
That  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  becftme 
an  “age  of  criticism”  (Randall  Jarrell  in  a 
recent  lKK)k  of  essays)  or  “the  age  of  the 
rhetoricians”  (Malcolm  Cowley  in  New 
World  Writing,  #5)  rather  than  an  age  of 
|X)etry  is  a  logical  outcome  of  the  attitude 
toward  the  imagination  with  which  the  cen¬ 
tury  began. 

Eliot’s  withdrawal  into  the  C>hurch — 
where  he  discovered  an  institution  with 
which  he  could  ass<x:iate  himself  and  give 
play  to  his  imagination — rmly  means  that 
what  he  and  Richards  had  begun  passed  to 
other  minds  for  its  full  development  and  its 
inevitable  a)nsequences.  Profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  by  Eliot,  the  “Fugitives”  of  Nashville 
had  in  the  early  Twenties  begun  their  ca¬ 


reers  in  almost  ct)mplete  agreement  with 
him.  It  was  through  their  work,  as  it  be¬ 
came  dominant  in  the  I'hirties,  that  the 
mcKlernist  version  of  the  nature  and  func¬ 
tion  of  fx)etry  became  firmly  established, 
for  the  ex-Fugitives  gained  a  prominence  in 
American  {X)ctry  and  criticism  which 
equaled  that  of  Eliot  in  England.  Their 
precept  and  example  fixed  our  bias  as  for¬ 
malist,  contributed  to  the  proliferation  of 
the  critical  essay,  and  by  doing  so  at  the  ex- 
[x:nse  of  new  [X)etry,  revealed  the  isolation 
which  had  led  us  to  take  refuge  in  form  and 
technique. ' 

This  bias,  however,  was  still  of  some  gen¬ 
erative  power  in  the  Thirties.  Thus  Ran¬ 
som’s  |X)etry  and  Tate’s,  in  which  the  profier 
subjective  state  is  still  one  of  irony  and  de¬ 
tachment;  but  esjiccially  their  prose  criti¬ 
cism  and  in  [)articular  Ransom’s  two  lxx)ks 
of  criticism.  The  World's  Body  (10?^)  and 
The  New  Criticism  (k^i).  In  these  bcK>ks 
he  presented  a  theory  (»f  [X)etry  as  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  probably  the  most  thorough 
and  convincing  statement  of  the  modernist 
{X)sition.  This  is  a  knowledge  that  is  di¬ 
rectly  op{X)scd  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
way  of  knowing  of  a  scientist  and  science; 
in  one  resjxrct  it  may  be  seen  as  a  fulfillment 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  that  science 
gives  us,  but  the  emphasis  is  u(X)n  opposi¬ 
tion  rather  than  fulfillment  because  the  |X)et 
is  constantly  admonished  that  his  discourse 
is  dilTcrcnt  from  that  of  the  scientist. 

It  derives  its  unique  quality,  in  fact,  from 
the  degree  of  its  variation  from  a  scientific 
norm  (a  term  which  wilfully  misstates  Ran¬ 
som’s  values  in  order  to  suggest  the  defen¬ 
sive  attitude  which  is  behind  it).  This  |X) 
etic  knowledge  “transcends”  our  ordinary 
[tractical  and  scientific  knowledge  only  in 
that  it  apprehends  the  object  in  a  different 
way  and  gives  us  a  fuller,  more  complex 
jKreeption  of  it.  It  is  marked,  for  example, 
by  the  double-edged  awareness  of  irony,  and 
the  subtle  shades  of  feeling  assriciated  with 
this  attitude,  as  in  the  sharp  and  elegant  but 
also  slightly  wistful  effects  Ransom  achieves 
in  jxtems  like  “Painted  Head”  or  even  a 
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more  nearly  conventional  lyric  piece  like 
“Winter  Remembered." 

The  appeal  of  this  poetry,  and  the  appeal 
of  any  poetry,  Ransom  attributed  to  what  he 
called  miraculism,  a  word  as  revealing  as  the 
meaning  which  he  attaches  to  it.  It  refers  to 
the  “magical”  quality  in  the  prjwer  of  the 
pf)ctic  to  transform  its  object  by  transform¬ 
ing  our  way  of  looking  at  it;  it  is  what 
T.  E.  Hulme  saw  in  the  image  or  metaphor 
— the  sudden  insight  or  renewed  sensitivity; 
what  Pound  described  as  the  transcendence 
of  time  limits  and  space  limits  effected  by 
the  exact  “image”;  what  Eliot  recognized 
as  a  synthesis  that  occurred  in  metaphysical, 
or  metaphoric,  poetry.  For  Ransr»m  the 
transformation  of  metamorphosis  occurs 
not  only  through  metaphor  and  analogy, 
hut  especially  through  adapting  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  poem  to  the  demands  of  meter 
and  rhythm;  it  (Kcurs,  in  fact,  through  all 
of  those  projxrrties  or  devices  he  called  the 
“texture”  of  the  poem.  It  is  this  to  which 
the  poet  should  attend,  and  certainly 
Pound’s  “Mauberley”  or  Eliot’s  ’’Geron- 
tion,”  Tate’s  “Srmnets  at  Christmas”  or 
Warren’s  “Revelation,”  as  well  as  Ransom’s 
“The  Equilibrists,”  or  any  number  of  other 
contemporary  lyric  pf)cms,  illustrate  admir¬ 
ably  the  richness  of  effect  that  can  come 
from  concentrating  upon  the  problems  of 
texture. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  these  ef¬ 
fects  arc  “miraculous”  on  the  level  of  tech¬ 
nique  only;  they  arc  presented  as  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a)nscious  human  design  and  their 
power  derives  only  from  the  human  mind. 
There  is  no  appeal  to  transcendent  sources, 
or  at  least  there  is  no  such  explicit  appeal. 
Actually  Hulme,  Eliot,  Ransom,  and  Tate 
arc  all  conservative,  traditional,  and  authori¬ 
tarian  in  their  religious  and  political  views, 
but  these  arc  of  a  kind  that  approaches  the 
transcendent  through  ritual  and  symbol  and 
tends  to  deny  the  average  individual  the 
power  of  direct  and  immediate  access  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  external  authority  is  there; 
and  while  the  individual  submits  his  per¬ 
sonality,  or  his  imagination,  to  the  institu¬ 


tion  or  the  ritual,  there  is  a  flirting  with — 
but  insistent  limitation  of — what  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  granted  the  imagination, 
whether  in  religion  or  in  art. 

The  course  of  Wallace  Stevens’s  poetic 
career  may  offer  a  final  case  in  point.  In  his 
essays  on  poetry  he  has  urged  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  that  the  imagination  be  freed 
from  the  taint  of  romanticism :  It  is  no  vales, 
and  poetry,  in  words  “free  from  mysticism,” 
must  only  bring  us  to  approach  the  world 
and  our  rcspfjnscs  to  it  so  that  we  may  be 
aware  of  it  in  a  special  way.  Like  Ransrjm’s, 
Stevens’s  verse  is  engaged  in  “distancing” 
its  objects  and  thus  forcing  us  to  contem¬ 
plate  rather  than  use  them;  they  have  been 
“abstracted”  in  his  imagination,  which  is, 
however,  isrdated  from  association  with  any 
external  source  and  therefore  without  claim 
to  real  knowledge.  His  poems  convey  grace 
and  elegance,  a  quality  of  what  he  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  gaudincss,  that  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  valuable  development  of  our  percep¬ 
tions;  but  he  has  found  (Ransom  has  not 
written  [xietry  now  for  a  number  of  years) 
that  distancing,  again  mainly  through  re¬ 
semblance  or  metaphor,  was  not  enough, 
and  for  subject  matter  has  had  to  turn  to 
speculating  upr)n  more  or  less  abstruse 
problems  in  aesthetics,  especially  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  nature  and  place  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

None  of  this  is  to  deny  the  value  of  poetry 
written  by  any  of  the  poets  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  it  will  not  do  to  forget  that  the 
poems  of  these  alone — in  spite  of  Ransom’s 
recent  judgments — would  make  the  first 
half  of  our  century  memorable.  American 
poetry  needed  a  theory  and  a  criticism  that 
would  give  it  status  in  a  world  that  reserves 
its  praise  for  more  abstract  or  practical  ac¬ 
complishments.  “PrufrcKk”  and  “Portrait 
of  a  Lady,”  “Antique  Harvesters”  or  the 
“Ode  to  the  Confederate  Dead,”  “Sunday 
Morning”  or  “Peter  Quince  at  the  Clavier” 
give  more  than  a  little  privilege  to  the  for¬ 
malist  assumption  that  an  aesthetic  needs 
no  metaphysical  basis.  The  question  is  the 
extent  to  which  formalism  is  a  symptom  of 
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a  withdrawal  that  can  hardly  be  called  crea¬ 
tive,  of  the  writer’s  refusal  or  inability  to 
face  his  world  wholeheartedly  and  confi¬ 
dently,  with  its  inevitable  effects  upon  his 
imagination. 

The  ascendancy  of  this  version  of  prietry 
as  limited,  as  formal,  as  complex  presenta¬ 
tion  of  subjective  states  (demanding  the 
short  pr)em) — and  as  written  by  poets  who 
in  the  form  of  their  work  tend  to  seek  a 
refuge  against  a  world  they  cannot  accept 
— can  quickly  be  traced.  In  1935  the  South¬ 
ern  Review  began  publication,  with  Allen 
Tate  as  its  first  editor,  followed  by  another 
of  the  Ransom  group,  Cleanth  Brooks;  this 
magazine  lasted  until  1942,  considerably 
longer,  as  a  result  of  university  support,  than 
most  of  the  “little”  magazines  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  years.  In  1939  Ransom  and  others 
founded  the  Kenyon  Review,  which  he  still 
edits  and  which  of  course  reflects  his  tastes 
and  his  philosophy  of  poetry.  From  1944 
to  the  present  the  Sewanee  Review  has  been 
edited  by  Tate  or  someone  sympathetic  to 
the  “tradition”  we  have  been  describing, 
which  becomes  a  tradition  largely  through 
the  ascendancy  and  continuing  dominance 
of  this  group.  Thus,  for  the  past  twenty 
years  the  major  literarv  quarterlies  have 
been  run  by  men  of  the  Eliot-Richards-Ran- 
som  persuasion;  even  the  more  recently  es¬ 
tablished  Hudson  Review  represents  a  simi¬ 
lar  editorial  policy  and  defers  especially  to 
work  by  Eliot  and  Pound. 

In  T938  Brooks  and  Warren’s  Under¬ 
standing  Poetry  extended  the  modern  as¬ 
sumptions  by  adding  the  critically  useful 
concept  of  art  as  an  organism,  unifying 
structure  and  texture.  Their  book  carried 
the  doctrine  to  the  English  departments  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  was  wide¬ 
ly  imitated  as  its  value  to  the  teacher  became 
apparent.  What  twenty-five  years  ago  was  a 
taste  shared  only  by  the  obscure  and  radical 
innovator  now  has  the  approval  of  teachers 
of  literature;  or  probably  we  should  say  that 
most  teachers  are  at  present  willing  to  admit 
certain  benefits  which  have  come  out  of 
formal  analysis,  though  they  remain  dubi¬ 


ous  about  contempt)rary  poetry.  All  this 
has  created  some  “public”  for  modernist 
verse,  and  the  Pulitzer  and  other  national 
b(X)k  awards  the  last  few  years  have  gone 
to  either  poets  like  Marianne  Moore  or  Wal¬ 
lace  Stevens  or  William  Carlos  Williams, 
who  began  with  the  experimentalists,  or 
Robert  Lowell  or  Randall  Jarrell,  who  are  a 
second  generation  reared  under  their  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  negativism  extends  to  the  second 
generation,  which  began  to  publish  first 
volumes  in  the  Forties.  Robert  Lr)weirs 
strength  derives  mainly  from  his  technical 
proficiency  and  particularly  from  his  un¬ 
deniable  power  to  image  the  oppressive  in 
contemporary  life:  the  force  of  the  “dead” 
Puritan  past  which  only  inhibits  action,  the 
force  of  materialism  which  has  associated 
itself  with  the  Calvinist  line,  the  force  of 
possessive  and  smothering  human  love. 
Against  this,  the  Christ-figure,  symbolizing 
what  has  been  called  the  liberating,  light¬ 
giving  principle  makes  a  relatively  unim¬ 
pressive  appearance;  the  belief  by  which 
I^)wcll  returns  us  to  life  is  borrowed,  and 
more  or  less  inoperative  in  the  poems.  Jar¬ 
rell’s  poems  reflect  a  sensitivity  to  suffering 
that  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  perception 
of  life;  but  his  world  is  a  savage  one,  where 
“man  is  the  judgment”  and  where  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  inhumanity  are  clear.  Mod¬ 
ern  reality  has  the  nightmare  appearance, 
the  terror  of  a  child’s  dream;  and  though  a 
past-present  contrast  is  not  insisted  up<)n, 
the  implication  is  there,  in  the  degeneracy 
surrounding  the  religious,  especially  the 
sacrificial  symbolism.  While  this  is  natural 
enough  for  war  poetry,  which  much  of  his 
is,  there  is  the  same  unrelieved  sense  of  tra¬ 
gedy  and  of  the  promise  of  life  unanswered 
in  the  drab  picture  of  “A  Country  Life,”  or 
the  cruelty  of  “Lady  Bates,” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  poetry  of  our 
time  has  been  insensitive  to  intellectual  cur¬ 
rents.  Modern  psychology,  Freud’s  and 
Jung’s  in  particular,  has  helped  shape  this 
verse,  from  the  free  assr>ciation,  stream-of- 
consciousness  technique  of  “Gerontion” 
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and  “Ash  Wednesday”  to  the  probings  of 
the  unconscious  in  the  sub-primitive 
“jingles”  of  “The  Lf>st  Son”  and  other  po¬ 
ems  by  Therxh)re  R(>ethke.  The  influence 
of  psychology  in  critical  theory  is  obvious 
in  the  work  of  I.  A.  Richards  and  implicit  in 
the  tentative  but  ho|)eful  subjectivist  bias  of 
most  of  our  criticism,  in  such  s|)ecial  con¬ 
cepts  as  Oane’s  “logic  of  metaphor,”  or 
BrcNtks  and  Warren’s  pseudo  scientific  use 
oi  the  concept  of  the  single,  “right”  organic 
configuration. 

1  he  studies  of  Frazer  ainl  Jung  in  com¬ 
parative  myth  and  religif)n  have  had  an  even 
more  (xrrvasive  influence;  The  Golden 
Hough  and  I'he  Psychology  of  the  Uncon¬ 
scious  have  become  source-lKK)ks  for  sym- 
Ih»1s  and,  more  imjxirtant,  convenient  and 
authoritative  arguments  for  the  eternal  hu¬ 
man  res{x>nse  to  symbols  of  a  certain  basic, 
archetypal  pattern.  Jung,  in  particular,  has 
had  an  interesting  hut  on  the  whole  prob¬ 
ably  unfiirtunate  impact  on  rntnlern  Ameri¬ 
can  |X)etry;  from  his  work  there  has 
emerged  the  aesthetic,  outlined  in  the  For¬ 
ties  by  Richard  (diase,  and  based  in  part 
U|K)n  his  observation  of  mcxlern  fx>ems, 
which  asserts  the  |X)wer  ai  the  |X)et  to  create 
a  myth  or  to  re-establish  one  that  has  been 
basic  to  the  race  hut  has  in  the  present  lost 
its  vitality. 

This  latest  development  in  theory  l(X)ks 
promising  and  has  encouraged  some  bril¬ 
liant  interpretation,  hut  it  may  and  does 
|K*rmit  the  |x>et  to  refuse  any  commitment 
to  the  present.  It  suggests  the  existence  of 
s<»mcthing  like  an  absolute  religious,  or  psy- 
clujlogical,  tradition  which  has  its  life  in 
the  collective  unconscious  and  which  will 
|Krrform  the  magic  of  bringing  a  |x)em  to 
life  if  only  the  |X)et  can  move  his  imagery 
in  touch  with  it.  As  a  theory  of  archetypes 
it  tends  to  emphasize  the  past  rather  than 
the  present;  it  is  already  a  little  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  discrediting  of  Jung’s  concept 
of  a  racial  unconscious;  and  its  assertion  of 
value  in  certain  symlx)ls  has  had  a  danger¬ 
ous  influence  u|X)n  younger  |X)ets.  Again, 
because  it  refuses  metaphysical  commit¬ 


ments,  it  finds  its  own  formalism  somewhat 
inexplicable. 

Another  group  of  major  jx>ets  of  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  is  defined  by  a 
somewhat  different  attitude  toward  science, 
but  their  jxisition,  t(X),  is  essentially  defen¬ 
sive.  Like  the  novelists,  these  jxjets  have 
not  found  it  desirable  to  l(X)k  to  the  past  for 
their  values;  they  are  exjx^rimcntalist,  but 
they  have  not  used  the  “aesthetic”  attitude 
as  a  basis  for  judging  and  rejecting  the  pres¬ 
ent,  for  their  attitudes  are  not  restricted  by 
a  thorough-going  formalism  or  ritualism. 
They  show  the  same  disillusioned  hatred  of 
abstractions  that  we  find  in  Hemingway 
hut  alsT)  the  same  attempt  to  front  experi¬ 
ence  and  from  it  to  derive  certain  basic 
values  that  will  offer  some  measure  of  con¬ 
fidence,  security,  the  sense  of  asscKiation 
that  will  enable  the  imagination  to  function 
beyond  its  capacity  as  formal  agent.  Their 
successes  have  not  been  so  consistent  or  st) 
fashionable  as  those  of  the  “traditionalists,” 
but  they  are,  I  think,  closer  to  the  real  line 
of  American  jx)etry. 

If  they  had  not  already  Ikcii  conditioned 
to  suspect  ttx>  easy  philosophical  commit¬ 
ments,  the  example  of  Hart  Oane  would 
have  l^een  sufficient  warning  to  them,  and 
their  own  example  is  much  more  cautious. 
Probably  The  Bridge,  written  in  the  Twen¬ 
ties  but  published  in  19^0,  did  a  great  deal 
to  increase  the  fear  of  attempts  to  approach 
contemporary  life  tfx)  jxjsitively.  Accepting 
the  formalist  theory  of  the  language  of 
|X)etry,  and  linking  this  with  an  early  belief 
in  |X)etry  as  a  myth,  Oane  celebrated  the 
mcxlern  age  of  technology  as  Whitman  had 
done  in  the  century  before  him.  He  hojied, 
in  fact,  to  follow  Whitman’s  assertion  that 
it  is  American  poetry’s  function  tt)  give  emo¬ 
tional  conviction  to  the  values  of  demo¬ 
cratic  sr)cicty,  materialism  and  all.  Hut  his 
loss  of  conviction  that  the  machine  world 
has  any  relation  to  the  prt)gress  of  a  divine 
plan  and  its  effect  on  his  |X)em  became  a 
solemn  warning  to  those  who  would  em¬ 
brace  our  world  t(X)  enthusiastically.  Pas- 
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sages  like  “The  River"  are  a  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  poetry  of  America,  but  his 
“intliscriminate  enthusiasm” — the  charge  he 
made  against  Whitman — provided  only  the 
s[iectacle  of  failure  when  he  insisted  t(H) 
strenuously  upon  it. 

A  legend  may  be  taken  from  one  of  Mari¬ 
anne  M(K)re’s  (x)ems  to  indicate  the  safer 
and  Hemingwayish  line  followed  by  the 
others  of  this  group:  “Unconfusion  sub¬ 
mits  /  its  confusion  to  pr(H)f;  it’s  /  not  a 
Herod’s  f)ath  that  cannot  change.”  The  in¬ 
terests  of  these  writers,  however,  reveal  a 
significant  concession  to  science;  their  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  found  in  objects,  in  feelings, 
those  things  which  are  real  and  concrete, 
and  frr)m  these  they  begin  and  with  these 
they  often  end.  Thus  they  find  virtue  not 
only  in  changeability  but  in  a  method  that 
is  pf)ssibly  empirical.  Marianne  M(X)re’s 
|K)ems  constantly  f(KUs  on  the  real  c]ualities 
of  things,  the  sense  of  the  actual,  out  of 
which  and  upon  which  natural,  objective 
world  she  instructs  us  in  the  values  that 
can  make  life  jH)ssible.  I’hese  are  inner,  but 
they  are,  or  tend  to  be,  an  armor  against  ex- 
|)erience,  and,  as  Randall  Jarrell  has  said, 
her  world  is  so  extremely  limited,  so  selec¬ 
tive,  that  it  is  slightly  suspect.  The  “real 
toads”  and  the  tone  of  their  reality  are  a 
substantial  cf)ntribution  to  fX)etry,  hut  they 
seem  to  remain  preferable  to  and  much 
more  convincing  than  the  imaginary  gar¬ 
dens. 

William  C'arlos  Williams’s  poetry  also 
exists  through  the  realness  of  its  objects, 
but  it  is  less  fussily  selective,  and  it  faces 
the  world  resolutely  as  modern  man  faces 
it,  calling  upr)n  him  to  feel  its  s^)lidity  as 
essence.  His  thef)ry  of  the  importance  of 
place,  of  catching  the  intf)natipn  of  its 
unique  character,  indicates  how  far  he  has 
progressed  bey()nd  mere  imagism;  it  has 
also  made  him  severely  critical  of  escapism 
and  expatriatism,  and  in  Paterson  (1946- 
ly^i)  he  has  answered  the  negativism  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  Four  Quartets  much  as  The 
Bridge  had  tried  to  answer  The  Waste 
luind.  Its  four  lxK)ks  assume  the  isolation  of 


mcxlern  man  and  the  modern  city  from 
their  reviurces  in  nature  and  seek  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  will  cause  the  fk»wering  of  the 
bud,  the  natural  in  each  j^rson,  which  can 
take  place  only  when  he  is  again  able  to 
communicate  with  the  life  around  him.  The 
long  [X)em  in  four  books  is  itself,  as  were 
Eliot’s  Quartets,  a  tentative  admission  of  the 
inadequacy  of  modern  subjectivist  theories 
of  jx)etry;  but  the  search  is  ultimately  in¬ 
conclusive,  and  it  is  the  objectivity  that  is 
final  rather  than  the  linking  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  place  with  a  vital  life  and  tradi¬ 
tion  from  which  it  has  become  separated. 

Probably  the  m«)st  successful  of  the  grou[) 
in  reaching  an  audience  has  been  E-.  F.. 
('ummings.  Venturing  l)cyond  imagism  or 
objectivism  he  has,  like  Hemingway,  con¬ 
sistently  asserted  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  has  been  even 
more  confident  of  a  real  basis  for  this  as¬ 
sumption.  While  he  dismisses  the  techno¬ 
logical  world  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
the  materialism  it  has  brought  into  our 
lives,  he  believes  in  Ixrauty  and  kwe  si)  long 
as  they  have  their  source  in  natural  and 
s|X)ntaneous,  uns|x>ilcd  human  feeling.  His 
recent  (Charles  Eliot  Norton  "nonlectures” 
even  suggest  that  he  would  identify  his  be¬ 
liefs  with  those  of  American  transcenden¬ 
talism  ;  thus  his  emphasis  u[X)n  the  power  of 
love  and  upon  romantic  anarchism.  Yet  his 
individualism  remains  a  little  unreal  and 
oversimplified,  with  the  had  attributed  to 
the  practical,  everyday  world  and  the  giKxl 
to  a  few  spontaneous  feelings  which  over¬ 
shadow  the  rest.  If  he  remains  more  affirm¬ 
ative  than,  say,  Fit/gerald  in  “The  Oack- 
up,”  we  feel  that  this  is  because  he  has 
chosen  to  isolate  himself  from  what  he  does 
not  like,  to  refuse  immersion  in  what  Spen¬ 
der  has  so  aptlv  described  as  the  “destruc¬ 
tive  element.” 

Thus  the  Thirties  and  early  Forties  in 
American  |X)etry  may  l>e  seen  at  once  as  a 
[K-riod  of  impressive  technical  achievement 
within  a  range  of  material  that  is  seriously 
limited;  as  a  time  when  formalist,  basically 
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experimentalist  attitudes  toward  verse  were 
still  fruitful  but  beginning  to  lose  their  vi¬ 
tality.  These  attitudes  were  still  so  strong, 
however,  that,  unlike  fictif)n,  poetry  was 
little  affected  by  Marxist  theory.  Auden  and 
his  group,  for  example,  with  their  concept 
of  the  distinctively  srx:ial  role  of  the  poet, 
could  not  seriously  disturb  the  conviction 
that  the  modern  pfKrt  must  necessarily  be 
isolated.  Kenneth  Fearing’s  satirical  verse 
and  the  hard  lxjiled  naturalism  of  Kenneth 
Patchen  created  only  minor  flurries.  More 
important,  perhaps,  was  the  shift  of  Mac- 
Leish’s  loyalty  from  a  creed  that  “A  pr)em 
should  not  mean  /  But  be”  to  a  belief  simi¬ 
lar  in  srtme  respects  to  Crane’s  and  certainly 
to  Auden’s:  that  the  pf)et  has  a  direct  social 
resprmsihility  to  inform  Americans  of  those 
standards  for  present  action  which  apjiear 
in  their  own  tradition;  but  except  for  the 
“Frescoes  for  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  City,”  much 
of  the  work  that  is  the  prfxluct  of  this  shift 
is  merely  propaganda,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Macl^ish’s  most  recent  poems  tend  to 
echo  his  poetry  of  the  Twenties, 

That  which  is  now  emerging  clearly  as 
new  in  our  p<)etry  did,  though,  have  its 
beginning  in  the  Thirties,  and  thus  they 
are  a  period  of  at  least  latent  transition 
for  poetry.  Again  our  reference  must  be 
to  science,  for  it  was  during  this  period 
that  we  first  became  generally  aware  that 
science  was  not  quite  what  it  had  been 
thought,  was  discarding  or  had  discarded 
many  of  the  assumptions  that  were  most 
alien  to  the  |x>et’s  world.  Because  of  its 
complexity,  modern  physical  science  had 
to  be  interpreted  before  the  revolutionary 
significance  of  its  discoveries  could  he  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  thus  the  time-lag  to  he  observed 
in  poetry’s  reaction  to  it.  The  science  of  Mac- 
Leish’s  “Einstein”  and  of  Tate’s  “Ode  to  the 
Confederate  Dead”  is  still  materialist  and 
nineteenth  century,  that  is,  the  science  that 
has  been  responsible  for  the  kind  of  solips¬ 
ism  or  hesitancy  that  has  been  character¬ 
istic  of  our  poetry.  But  the  popularizations 
of  Eddington  and  Jeans,  of  Sullivan,  Bar¬ 
nett,  and  others,  presented  poetry  not  only 


with  possibilities  for  a  new  vocabulary  and 
a  new  imagery  but  with  certain  new  ideas 
which  arc  of  inestimable  value.  The  limited 
affirmation  of  the  Quartets  finds  some  of  its 
support  in  science’s  apparent  rejection  of 
its  own  mechanistic,  causc-and-cffcct  ver¬ 
sion  of  reality,  and  in  the  fact  that  some 
scientists,  like  Eddington  with  his  “colorless 
pantheism,”  now  countenance  at  least  the 
speculative  possibilities  of  a  religious,  even 
mystical,  philosophy.  It  is  no  doubt  too  early 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  imprmance  of 
these  dcvclopmcntts — the  scientists  behind 
them  arc  surely  not  in  the  majority — but 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  “per¬ 
mission”  of  science  is  assisting  in  drawing 
fxjctrv  from  its  philosophical  timidity  and 
in  bringing  about  a  much  needed  change  of 
direction. 

Clear  signs  of  a  change  began  during 
the  war,  and  the  war  itself  has  surely  been 
of  some  efficacy  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
growing  danger  of  formalism  and  isolation. 
Thus  MacLcish’s  “The  Irrcsponsiblcs,” 
with  its  vigorous  attack  upr)n  timidity  and 
isolation  among  writers  and  intellectuals. 
But  it  is  after  the  war  that  the  rebellion 
against  modernist  theory  grows  most  vocal, 
as  the  younger  writers  felt  its  consequences, 
saw  them  in  relief  against  the  times.  In 
1946  Karl  Shapiro  in  his  Essay  on  Rime 
indicted  contemporary  poetry  for  its  “treble 
confusion,”  in  prosody,  language,  and  be¬ 
lief.  Arguing  that  criticism  had  outgrown 
its  earlier  useful  function  of  advocating  for¬ 
mal  sincerity  and  had  become  an  end  in 
itself,  he  went  on  to  condemn  the  strange 
|)ersuasion  that  art  is  “the  supreme  /  Cri¬ 
terion  of  experience,”  that  experience  has 
its  life  only  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  forms 
of  art.  “Ortain  it  is,”  he  wrote,  “that  we 
regard  belief  as  the  tap-root  of  art,”  and 
that  the  relationship  must  not  be  reversed. 
Our  anguish  over  the  failure  of  belief  has 
led  us  to  substitute  art  for  life  and  thus  to 
drain  art  of  its  meaning  and  value  for  us. 
Yet  neither  here  nor  in  his  more  recent 
Beyond  Criticism  does  he  do  much  more 
than  voice  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  time. 
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And  his  poetry,  concerned  as  it  is  with 
daily  life,  did  little  to  develop  a  tradition  of 
verse  (rather  than  theory)  that  could  bring 
sr)mc  sense  of  meaning  to  modern  life,  and 
this  has  been  so  far  the  difficulty  with  the 
now  articulate  desire  for  a  change.  There 
is  need  for  a  poet  whose  example  will  do  for 
the  more  recent  trend  what  Eliot  did  with 
his  sophisticated  disillusion  for  the  earlier. 
Peter  Viereck  has  in  prose  made  a  sharp 
“frontal  attack  on  obscurity”  and  defeatism ; 
he  has  asked  for  a  “classicism  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  age,  with  an  ivory  tower  built  where 
the  subway  rumbles  loudest,”  and  for  a  pf)- 
ctry  that  will  restore  two  ingredients  that 
modern  American  poetry  has  lost :  fun  and 
humanness.  His  is  a  poetry  of  ideas,  though 
they  are  to  be  “sensuously  apprehended,” 
but  the  fun  and  humanness  are  sf)mehow 
rather  irrelevant  to  the  ideas,  and  his  pf)etry 
is  not  likely  to  affect  profoundly  the 
course  of  other  writing.  Richard  Wilbur  is 
“for  wit  and  wakefulness”  and  there  is  little 
despair  in  his  poetry;  but  for  all  its  dexterity 
and  promise — as  for  that  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  in  Ciardi’s  or  Rolfc  Humphries’  anthol¬ 
ogies,  or  in  the  Ne«/  World  Writing  or  Dis¬ 
covery  volumes — there  is  t(X)  much  assent  to 
what  has  gone  before  to  provide  the  basis 
for  a  change. 

Yet  one  poet  represented  in  several  of 
these  lxK)ks  may,  I  think,  take  his  place  as 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  reaction  and 
as  justifying  the  trend  we  have  described. 
This  is  Theodore  Roethke,  who  has  actually 
been  publishing  pr)ems  since  the  Thirties, 
but  whose  stature  is  achieved  only  with 
volumes  that  have  appeared  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  and  especially  with  The  Wag¬ 
ing:  Poems  1933-1953.  The  Wolfing  is  a 
spiritual  autobiography,  tracing  the  sources 
and  techniques  to  which  he  has  gone  for  un¬ 
derstanding  and  expressing  his  own  nature 
and  his  emergence  as  a  poet.  The  waking 
depends,  it  would  appear,  upon  an  attitude 
toward  the  self  as  a  source  of  poetry  very 
much  like  Whitman’s;  though  he  reflects  a 
knowledge  conditioned  by  modern  psy¬ 
chology,  it  is  only  an  aid  to  self-knowledge, 


which  in  turn  permits  a  sense  of  sympathy 
with  the  world  outside.  In  Roethke’s  own 
definition,  the  tradition  to  which  he  belongs 
is  that  of  Hlake,  Wordsworth,  of  the  nursery 
rhyme  and  folk  literature,  a  tradition  that 
has  been  showing  signs,  though  until  Roeth¬ 
ke  very  feeble  ones,  of  renewal  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years. 

Thus  his  background,  though  it  obviously 
owes  a  great  debt  to  modern  intellectual  in¬ 
terests,  is  almost  completely  outside  the  for¬ 
malist  tradition  and  reverts  to  that  of  the 
great  romantics  for  whom  the  imagination 
could  not  be  limited  in  its  |X)wers.  He  is, 
or  has  been,  as  exjierimental  in  his  tech¬ 
niques  as  one  could  wish  of  the  poet  de¬ 
veloping  his  own  idiom,  and  his  versatility 
and  command  of  the  resources  of  language 
are  impressive.  In  some  respects,  R«)ethke’s 
philosophical  position  is  exactly  what  one 
might  l(M)k  for  at  this  stage:  On  cKcasion  he 
asserts  his  conviction  in  defiance  of  what  ap- 
()ears  in  the  world  as  it  has  become  known 
to  us. 

Is  that  dance  slowing  in  the  mind  of  man 
That  made  him  think  the  universe  could  hum.^ 
The  great  wheel  turns  its  axle  when  it  can; 
I  need  a  place  to  sing,  and  dancing-room. 

And  I  have  made  a  promise  to  my  ears 
I’ll  sing  and  whistle  romping  with  the  hears. 

These  lines,  though,  reflect  a  mastery  of 
the  rhythms  of  pf)etry  which  Ransom  ar¬ 
gues  in  his  lecture  can  come  only  from  a 
sense  that  the  music  is  sr)mehow  a  symlx)l 
or  affirmation  of  a  universal  or  cosmical  in¬ 
telligence.  And  in  much  of  his  later  work 
this  sense  is  clearly  present,  giving  strength 
to  the  verse,  which  is  that  of  a  poet  who 
has  confidence  in  the  range  and  validity  of 
his  imaginative  insights. 

To  have  the  whole  air! 

The  light,  the  full  sun 

Coming  down  on  the  flowerhcads, 

The  tendrils  turning  slowly, 

A  slow  snail-lifting,  liquescent; 

To  be  by  the  rose 

Rising  slowly  out  of  its  bed. 

Still  as  a  child  in  its  first  loneliness; 

To  see  cyclamen  veins  become  clearer 
in  early  sunlight, 
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And  mist  lifting  out  of  the  brown 
cattails; 

To  stare  into  the  after-light,  the  glitter 
left  on  the  lake’s  surface. 

When  the  sun  has  fallen  behind  a 
wooded  island; 

To  follow  the  drops  sliding  from  a 
lifted  oar, 

Held  up,  while  the  rower  breathes, 
and  the  small  boat  drifts  quietly 
shoreward; 

To  know  that  light  falls  and  fills, 
often  without  our  knowing. 

As  an  opaque  vase  fills  to  the  brim 
for  a  quick  pouring. 

Fills  and  trembles  at  the  edge  yet  does 
not  flow  over. 

Still  holding  and  feeding  the  stem  of 
the  contained  flower. 

I'he  sudden  recognition  and  widespread 
praise  of  Kocthke’s  [x>ctry  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  is  a  tribute  to  the  force  of 
his  writing,  not  just  a  reflection  of  the  need 
f(»r  change.  And  it  is  likely  that  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  jxietry  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years  can  Ik  seen  here  as  neither  formal  vir¬ 
tuosity  nor  violent  propaganda  or  even  sa¬ 
lt  U 

PAUL  LA  HOUR  (IW2-1956) 

On  the  tnorninx  of  Scptcmltcr  20,  1956,  one  of  Den¬ 
mark's  most  rlistinxuished  modern  poets,  Paul  La 
(atur,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  It  was 
often  felt  that  l.a  Oiur  was  dcvcIopinK  into  a  Kfcat 
IMiet  when  his  career  was  quickly  stop|)cd.  'Phe  three 
IxMiks  he  published  after  World  War  I'wo  mark  the 
height  of  his  production.  Paul  La  Cour  held  a  central 
IMwition  in  miNlern  Danish  poetry  and  his  works  have 
strongly  influenced  the  younger  generations  of  Danish 
literature. 

Paul  La  Oiur  iKlongcd  to  a  prominent  Danish 
family  which  emigrated  from  Prance  several  genera¬ 
tions  ago.  Me  was  born  on  November  9,  1902.  He 
atteniled  several  K'hools  but  never  graduated.  P'or  a 
while  he  worked  on  a  farm  and  later  in  a  book  store, 
but  in  1921  he  travelled  to  P'rance  with  the  intention 
of  lieioming  a  painter.  With  little  money.  La  Cour 
s|ient  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  P'rance  among  artists 
and  with  (leople  from  the  working  classes.  At  this 
time,  little  is  known  alvHit  his  talents  as  a  painter, 
but  he  apparently  had  srxnr  gift  in  this  line  as  he  drew 
background  sketches  for  the  well-known  Danish  movie 
dircciix  (^arl  I'h.  Dreycr's  famous  silent  film  ‘*|cannc 
d'Arc."  Hut  during  these  years  he  came  into  contact 
with  P'rench  fxietry  and  the  debate  about  the  imp<xt- 
ance  of  poetry  and  they  were  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  his  develofsment. 


tire  and  ironic  comment  (though  Rtjethke 
is  adept  at  most  of  these),  but  as  a  powerful 
restjurce  for  our  awareness  of  life  itself. 
Thus  the  organic  theory,  which  has  given 
us  sr>  incisive  a  critical  and  creative  standard, 
but  which  has  been  emphasized  only  from 
the  formalist  standpoint,  now  becomes  more 
profoundly  meaningful.  Rt»ethke’s  verse 
demonstrates  again  that  the  imagination’s 
truth  is  not  one  confined,  however  mysteri- 
fiusly,  U)  the  functions  and  achievements  of 
form;  at  the  same  time  it  brings  up  to  date 
and  corrects  the  anti-formalist  bias  that 
marked  the  intrcxluction  of  this  concept 
into  American  |X)etry.  His  view  of  life,  of 
course,  is  not  the  only  one,  but  it  has  the 
basic  virtue  t)f  assuming  once  more  that 
the  [xjet’s  exj>criences  have  relevance  to 
those  of  the  reader  and  that  the  experiences 
of  both  have  some  meaningful  relation  to 
the  external  world.  It  finds  the  external 
world  sympathetic  and  informative,  and  it 
can  deal  with  this  world  on  a  pisitive  basis, 
beyond  negativism  and  even  objectivism. 

University  of  ()l{lahoma 

k*  M 

Tom  Krutcniicn,  one  of  Denmark's  leading  poets 
and  critics,  recently  called  l.ai  Oiur  one  of  Denmark's 
"greatest  aesthetical  (lersonalities.''  He  lielieved  that 
without  pure  poetry  humanity  would  sink  into  com¬ 
plete  barbarism.  During  his  lifetime,  l.a  Omr  pub¬ 
lished  some  sixteen  biMiks  of  (xictry.  Ills  first  im- 
(xirtant  work  was  Den  Tredje  Dag,  published  in  1928. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  I930's  he  described  his  feel¬ 
ings  on  returning  to  Denmark  after  seven  years  in 
France.  In  his  following  works  he  strongly  expressed 
the  feelings  of  tension  and  anxiety  in  F.urope  as  a 
result  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  and  Worhl  War  Two. 
In  1946  he  publuhed  l.evende  Vande  and  four  years 
later  Mellem  Bari(  og  Ved,  which  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  outstamling  poetry  books  in  mixlern  Dan¬ 
ish  literature.  In  a  txKik  of  aphorisms  Fragmenter  aj 
rn  Daghog  (1948),  La  Cour  set  forth  his  ideas  on 
humanity  and  p<Ktry. 

French  literature  left  a  distinct  mark  on  La  (aiur's 
works  and  he  also  translated  many  French  writers 
into  Danish;  among  them  were  Anouilh,  Giraudoux, 
('amus,  and  Raudelaire. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  rniMlern  Danish  literature 
lost  one  of  its  must  im|M>rtant  prose  writers  when  Mar¬ 
tin  A.  Hansen  died,  and  now  it  has  suffered  an  equally 
great  loss  within  the  realm  of  poetry  with  the  silencing 
of  Haul  l.a  Cour's  voice. 
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A  Quarter  Century  of 


American  Fiction 

By  VICTOR  A.  ELCONIN 

NOVEL  in  America*  is  |)cculiarly 

11  the  possession  of  the  {jeople,  as  poetry 
JLis  not,  and  as  music  and  the  fine  arts 
are  not.  The  fact  needs  to  be  emphasized, 
because  its  consequences  for  the  novel  have 
l>ecn  imjxjrtant.  It  accounts,  for  one  thing, 
for  the  far  greater  proptjrtion  of  the  inferior 
and  the  vulgar  in  American  fiction  than  in 
American  [x>etry.  The  [xjet  has  had  little 
temptation  to  cater  to  the  undiscriminating 
tastes  of  a  wide  popular  audience.  The  nov¬ 
elist,  who  finds  himself  very  much  wanted, 
has  always  found  it  a  relatively  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  discover  the  nature  of  current  jx)pu- 
lar  demand,  and  to  supply  it;  and  Ixjth  the 
unscrupulous  artist,  who  knows  better,  and 
the  industrious  hack,  who  docs  not,  must 
share  the  rcsjxjnsibility  for  the  crimes 
against  art  which  must  be  charged  to  the 
novel  by  anyone  seriously  concerned  with 
its  health  and  its  j)ermancncc  as  a  literary 
form. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been,  since  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  a  constantly  grow- 
ing  popular  response  to  the  work  of  the 
most  highly  regarded  of  our  novelists.  One 
can  |x>int  to  outstanding  examples  of  vic¬ 
tims  of  neglect  among  the  novelists  of  the 
eighteenth  century — Melville  comes  imme¬ 
diately  to  mind,  and  James’s  discourage¬ 
ment  over  his  failure  to  reach  more  than 
the  discriminating  few — but  such  examples 
arc  rare  in  the  present  century.  It  is  not 
unusual  tfxlay  for  even  the  best  of  our 
novels  to  be  widely  publicized,  discussed  in 
the  picture  magazines  and  the  ladies’  jour¬ 
nals,  reprinted  cheaply,  condensed  consider¬ 
ately  for  busy  mtxlcrn  readers,  and  adapted 
for  radio,  television,  or  the  motion  pictures. 

*  This  article  concludes  our  s|)ccial  series  surveying  the 
world’s  various  national  literatures  during  the  past 
quarter  century. — T he  F.ditftrt. 


Unlike  the  {X)ct,  who  has  iKcn  left  largely 
to  his  own  devices,  the  serious  American 
novelist  is  not  without  honor  in  his  own 
land. 

For  his  gtxtd  fortune  he  has  paid  a  price, 
jjcrhaps  an  exorbitant  one.  He  has  had  to 
assume  a  degree  of  public  res|x>nsibility  that 
he  cannot  always  have  welcomed.  He  is 
cxjKctcd  to  be  a  prophet  and  a  seer,  a  stxrial 
and  an  economic  critic,  a  philosopher  and  a 
psychologist,  even  a  spiritual  guitlc  to  the 
large  public  which  reads  him  and  [xrnders 
his  meaning.  His  tlcvotitrn  to  his  craft — 
his  search  for  form,  his  concern  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  mastery  of  his  medium — goes  largely 
unnoticed;  but  his  subjects,  the  areas  of  life 
he  explores  and  his  attitudes  toward  them, 
have  Irecn  very  much  a  matter  of  public  in¬ 
terest,  and  even  public  concern. 

The  conception  of  the  novel  as  a  srxrially 
resjxmsible  and  |xrrha[)s  s(x:ially  dynamic 
art  form  dcvclo|xrd  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century  with  the  shift  in  literary  emphasis 
from  romanticism  to  realism.  The  demand 
for  realism  in  literature  was  always  closely 
identified  with  the  critic’s  concern  for  the 
health  and  the  preservation  of  American  de- 
mfx;racy.  Whitman  saw  literature  as  the 
principal  hojic  of  bolstering  our  sagging 
demcKratic  convictions  during  the  (hided 
Age.  He  apjKaled  chiefly  to  the  jxict,  but 
he  had  a  g(X)d  deal  to  say  about  the  undem¬ 
ocratic  assumptions  implicit  in  the  romantic 
fiction  of  his  time.  FJowells,  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  s[x>kesman  for  realism  in  his  day, 
objected  to  the  popular  rrimances  on  the 
same  grounds;  his  plea  for  a  realism  of  the 
commonplace  was  in  effect  a  demand  that 
the  novel  assume  its  demfxrratic  obligations. 
And  the  earliest  of  the  Naturalists  insisted, 
with  varying  degrees  of  militancy,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  novelist  to  stalk  “Truth” 
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fearlessly,  and  to  reveal  it  regardless  of  the 
a)n8cquences.  There  were  confusions 
enough  in  the  oddly  assorted  and  unassimi- 
lated  fragments  of  philosophy  which  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  their  key  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  truth — the  a>nfusion  extended  even 
to  their  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  were 
amoralists  and  determinists  schcx)led  in  the 
harsh  truths  of  positive  science  or  reformers 
dedicated  to  the  making  of  a  better  world — 
hut  practically  they  functioned  as  watch¬ 
dogs  of  American  demtKracy,  and  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth  tended  more  and  more  to  take 
the  form  of  the  crusade  against  ail  aspects 
of  American  life  which  threatened  our  in¬ 
dividual  liberties  or  violated  our  sense  of 
s(Kial  justice. 

Such  a  view  of  the  role  of  the  novelist, 
however  shtKking  it  may  have  appeared  to 
the  amservative  critic  of  the  Nineties,  firm¬ 
ly  established  itself  as  the  accepted  view  in 
the  present  century.  If  the  novelist  was 
more  than  an  entertainer,  he  was  expected 
to  be  concerned  with  the  truth,  and  truth 
meant  the  exposure  of  the  machinations  of 
Big  Business,  the  distress  of  the  sweatshop 
worker,  the  evils  of  anti-Semitism,  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  in  the  Sttuth  (or 
North),  the  dishonesty  of  public  officials, 
the  sadism  of  army  officers.  Such  themes 
satisfied  the  public  sense  of  the  serious  in 
literature;  and  publishers,  obedient  to  that 
sense,  devoted  (and  still  devote)  their  adver¬ 
tising  to  promises  of  fearless  and  shcKking 
exposures:  Now  at  last,  the  Truth. 

Most  such  novels,  of  course,  have  had  a 
very  short  life,  and  have  been  quickly  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  newer  and  even  more  daring  ex- 
|)osures;  but  many,  and  perhaps  most,  of 
the  novelists  of  this  century  whose  work 
has  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  re¬ 
viewers,  critics,  and  literary  historians — 
Dreiser,  Sinclair,  Anderson,  Lewis,  Stein¬ 
beck,  Farrell,  and  Dos  Bassos  can  serve  as 
examples — are  considered  significant  for 
largely  the  same  reason.  All  have  been  read 
as  sincere  explorers  of  the  truth,  and  all  have 
l)een  valued  for  their  services  to  the  cause  of 
American  dcmtKracy.  Even  when  the  crit¬ 


ics  have  responded  adversely  to  their  work 
— and  many  of  them  have — the  attacks  have 
proceeded  from  premises  not  too  different 
from  those  of  the  novelists.  The  assumption 
was  still  that  the  writing  of  fiction  was  a 
social  responsibility,  and  the  attacks  were 
ba.scd  on  the  fear  that  the  negative  empha¬ 
sis  in  such  writing  endangered  American 
democracy  more  than  it  supported  it. 

In  the  superficial  view,  the  fiction  of  the 
Twenties  would  appear  to  have  been  al¬ 
ready  in  reaction  against  the  tradition  of 
the  novel’s  social  responsibility.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  mfxxl  was  one  of  rebelliousness;  the 
general  theme  was  personal  freedom,  eman¬ 
cipation.  And  not  the  least  of  its  claims 
was  the  freedom  of  the  artist  from  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  a  society  he  had  rejected.  The 
decade  seemed  almost  the  personal  triumph 
of  H.  L.  Mencken.  Mencken,  a  vigorous 
skeptic,  defined  his  own  role  by  claiming 
kinship  with  those  who  “heaved  dead  cats 
into  sanctuaries  and  then  went  roistering 
down  the  highways  of  the  world,  proving  to 
all  men  that  doubt,  after  all,  was  safe — 
that  the  god  in  the  sanctuary  was  finite  in 
his  power,  and  hence  a  fraud.” 

The  Mencken  influence  was  a  pervasive 
one.  S()metimes  it  was  immediate  and  di¬ 
rect,  as  in  the  case  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  whose 
novels  were  largely  a  translation  of  Menck¬ 
en’s  social  strictures  into  fictional  terms,  de¬ 
livered  in  the  same  high  good  humor  and 
with  the  same  blunt  hammer-blows.  It  was 
equally  evident  in  the  young  F.  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  could  announce  solemnly,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  “I  consider 
H.  L.  Mencken  and  Theodore  Dreiser  the 
greatest  men  living  in  the  country  today,” 
and  whose  elegiac  pronouncement  upon  his 
own  generation — “grown  up  to  find  all 
gods  dead,  all  wars  fought,  all  faiths  in 
men  shaken” — seems  so  accurate  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  young  men 
whom  Mencken  had  reached.  When  An¬ 
thony  Patch,  his  bored  young  man  in  The 
Beautiful  and  Damned,  contemplates  enter- 
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ing  public  life,  we  recognize  at  once  the 
familiar  accents  of  the  author  of  the  Preju¬ 
dices: 

.  .  .  and  he  tried  to  imagine  himself  in 
Congress  rooting  around  in  the  litter 
of  that  incredible  pigsty  with  the  nar¬ 
row  and  porcine  brows  he  saw  pictured 
sometimes  in  the  rotogravure  sections 
of  the  Sunday  newspapers,  those  glori¬ 
fied  proletarians  babbling  blandly  to  the 
nation  the  ideas  of  high-school  seniors! 
Little  men  with  copy-book  ambitions 
who  by  mediocrity  had  thought  to 
emerge  from  mediocrity  into  the  luster¬ 
less  and  unromantic  heaven  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  people — and  the  best, 
the  dozen  shrewd  men  at  the  top, 
egotistic  and  cynical,  were  content  to 
lead  this  choir  of  white  ties  and  wire 
collar-buttons  in  a  discordant  and  amaz¬ 
ing  hymn,  compounded  of  a  vague  con¬ 
fusion  between  wealth  as  a  reward  of 
virtue  and  wealth  as  a  proof  of  vice,  and 
continued  cheers  for  God,  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains! 

Similar  echoes  can  be  found  in  portions — 
more  often  than  not,  the  weaker  portions — 
of  the  work  of  many  of  the  others.  Menck¬ 
en’s  prolonged  and  boisterous  assault  on  the 
shortcomings  of  America,  past  and  present, 
was  perfectly  suited  to  the  feeling  of  disaf¬ 
fection  of  the  inquiring  and  creative  minds 
of  the  postwar  generation;  it  confirmed 
them  in  their  characteristic  attitude  that  the 
sins  of  America,  if  not  those  of  the  entire 
modern  world,  had  absolved  them,  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  creative  artists,  from  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  world  they  never  made 
and  wanted  no  part  of. 

All  this  must  be  granted;  and  yet  the  fic¬ 
tion  of  the  period  was  far  from  being  simply 
a  monotonous  series  of  brash  attacks  on 
America  and  Americans.  However  limited 
their  understanding  of  their  own  past  (to 
say  nothing  of  their  larger  Western  heri¬ 
tage),  however  superficial  their  conception 
of  morality  (to  the  young  men  of  the  Twen¬ 
ties  it  meant  Qjmstockery),  however  phil¬ 
osophically  or  even  artistically  naive,  the 
best  of  them  left  an  authentic  and  memor¬ 
able  record  of  what  it  meant  to  be  sentient 
Americans  living  (at  home  or  abroad)  in 


the  third  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Nor  did  they  break  so  sharply  as  they  may 
have  thought  with  their  liberal  heritage. 
The  best  of  American  fiction  has  seldom 
been  timid  or  conformist,  or  even  friendly, 
toward  the  existing  order  (or  disorder).  It 
is  the  novelist’s  function  to  question;  his 
concern  for  the  discovery  of  the  way  things 
are  (the  novelist’s  most  important  justifica¬ 
tion)  inevitably  leads  him  to  question  the 
way  his  inherited  values,  and  the  shibbo¬ 
leths  of  his  society,  claim  them  to  be.  Under¬ 
lying  the  various  moods  that  we  find  in  the 
fiction  of  the  period — cynicism,  anger,  be¬ 
wilderment,  boredom,  self-pity,  uproarious 
laughter,  a  haunted  sense  of  loss — we  dis¬ 
cover  the  disappointed  idealism  of  writers 
whose  tensions  grew  out  of  their  awareness 
of  the  discrepancy  between  their  dream  of 
a  nation  of  free,  enlightened  individuals, 
and  the  actuality  of  the  America  of  the  post¬ 
war  years.  Neither  the  dream  nor  the  dis¬ 
appointment  is  alien  to  the  best  tradition  in 
American  writing. 

In  spite  of  the  intellectual  ferment  of  the 
period — the  manifestoes  of  little  magazines, 
the  interest  in  Freud  and  psychoanalysis, 
the  Greenwich  Village  concern  with  Dada¬ 
ism  and  other  demonstrations  of  artistic  re¬ 
volt,  and  the  exciting  discovery  of  Joyce 
and  Proust— there  was  comparatively  little 
significant  experimentation  in  fiction.  Only 
Dos  Passf)s  and  Faulkner,  and  to  a  feebler 
extent  Anderson,  showed  any  marked  dis¬ 
position  to  experiment  seriously.  The  re¬ 
spected  voice  of  the  decade  was  still  that  of 
Thetxlore  Dreiser,  who  was  no  more  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  Twenties,  with  the  novel  as 
a  problem  in  aesthetics  than  were  his  nat¬ 
uralistic  predecessors  in  the  Nineties.  Drei¬ 
ser,  of  course,  wrote  wretchedly.  The  clum¬ 
siness  and  shapelessness  of  his  novels,  his 
slovenly,  incredibly  banal  prose,  his  humor¬ 
less  addiction  to  sermonizing,  all  indicated 
scarcely  more  than  a  primitive  awareness 
of  the  novel  as  an  art  form.  And  undoubt¬ 
edly  it  was  the  example  of  Dreiser— held  in 
far  greater  esteem  by  younger  writers  than 
such  polished  craftsmen  as  Willa  Gather 
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and  Lllcn  Glasgow — which  encouraged  the 
a^ntinued  crudity  of  much  (xjstwar  fie- 
tion. 

The  crudity  (tempered,  however,  by  a 
cleverness  foreign  to  Dreiser)  is  almost  as 
apparent  in  the  work  of  Sinclair  Lewis. 
With  his  amazing  ptjwers  of  mimicry  that 
enabled  him  to  reproduce  until  it  hurt  the 
cliche-ridden  speech  of  go-getters  and  glad- 
handers,  a  remarkable  eye  for  the  surface  of 
American  life,  and  a  disdain  for  formal  re¬ 
quirements  that  permitted  him  an  exhaust¬ 
ing  inclusiveness  of  detail,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  all-triumphant  business  civi¬ 
lization  of  the  1920's.  No  other  novelist  de¬ 
voted  himself  so  exclusively  to  a  satirical 
attack  on  the  unaspiring  mediocrity  of 
America’s  countless  Main  Streets,  “where 
dullness  was  made  God,”  and  the  triumph 
of  Babbitt  in  almost  every  phase  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life. 

Lewis  fell  rapidly  from  grace  after  1930, 
when  he  underwent  an  apparent  change  of 
heart  and  took  Babbitt  to  his  bosom.  Actu¬ 
ally,  his  divided  loyalties  were  already  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  blurred  satirical  focus  of  Main 
Street  (who  appears  mcire  ridiculous,  the 
sturdy  denizens  of  Ciopher  Prairie  or  the 
starry-eyed  Carol  Kennicott?)  and  in  Bab¬ 
bitt,  where  we  find  him  at  more  than  one 
{x)int  quarreling  with  himself,  not  at  all 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  own  satire. 
In  the  troubled  following  decades  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  conflicting  ideologies,  he  knew 
more  clearly  what  he  wanted.  Babbitt,  in  a 
memorable  flight  of  oratory  before  the  Ze¬ 
nith  Real  Estate  B<jard,  had  celebrated  the 
virtues  of  the  Ideal  Citizen,  busier  than  a 
bird-dog  “putting  the  zip  into  some  store  or 
profession  or  art.”  In  1934  Lewis,  not  Bab¬ 
bitt,  devoted  an  entire  novel  to  an  ideal  citi¬ 
zen  who  put  the  zip  into  the  running  of  a 
first<lass  hotel. 

Lewis  understornl  Babbitt  better  than  he 
understood  himself.  He  permitted  his  half- 
rebellious  businessman  a  brief  fling  away 
from  his  stultifying  life  and  then  had  him 
return,  sobered  by  his  unaccustomed  free¬ 
dom,  to  the  jolly  Ikx)sters  of  Zenith.  Sher- 


w(xxl  Andersem,  in  creating  his  American 
“grotesques,”  represented  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  more  sensitively.  Unlike  Lewis, 
he  hungered,  as  he  tells  us,  “to  see  beneath 
the  surface  of  lives.”  He  seldom  saw  with 
sufficient  penetration,  but  what  he  sensed 
beneath  the  surface  was  man’s  terrifying 
awareness  of  his  own  isolation,  his  inability 
to  give  and  receive  the  kind  of  love  and  un¬ 
derstanding  which  would  release  his  crea¬ 
tivity  and  preserve  him  whole.  Such  a  view 
of  the  plight  of  the  individual  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  literature,  but  it  recurs  with  a  curi¬ 
ous  insistence  in  modern  American  writing. 
I  here  is  at  least  a  measure  of  justice  in  the 
contention  of  Catholic  critics — and  others — 
that  its  place  in  the  American  psyche  is  the 
n(Jt  unexpected  harvest  of  the  headlong  in¬ 
dividualism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One 
recalls  Captain  Ahab’s  “masoned,  walled- 
town  .  .  .  exclusiveness,  which  admits  but 
small  entrance  to  any  sympathy  from  the 
green  country  without”;  and  his  crew  of 
Islanders,  “not  acknowledging  the  common 
continent  of  men,  but  each  Isolato  living  on 
a  separate  continent  of  his  own” — and  the 
symbolic  smash  up  of  the  Pequod.  The  sense 
of  man’s  estrangement  is  almost  all-perva¬ 
sive  in  modern  American  fiction.  We  find 
it  in  Thomas  Wolfe,  locked  (however  ver¬ 
bosely)  in  his  “incommunicable  prison”;  in 
James  T.  Farrell’s  young  toughs,  furtively 
dreaming  of  a  love  that  could  translate  them 
from  the  foulness  of  their  lives;  in  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  disenchanted  and  increasingly  ster¬ 
ile  young  men;  in  the  Hemingway  protag¬ 
onist’s  program  for  escaping  his  awareness 
of  his  own  precarious  mortality.  It  is  a 
prominent  motif  in  the  fiction  of  Robert 
Penn  Warren,  Eudora  Welty,  and  Tru¬ 
man  Capote,  and  it  is  the  exclusive  theme 
of  Carson  McCullers. 

In  the  Twenties  the  theme  received  its 
most  memorable  expression  in  the  fiction  of 
Fitzgerald  and  Hemingway.  Fitzgerald, 
perhaps  the  most  brilliantly  endowed  novel¬ 
ist  of  the  past  quarter-century,  but  a  man  fa¬ 
tally  divided  within  himself— ambivalent 
even  in  his  attitude  toward  the  “meretri- 
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clous  beauty”  he  could  see  at  times  with 
such  devastating  clarity —  collapsed  before 
he  arrived  at  his  fullest  powers.  Even  his 
partial  achievement,  however,  was  consid¬ 
erable.  Although  he  was  much  more,  he 
was  in  part  a  satirist  of  manners,  and  a  far 
more  penetrating  one  than  Lewis.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  l..ewis’s  work  approaches  in  depth  the 
social  commentary  explicitly  and  implicitly 
to  be  found  in  The  Great  Gatsby,  Tender 
Is  the  Night,  and  the  better  stories.  No  other 
American  novelist  concerned  with  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  value  in  the  modern  world  has  sur¬ 
passed  his  achievement  in  The  Great  Gats¬ 
by.  His  detached  yet  profoundly  sympa¬ 
thetic  portrayal  of  the  man  Gatsby — who 
entertained  his  platonic  conception  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  st)n  of  God  “who  must  be  about  his 
Father’s  business,  the  service  of  a  vast,  vul¬ 
gar,  and  meretricious  beauty,”  and  who  pur¬ 
sued  his  illusions  beneath  the  blind  staring 
eyes  of  the  oculist-grxl  who  presided  over 
the  valley  of  ashes — goes  beyond  social  com¬ 
mentary.  It  is  the  most  authentic,  because 
the  most  artistically  represented,  vision  of 
the  modern  wasteland  in  American  fiction. 

Hemingway’s  fiction,  like  that  of  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  reveals  almost  lyrically  the  tensions 
resulting  from  his  hunger  for  life  and  his 
haunted  sense  of  the  menace  of  a  universe 
of  nada.  Hemingway  has  managed,  not 
without  difficulty,  to  continue  creative  (in 
contrast  to  so  many  of  his  contemporaries 
who  lapsed  into  silence  after  promising  be¬ 
ginnings)  largely  because  he  addressed  him¬ 
self  more  seriously  to  the  formal  require¬ 
ments  of  his  craft,  and  succeeded  in  master¬ 
ing  them.  The  studied  simplicity  of  his  clean 
and  spare,  almost  monosyllabic  prose  con¬ 
veyed  with  surprising  conviction  his  vision 
of  the  very  restricted  area  in  which  a  man 
could  function  with  the  most  effectiveness 
and  at  least  a  semblance  of  dignity.  His  al¬ 
most  obsessive  concern  for  playing  the  game 
according  to  the  rules  and  his  determined 
effort  to  shut  off  his  thinking  at  the  level 
of  his  sensuous  perception  are  not,  perhaps, 
marks  of  the  fullest  maturity — the  Heming¬ 
way  protagonist,  minding  his  stoical  man¬ 


ners  and  going  out  of  his  way  to  test  his 
manly  courage,  often  strikes  us  as  sopho- 
moric — but  his  finest  work,  written  without 
affectation  and  without  bravado,  reveals  a 
painfully  honest  effort  to  discover  at  least 
the  minimal  values  still  ^x)ssible  to  the  man 
of  courage. 

Fur  all  its  confusions,  the  decade  of  the 
Twenties  was  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
history  of  American  fiction.  The  follow¬ 
ing  decade  was  less  fortunate.  The  eco 
nomic  depression  and  the  (X)litical  tensions 
of  the  Thirties  resulted  in  wholesale  conver¬ 
sions,  among  novelists  who  had  been  crying 
their  bewilderment,  to  varying  degrees  of 
acceptance  of  the  Marxist  solution.  It  was 
a  time  of  suffering,  injustice  was  abroad  in 
the  land;  and  the  creative  writer,  from  hu¬ 
manitarian  motives  if  not  from  revolution¬ 
ary  zeal,  turned  to  political  and  sociological 
considerations  in  his  representation  of  the 
exfxrrience  of  his  time.  The  ill-fated  “prole¬ 
tarian”  novel  was  born,  directed  by  Marxist 
critics  who  promised  the  writer  a  construc¬ 
tive  way  out  of  his  despair,  an  opportunity 
to  share  the  solidarity  and  community  of 
purpose  of  men  dedicated  to  the  making  of 
a  better  world.  Unfortunately  Marxist  crit¬ 
icism  itself  was  so  torn  by  |x>litical  dissen¬ 
sion,  ST)  uncertain  as  to  its  policies  and  ob¬ 
jectives — and  its  conception  of  the  role  of 
literature — that  the  politically  ignorant 
young  writer,  seeking  humbly  to  learn, 
found  only  confusion  instead  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  he  asked  for.  The  criticism  emanating 
from  the  New  Masses  seemed  principally 
concerned  that  fiction  reach  “the  people” — 
by  which,  seemingly,  was  meant  the  artist¬ 
ically  illiterate — and  the  result  was  the 
spawning  of  formula-novels,  melcxJramat- 
ically  setting  forth  the  fact  of  the  class  strug¬ 
gle  and  the  certainty  of  the  triumph  of 
the  proletariat.  Those  writers  unwilling  to 
surrender  their  integrity  as  artists,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  devoted  they  were  to  the  cause  of 
economic  change,  fared  badly  at  the  hands 
of  the  proletarian  critic.  Aesthetic  concern 
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on  the  part  of  the  novelist  was  the  mark  of 
his  decadence.  The  writer  was  now  a  std- 
dier  in  the  army  of  the  people;  time  enough 
for  him  to  be  an  artist  once  more  when  the 
revolution  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Most  of  the  novels  written  in  obedience 
to  the  directives  of  the  Neu/  Masses  dropped 
quickly  into  oblivion,  and  the  novelists 
along  with  them.  The  few  who  did  effect¬ 
ively  deal  with  the  failure  of  modern  life  in 
capitalistic,  industrial  America — most  not¬ 
ably  John  EXiS  Passos,  John  Steinbeck,  and 
James  T.  Farrell — wrote  independently  of 
these  directives.  The  most  impressive 
achievement  was  Dos  Passos’s  trilogy 
U.  S.  A.,  America’s  most  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  genre  of  the  “collective”  novel. 
The  protagonist  is  American  society;  and 
the  three  novels  record  the  rapid  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  American  dream  as  the  na¬ 
tion,  blindly  committed  to  a  deified  Prog¬ 
ress,  rode  dizzily  through  the  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  its  fall  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  crash  of  1929.  For  the  encompassing  of 
his  theme  Dos  Passos  devised  a  technique 
even  more  elaborate  than  that  of  his  earlier 
novel,  Manhattan  Transfer.  For  all  its  bril¬ 
liance  the  work  was  perhaps  too  dependent 
upon  arbitrary  devices  to  be  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful,  even  from  the  technical  point  of 
view;  but  through  their  means  Dos  Passt)s 
managed  to  control  the  masses  of  material 
he  had  to  work  with  and  to  carry  out  on  an 
impressive  scale  his  conception  of  the  role 
of  the  novelist  as  an  analyst  of  history  and 
a  powerful  voice  in  combatting  social  evil. 
The  “Newsreels,”  intended  as  a  revelation 
of  the  time  spirit,  are  the  least  successful  of 
the  devices;  more  successful  are  the  biogra¬ 
phies  and  the  impressionistic  “Camera  Eye,” 
which  supplement  the  dispassionate  narra¬ 
tive  sections  (devoted  to  fictional  characters 
who  drift,  like  s()  many  automatons,  with 
the  times)  and  provide  the  novel  with  its 
emotional  force  and  its  moral  meaning. 

In  mid-decade  John  Steinbeck,  whose 
earlier  novels  had  established  little  more 
than  his  versatility,  turned  his  serious  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  economic  depression.  In  Dubious 


Battle,  his  sympathetic  account  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  Communist  organizers,  was  too 
clumsily  didactic;  but  in  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath  he  succeeded  admirably.  Not  a  pro¬ 
found  thinker,  and  certainly  not  a  political 
thinker,  he  did  not  come  to  his  novel  armed 
with  a  Marxian  theory  of  history.  His  very 
simplicity,  however,  gave  the  bcx)k  its  emo¬ 
tional  validity.  The  bewilderment  and  suf¬ 
fering  of  his  dispossessed  farmers  are 
poignantly  realized,  even  if  the  people 
themselves  are  not  always  so;  and  the  sense 
of  the  sickness  and  the  sterility  of  a  whole 
civilization  is  conveyed  with  more  immedi¬ 
acy  than  Dos  Passos  was  able  to  manage  in 
his  more  intellectual  formulations.  The 
novel  has  its  serious  limitations — not  the 
least  of  which  is  its  strenuous  affirmation, 
so  much  more  rhetorical  than  dramatic,  and 
the  sentimentalism  that  is  never  far  from 
the  surface  of  Steinbeck’s  work — but  it  sur¬ 
vives  even  these,  and  stands  as  the  most 
compassionate  novel  of  the  decade. 

James  T.  Farrell’s  contributions  were  of  a 
different  order.  He  required  neither  Dos 
Passos’s  elaborate  technique  nor  Steinbeck’s 
overt  emotionalism  to  register  his  indict¬ 
ment  of  mfxlern  America.  His  method  was 
simply  that  of  naturalistic  documentation. 
In  his  best  work,  the  Studs  Lonigan  trilogy, 
he  scrupulously  records,  in  overwhelming 
detail,  the  days  in  the  life  of  his  South  Chi¬ 
cago  young  man,  from  his  adolescence  to 
his  premature  death  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
The  work  is  written  with  a  cold  disregard 
for  the  reader’s  sensibilities,  or  even  for  his 
jx)wers  of  endurance.  There  are  few  ob¬ 
trusions  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Studs 
and  his  story  are  made  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  value  of  the  method  is  in  its 
cumulative  power;  the  effects  are  simply 
a  matter  of  addition.  Ugliness  of  form  and 
style  accord  perfectly  with  the  ugliness,  the 
cluttered  irrelevance,  that  is  Studs’s  life. 
And  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  terrifying 
studies  in  pointlessness  in  our  literature.  In 
a  sense,  what  Farrell  did  was  to  democratize 
the  idea  of  the  lost  generation.  His  Studs 
Lonigan  is  no  more  able  to  find  values  in 
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his  world  than  arc  the  protagonists  in  the 
novels  of  Hemingway  and  Fitzgerald.  The 
difference  is  that  the  latter  arc  sentient  suf¬ 
ferers;  Studs,  one  of  the  great  unwashed, 
never  knows  that  he  and  his  world  arc 
damned. 

The  most  lyrical  voice  of  the  decade  (or 
the  most  barbaric  yawp,  as  unkind  critics 
would  have  it)  was  that  of  Thomas  Wolfe. 
A  novelist  of  sensibility,  he  was  never  a 
“proletarian”  writer,  although  he,  too,  came 
to  see  the  malady  of  his  time  as  “single 
selfishness  and  compulsive  greed”  and  the 
remedy  as  necessitating  “the  complete  re¬ 
vision  of  the  structure  of  society  as  we  know 
it.”  His  four  novels,  however,  diverged 
drastically  from  the  dominant  concern  of 
fiction  in  the  period.  They  record  his  own 
insatiable  and  obscure  hungers,  and  a 
search  for  answers  as  frantic  and  undisci¬ 
plined  as  it  is  prissiblc  to  find  in  the  entire 
literature  of  romanticism.  The  prose  poem 
preceding  the  first  novel,  with  its  echoes 
of  Wordsworth’s  Immortality  Ode,  defines 
the  search  which  is  the  collective  theme  of 
all  his  work.  The  gift  of  life,  it  laments,  is 
actually  a  sentence  of  exile,  and  we  remain 
“forever  prisr)n-pent.”  The  tragedy  of  man, 
of  all  of  us,  is  that  we  remember  “speech¬ 
lessly,”  inarticulately;  “we  seek  the  great 
forgotten  language,  the  lost  lane-end  into 
heaven.”  Somewhere  there  exists  the  door 
that  will  lead  man  out  of  his  lostness,  his 
confusion,  his  terrifying  sense  of  estrange¬ 
ment.  The  novels,  then,  record  his  hunger, 
his  search,  the  waste  of  his  life  as  he  blun¬ 
ders  from  experience  to  experience,  pursu¬ 
ing  countless  wrong  lane-ends  and  none 
that  leads  to  heaven.  Experience  becomes 
simply  piled-up  confusion,  and  nowhere  is 
there  any  certainty,  any  final  faith  in  which 
a  man  can  rest.  His  last  novel,  which  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  grandly  rhetorical  declara¬ 
tion  of  faith — in  America  and  in  man¬ 
kind — will  convince  almost  no  one  that  he 
ever  found  his  way  out  of  the  maze. 

What  he  did  achieve  in  his  fiction  was  a 
rather  remarkable  chaos  of  his  own.  His  un¬ 
inhibited  rhetorical  extravagance  and  his 


obsessive  need  to  record  everything  he  had 
ever  done  or  seen  or  felt  or  imagined— and 
all  at  an  equal  pitch  of  intensity — defeated 
him  as  much  as  they  defined  his  genius. 
“My  knowledge  of  the  craft  and  technique 
of  my  profession,”  he  confessed  three  years 
before  his  death,  “is  still  very  imperfect . . . 
It  seems  to  be  an  element  of  my  creative 
faculty  that  it  has  to  realize  itself  through 
the  process  of  torrential  production.”  He 
continued  to  produce  torrentially,  and  it 
required  the  heroic  efforts  of  editors  to  give 
his  work  such  form  as  it  drjes  pr)ssess.  And 
his  much  admired  and  much  maligned 
prose  was  a  tragic  mixture  of  poetry  and 
fustian,  lyrical  intensity  and  indescribable 
bathos. 

Rapid  recovery  during  the  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
ministration  marked  the  end  of  the  novel’s 
primary  concern  with  economic  and  social 
injustice;  and  the  Russo-German  pact  at 
the  end  of  the  decade  was  so  damaging  a 
blow  to  liberal  American  thought  that  it  has 
not  yet  recovered.  Marxist  criticism  went 
into  an  immediate  decline.  The  threat  of 
world  disaster  brought  on  spirited  attacks 
by  Van  Wyck  Brooks  and  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  among  others,  on  the  American 
scholar  and  artist  for  their  betrayal  of  their 
respr)nsibilities,  and  a  demand  for  an  all-out 
defense  of  our  cultural  heritage  against  the 
assault  of  totalitarianism.  The  novel  has 
contributed  little,  however,  toward  such  a 
defense,  either  during  the  war  years  or 
after. 

The  war  novels  of  the  Forties — many  of 
them  first  attempts  by  youthful  veterans — 
followed  a  predictable  pattern.  There  were 
the  sentimental  and  romantic  effusions, 
suitable  for  Hollywood  or  Broadway  pro¬ 
duction  {Tales  of  the  South  Pacific)’,  the 
thesis  novels,  ending  in  shrill  affirmations 
(The  Young  IJons)’,  and  the  despairing 
and  bitter  novels,  not  unlike  the  better  fic¬ 
tion  of  World  War  One,  presenting  waste¬ 
land  characters  who  suffer  and  die  gratu¬ 
itously,  affirming  nothing  (The  Nailed  and 
the  Dead).  Of  the  older  novelists  who  con- 
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tinucd  to  write  through  the  war  years — 
and  into  the  present  decade — many  have 
seemed  only  pale  a>pies  of  themselves,  Far¬ 
rell’s  aesthetic  limitations  are  much  more 
glaringly  evident  in  his  later  work  than  they 
were  in  his  days  of  anger.  I>)s  Passos,  re¬ 
nouncing  even  his  exjierimental  techniques 
in  his  regret  for  past  mistakes,  has  written 
a  numl>er  of  dispirited  novels  repetitively 
intoning  the  betrayal  of  America,  and  of  its 
idealistic  young  men,  by  the  Oimmunist 
conspiracy.  And  Steinbeck  has  returned  to 
the  sentimental  primitivism  he  began  with, 
wistfully  exhibiting  the  beauty  of  his  dere¬ 
licts,  morons,  and  prostitutes  and  reminding 
us  of  the  sterility  of  respectability. 

At  the  present  time  it  seems  probable  that 
the  long  reign  of  the  realistic  novel,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Howells  to  Farrell,  has  come  to 
an  end.  Where  the  novel  will  go  can  not  be 
stated  with  any  certainty — fiction  since  1940 
has  lacked  the  force  and  the  conviction  of  a 
conscious  objective — but  it  is  jxissible  to 
speak  of  certain  broad  tendencies.  C^hief  of 
these  is  the  abandonment,  by  the  newer  and 
more  gifted  novelists,  of  the  liberal  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  emphases  of  their  predecessors. 
They  appear  to  be  following  the  example  of 
the  p>ets,  who  began  at  least  as  early  as  the 
'I’wenties  to  exchange  their  public  concerns 
for  private  ones;  or  more  accurately,  to  hold 
m  separate  compartments  their  res|X)nsibili- 
ties  as  citi/.ens  and  their  res}X)nsibilities  as 
artists. 

The  reasons  for  this  shift  in  the  direction 
of  the  novel  have  been  so  widely  discussed 
that  there  is  little  {X)int  in  rehearsing  them 
here.  Many  such  discussions,  which  view 
recent  developments  with  alarm,  beg  the 
question  by  pointing  the  finger  at  the  “New 
Oitics,”  who  have  impressed  upon  the  nov¬ 
elist  an  interest  in  formalism  heretofore 
confined  to  the  }x)et.  The  fundamental 
question  remains  as  to  why  the  present-day 
writer  should  prefer  this  formalism,  almost 
at  times  as  an  end  in  itself,  to  the  public  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  major  novelists  of  past  decades. 
Something  of  an  answer  lies,  of  course,  in 
the  fact  that  ttxlav’s  novelist  knows  of  no 


ism  which  he  can  use  as  a  searchlight  to 
{penetrate  the  darkness  of  the  world  he  lives 
in.  The  world  of  the  1950’s  is  not  the  world 
of  the  1890’s,  nor  even  that  of  the  1930’s. 
Howells’s  ajnfident  assertion  that  realism 
was  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the 
truthful  treatment  of  material  seemed  to 
make  sense  even  to  the  majority  of  the  more 
vigorous  realists  of  the  following  decades; 
to  the  thoughtful  writer  today  it  seems  al¬ 
most  touchingly  naive.  The  novelists  of  the 
Thirties  found  their  truth  in  Marx;  the 
young  novelist  texlay  has  seen  ux)  many 
g(x>d  minds  betrayed  by  ideologies,  and  he 
fights  shy  of  them.  Critics  speak  now  of  a 
“new  liberalism,’’  which  rejects  progressiv- 
ism  and  resists  commitment  to  drKtrinaire 
[xisitions  of  any  sort  in  the  belief  that  such 
commitment  shuts  off  what  Richard  Chase 
has  called  the  “continuous  act  of  imagina¬ 
tive  criticism,”  and  Lionel  Trilling,  the 
imaginative  awareness  of  life’s  “variousness 
and  possibility,”  as  well  as  its  “complexity 
and  difficulty.” 

The  restoration  of  liberalism  to  so  compre¬ 
hensive  a  view  would  be  salutary,  but  there 
has  been  only  small  evidence  of  it  in  the  fic¬ 
tion  since  1940.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
deal  with  themes  of  private  guilt  and  moral 
ambiguity  in  introspective  novels  heavily 
freighted  with  symbolism  and  written  with 
a  fiirmal  precision  that  would  have  defied 
the  skill  of  Hawthorne  or  even  Henry 
James.  The  absorption  of  the  novelist  in  his 
craft  is  in  itself  a  healthy  development.  The 
novelist’s  search  for  form,  James  complained 
in  1884,  was  popularly  regarded  as  “too  friv¬ 
olous  to  be  edifying,  and  too  serious  to  be 
diverting”;  and  not  only  the  reading  public, 
but  the  majority  of  novelists  themselves  per- 
si.sted  in  such  a  view  through  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  present  century.  James’s 
criticism,  as  well  as  his  fiction,  is  being  prof¬ 
itably  studied  by  youthful  writers  today,  and 
they  are  learning  their  technical  lessons 
well.  What  they  .seem  to  miss,  however,  is 
his  insistence  on  the  importance  of  “sub¬ 
ject,”  and  the  moral  vision  that  informed 
his  own  work.  The  attempt  of  fiction  to  ap- 
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proximate  too  closely  the  formal  perfection 
of  poetry  has  necessarily  resulted  in  a  drastic 
narrowing  of  its  scope.  Its  larger  potential¬ 
ities — its  peculiar  suitability  for  suggesting 
life’s  “variousness  and  possibility” — are  be¬ 
ing  ignored. 

Grave  concern  over  the  novelist’s  increas¬ 
ing  reluctance  to  brave  the  difficulties  of 
contemporary  reality  has  inspired  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  novel  is  not  now  a 
moribund  form.  Not  only  disgruntled  re¬ 
viewers,  who  fail  to  see  the  problem  in  all 
its  complexity,  but  critics  of  more  compre¬ 
hensive  view  as  well,  are  stressing  the  need 
for  the  restitution  of  belief  in  man’s  moral 
responsibility  and  in  the  significance  of  his 
movements.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  the 
novel  lives  up)on  its  interest  in  the  human 
personality,  and  that  it  may  very  well  die  of 
malnutrition  if  it  persists  in  seeing  only  the 
negation  of  the  personality  and  the  vanity 
of  effort.  At  the  same  time  little  will  be 
accomplished  by  reprimanding  the  novelist 
for  his  dereliction,  as  though  affirmations 
can  be  produced  on  demand.  Glib  optimism 
in  fiction  will  always  be  in  God’s  plenty. 
The  serious  novelist  can  do  no  more  than 
represent  his  own  vision  of  life,  whatever 
it  may  be. 

It  is  asking  more  of  the  novel  than  it  can 
|>crform  to  demand  that  it  re-establish  the 
grounds  of  faith.  The  best  that  it  can  do  has 
been  demonstrated  by  William  Faulkner, 
Ernest  Hemingway,  and  Robert  Penn  War¬ 
ren.  All  three  have  found  their  way  to  a 
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limited  belief  that  is  based  neither  on  blind 
hojye  nor  on  a  minimization  of  the  desperate 
spiritual  straits  in  which  man  now  finds 
himself.  All  three  have  discovered  the  same 
truth;  but  it  is  Faulkner,  held  in  the  most 
profound  respect  by  his  younger  contemjx)- 
raries,  who  may  prrtve  to  have  done  most, 
by  his  example,  for  the  revitalization  of 
American  fiction.  The  quality  of  his  fiction 
has  l)een  very  uneven,  hut  in  its  totality  it 
has  the  kind  of  grandeur  which  derives 
from  his  exploiting  the  [X)ssibilities  of  his 
medium  to  the  fullest  of  his  jxiwers.  Domi¬ 
nating  his  work  is  his  {xiwerful  conviction 
of  human  depravity,  against  which  the  best 
of  his  characters  helplessly  struggle;  and 
reality  itself,  viewed  through  the  tortured 
consciousness  of  evil,  wears  the  distorted, 
terrifying  aspect  of  a  nightmare,  in  the 
midst  of  which  his  jKople  act  out  violently 
the  meaningless  dramas  of  their  lives.  And 
yet,  paradoxically,  there  is  in  his  work  a 
large  compassion,  and  (increasingly  in  his 
more  recent  fiction)  a  recognition  of  the 
miracle  of  man’s  courage,  his  powers  of  en¬ 
durance,  and  his  will  to  survive.  Enmeshed 
in  evil,  capable  himself  of  far  more  evil  than 
g(K)d,  man  can  only  struggle  and  sulTer  and 
die.  Hut  in  the  agony  of  his  existence  lies 
his  affirmation. 

The  truth  is  an  ancient  one;  but  if  the 
artist  has  any  responsibility,  it  is  that  of  re¬ 
discovering  old  truths  in  the  bitterness  of 
the  experience  of  his  own  time. 

Univenity  of  Of^lahoma 
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to  twenty-five  sheets  each  year. 
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On  Reading  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

By  Isabel  Williams  Vcrry 
The  centuries  slumber  sotto-lipped 
(While  the  clock  declaims  in  the  steeple) 
Each  drawn  dustward  to  the  crypt 
Of  its  incarnate  people. 

One  lies  with  Athens’  poets;  where 
The  Caesars  rest,  another; 

The  sire  of  Solomon’s  wisdom,  there; 

Here,  the  Sphinx’  elder  brother. 

The  centuries  sleep,  and  sleeping,  turn 
In  seismic  dreams,  awaking 
Wraiths  in  time’s  corroded  urn 
Until  some  gray  shapes,  breaking 

Upward  like  great  moths  to  the  light, 

Are  lured  toward  lamps  of  study. 
Sarcophagus  or  pigsty  might 
Have  been  the  setting.  Muddy 

Nile  held  the  Stone,  the  Rosetta  key. 

Now  cliff  caves  in  vibration 
Spill  phosphorescent  shadows.  We 
Glimmer  on  revelation. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hermann  Kasadt^ 

By  John  R.  Frey 

One  of  the  names  most  certainly  to  appear  on 
any  valid  list  of  truly  notable  figures  on  the  lit¬ 
erary  scene  of  postwar  Germany  is  that  of  Her¬ 
mann  Kasack.  Creatively  active  since  1918, 
Kasack  is  now  sixty  years  of  age  and  has,  for 
the  past  few  years,  had  the  distinction  of  being 
president  of  the  Deutsche  Akademie  fiir 
Sprache  und  Dichtung. 

As  author  of  several  dramas,  narratives,  and 
especially  of  verse,  Kasack  had  long  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  the  initiated.  But  it  took  the 
extraordinary  event  of  1947,  the  publication  of 
his  first  novel.  Die  Stadt  hinter  dem  Strom,  to 
catapult  his  name  into  the  literary  limelight 
and  lift  it  to  true  prominence.  Indeed,  few  if 
any  literary  products  of  that  period  provoked 
more  discussion  in  Germany,  and  few  of  its 
type  have  been  translated  into  more  languages 
than  this  strangely  fascinating  chronicle  and 
symbol  of  nightmarish  existence  during  Ger¬ 
many's  and,  for  that  matter,  Europe’s  most 
desperate  and  critical  hours.  Significantly,  the 
book  has  inspired  musical  treatment  by  reput¬ 
able  composers,  and  it  won  its  author  the  Fon- 


tane  Prize,  awarded  by  the  city  of  Berlin,  in 
1949. 

This  major  work  of  Kasack,  followed  since 
by  the  narrative  Der  Webstuhl  (1949),  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  German  {X)et  Oskar  Loerke  ( 1951), 
the  novel  Das  grosse  Netz  (1952),  the  story 
False hungen  ( 1953),  the  volume  of  poetry  Aus 
dem  chinesischen  Bilderbuch  (1955),  and  the 
collection  of  essays  and  speeches  Mosaih^steine 
( 1956),  might  seem  something  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunistic  experiment,  on  account  of  its  quite 
unusual  nature.  Actually,  however,  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  it  b  amply  prepared  in  Kasack’s 
earlier  works,  particularly  in  his  poems.  The 
poet’s  perceptive  eye  had  consistently  registered 
the  problematic  aspects  of  modern  existence  in 
the  western  world.  And  now  if,  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  timely  symbolical  depiction  of  life, 
the  author  resorted  to  means  akin  to  surreal¬ 
ism,  he  merely  extended  and  intensified  his 
practiced  mode  of  expression  in  accord  with 
new  realities  and  the  necessity  of  adequately 
depicting  them.  True,  the  haunting  shadows 
of  Kafka  hover  over  this  controversial  book, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  extraordinary 
nature  represents  a  genuine  artistic  response 
rather  than  a  whim. 

The  problematic  aspects  of  life  that  had  al¬ 
ways  engaged  Kasack’s  metaphysically  orient¬ 
ed  mind  and  figured  as  dominant  themes  in 
his  writings  center  on  western  man’s  spiritual 
dislocation,  i.c.,  his  isolation  within  the  All  of 
existence.  A  fateful  predicament,  it  incessantly 
gives  rise  to  dreams  of  a  personal  existence 
tuned  to  and  imbued  with  the  harmony  of  the 
All.  But  the  avenues  of  self-fulfilment,  of  a 
meaningful  life — be  it  through  the  consum¬ 
mating  union  with  another  human  being  or 
through  metaphysical  communion — afford 
man  only  brief  sojourns  in  the  realm  of  "pure 
existence,’’  that  state  of  being  which  is  free  of 
the  pernicious  dualism  of  life  so  prevalent  in 
the  western  world.  Invariably  these  avenues 
terminate  in  the  melancholy  loneliness  of  iso¬ 
lation.  Taking  such  a  view  of  life,  Kasack,  un¬ 
like  some  of  his  more  optimistic  and  activistic 
contemporaries  with  similar  ideals,  was  obvi¬ 
ously  guided  by  a  skeptically  reflective  mind. 
If  his  first  published  poems  (1918)  bear  the 
typically  expressionistic  title  Der  Mensch,  his 
first  drama  has  the  telling  title  Die  tragische 
Sendung  (1920).  Even  where,  in  his  early 
endeavors,  the  quest  for  harmony  rings  with 
the  spirited  tones  of  exaltation,  the  gnawing 
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knowledge  of  the  tragic  discord  between  actual 
and  desired  existence  asserts  a  restraining  force 
on  both  his  poetic  vision  and  his  form.  His 
sympathy  with  the  literary  dynamism  of  the 
time,  known  as  Expressionism,  never  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  shape  in  the  excesses  character¬ 
istic  of  some  of  its  products.  Reading  Kasack 
is  to  be  conscious  of  a  remarkable  flawless- 
ness,  balance,  and  beauty  of  form,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  turning  to  realism  in  his  excellent 
dramatic  treatment  of  a  critical  period  in  Van 
Gogh’s  life,  a  treatment  pointed  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  creative  mind’s  isolation  and  of 
friendship  (Gauguin).  The  drama  in  question 
is  Vincent  (1924).  And  incidentally,  to  read 
Kasack’s  poems  collected  in  the  volume  Das 
ewige  Dasein  (1943  and  again  1949)  is  to  feel 
in  varying  degree  the  presence  of  Holderlin, 
Hofmannsthal,  Rilke,  and  Hesse.  At  the  same 
time  this  poetry  is  not  so  eclectic  as  to  be  with¬ 
out  allusions  to  the  political  realities  of  the 
Thirties  and  Forties.  With  all  his  loving  em¬ 
phasis  on  true  artistry,  Kasack  is  not  one  to 
believe  in  the  irreconcilability  of  poisie  pure 
and  po^sie  engagie.  The  discriminating  read¬ 
er’s  eye  has  no  difficulty  discerning  instances 
of  veiled  attacks  against  the  Nazi  regime.  It 
might  be  mentioned  here  parenthetically  that 
from  1933  on  Kasack  was  banned  from  the 
radio  with  which  he  had  been  actively  associ¬ 
ated.  And  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  his 
being  persona  non  grata  in  tbe  Third  Reich,  he 
served,  together  with  Peter  Suhrkamp,  as  a 
pillar  of  the  officially  suspect  and  persecuted 
S.  Fischer  publishing  house  and  continued  to 
contribute  to  Die  Neue  Rundschau  speaks 
for  itself. 

Kasack’s  unmistakable  meditative  note  and 
philosophically  tinted  symbolism  come  nearest 
to  assuming  a  mystic  flavor  when  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Death.  Since  the  mystery  of  death 
can  never  be  dealt  with  adequately  on  a  purely 
rational  basis,  poets  have  sometimes  tended  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  egocentric,  i.e.,  subjective 
speculation  and  artistic  exploitation.  Kasack 
is  inordinately  fascinated  by  the  mystery  of 
death,  but  he  is  too  intent  upon  finding  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  general  need  for  spiritual  reorienta¬ 
tion  to  stray  nonchalantly  from  the  grounds  of 
rational  reflection.  He  became  convinced  that 
the  failure  to  recognize  the  true  significance 
of  death  constitutes  the  major  deficiency  of  the 
western  mentality  and  spirituality.  What  man 
has  to  realize  is,  in  his  opinion,  that  death’s 
function  is,  above  all,  to  preserve  the  balance 
in  an  essentially  wisely  ordered  structure  of 
universal  existence.  Like  life,  death  sustains 
the  principle  of  perpetual  mutation.  Kasack 
further  came  to  believe  that  we  can  be  guided 


to  a  sound  outlook  on  the  mystery  of  all  exis¬ 
tence  and  the  transitoriness  of  individual  ex¬ 
istence  by  the  wisdom  inherent  in  the  Asian 
spirituality  and  philosophy  of  life  with  its  as- 
sertedly  harmonious  view  of  all  Being. 

Since  history  dramatically  outdid  itself  in 
validating  Kasack’s  skeptical  appraisal  of  the 
inner  man  in  the  western  world,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  above  points  should  become 
the  central  message  of  the  novel  Die  Stadt  hin- 
ter  dem  Strom,  written  during  the  fateful 
years  1942-1944  and  1945-1946.  (The  inter¬ 
ruption  was  caused  by  the  precariousness  of 
Kasack’s  position  as  chief  of  the  S.  Fischer- 
Verlag  during  the  imprisonment  of  its  regu¬ 
lar  head,  Peter  Suhrkamp.)  The  imaginary 
city  across  the  river  is  a  city  of  the  dead,  as 
we  eventually  find  out  with  the  central  char¬ 
acter,  Lindhoff,  who  was  called  there  by  its 
prefecture  to  be  in  charge  of  the  official  arch¬ 
ives.  The  outward  appearance,  the  "life,”  the 
institutions,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
are  such  as  to  make  it  a  realistically  unreal  set¬ 
ting.  The  whole  picture  has  an  eery  trans¬ 
parency  about  it:  most  of  the  houses  reduced 
to  empty  shells  and  facades  suggesting  the¬ 
atrical  scenery;  a  catacomb  existence  for  the 
marionettish  multitudes  governed  very  sys¬ 
tematically  by  a  coldly  impersonal,  well  housed 
administrative  machinery  that  is  run  by  an 
all-powerful  prefect  never  seen,  only  heard; 
two  factories  with  huge  slave  labor  forces  and 
ever  more  efficient  production  methods  in 
making  and  grinding  up  big  building  stones; 
wild  bartering  in  which  everyone  winds  up 
with  his  original  possession;  a  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  music  and  of  children,  excepting  in¬ 
termittent  children’s  processions  in  transit;  an 
elite  archives  force  quietly  devoted  to  the 
super-task  of  sifting  and  filing  the  human 
spirit’s  important  contributions  down  through 
the  ages  to  the  present  moment — this,  in  the 
main,  is  the  picture  confronting  the  puzzled 
archivist  Lindhoff.  That  he  is  the  only  living 
being  among  a  host  of  phantoms  in  human 
shape  in  this  place  of  anxiety  and  senseless¬ 
ness,  he  discovers  only  at  the  moment  when 
the  love  between  himself  and  the  woman  he 
had  loved  but  could  not  attain  on  the  other 
side  should  be  but  cannot  be  consummated. 
By  this  denial  of  fulfilment  Kasack  once  again 
indicates  that  it  is  the  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  relation  between  life  and  death  rather  than 
the  sustaining  force  in  man’s  transitory  exist¬ 
ence  that  we  call  love  which  will  enable  man 
to  reach  a  state  of  lasting  harmony.  To  bring 
the  archivist  to  a  full  understanding  of  this  is 
the  real  purpose  of  his  remaining  experiences 
in  the  city  before  returning  for  a  short  while 
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to  share  with  the  living  his  newly  gained  in¬ 
sights. 

The  Stadt  is  an  uncomfortable  book,  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  the  metaphysical  horror  it 
conveys.  Another  and  more  subtle  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  in  our  sense  of  uneasiness  is  the 
awareness  that  the  lemurian  aspects  of  Ka- 
sack’s  portrayal  are  reflections  of  frightful 
realities  and  not  just  poetic  inventions.  The 
city  of  the  dead  is  the  projection  into  the  Be¬ 
yond,  into  a  metaphysical  realm,  of  any  real 
city  and  life  therein  under  apocalyptic,  ghostly 
circumstances.  Hence  we  cannot  conveniently 
dismiss  the  book  as  mere  fantastic  literature. 
Here  there  is  none  of  the  comforting  distance 
normally  experienced  with  poetic  depictions  of 
dread  visions,  be  they  of  the  “underworld” 
as  in  classical  literature,  or  of  things  to 
come  as  in  Orwell’s  1984  and  Walter  Jens’s 
Mein.  Die  Welt  der  Angel{lagten  ( 1950),  with 
all  of  which  the  Stadt  has  something  in  com¬ 
mon. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  Stadt  is 
not  a  speculatively  contrived  fancy.  As  re¬ 
vealed  by  its  author,  the  initial  impulse  for  its 
creation  came  from  a  dream-vision  that  he  had 
in  1941,  a  vision  of  a  bleak  inorganic  vastness 
dominated  by  a  peculiarly  glassy  atmosphere 
and  peopled  by  human  phantoms.  It  was  the 
kind  of  vision  that  a  dying  person  might  have; 
and  in  that  light  the  city  may  be  regarded  as  a 
symbolical  station  passed  by  the  dying  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  transition  from  the  full  con¬ 
sciousness  of  life  to  its  total  extinction,  in 
other  words,  an  intermediary  metaphysical 
stage  between  existence  and  non-existence. 
This  quasi-scientihe  basis  in  no  way  makes  the 
vision  of  the  city  less  fantastic,  but  obviously 
Kasack’s  concern  was  not  with  the  vision  itself 
but  its  symbolical  presentation  of  reality.  And 
incidentally  it  provided  him  with  what  be 
considered  the  most  suitable  vantage  point  for 
an  unobstructed  view  of  all  existence  and  of  the 
true  nature  of  life.  While  the  city  as  such  sym¬ 
bolizes  life  in  our  epoch  at  its  worst,  the  two 
factories  are  meant  to  represent  the  eternal 
order  of  things.  Thus  the  book  is  a  cogent 
symbol,  immediate  and  metaphysical,  timely 
and  timeless  in  its  implications  Being  without 
the  buoyant  taith  in  a  benevolent  Christian 
deity  and  without  an  optimistically  inspired 
system  for  curing  the  ills  of  mankind,  Ka¬ 
sack’s  message  may  seem  meager.  His  faith  in 
the  guiding  [rawer  of  the  Asian  wisdom,  in 
which  respect  he  certainly  finds  himself  in 
good  company  (Hesse,  etc.),  may  not  convince 
too  many  people.  But  whatever  appeal  Ka¬ 
sack’s  efforts  may  or  may  not  have,  they  are 
sincere  attempts  of  a  highly  reflective — and 


basically  skeptical — mind  to  convey  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  spirit  and 
to  offer  something  positive  by  pointing  the 
way  from  near  spiritual  bankruptcy  in  the 
western  world  to  a  meaningful  life.  It  seems 
right  to  cite  here  the  poem  that  Kasack  him¬ 
self  considers  to  express  the  inmost  meaning 
of  what  is  portrayed  in  Die  Stadt  hinter  dem 
Strom: 

In  ihren  Brunnen  steigen 
Die  Waster,  eitig-klar. 

Wir  Khopfen  aut  dem  Schweigen 
Den  Tag,  dat  fahr. 

O  Nuchternheit  und  Erbc 
Am  Randc  dieter  Zeit\ 

In  einer  letzten  Scherbe 
Spiegelt  tich  Ewigkeit. 

Passivistic  as  Kasack’s  concept  of  a  worth¬ 
while  existence  may  seem,  the  author  is  any¬ 
thing,  as  previously  indicated,  but  an  escapist. 
He  has  not  hesitated  to  commit  himself  on  the 
question  of  the  writer’s  function  in  mid<en- 
tury.  Sharply  critical  of  conventionalism  and 
eclecticism  in  contemporary  German  litera¬ 
ture,  he  holds  that  the  writer  must  depict  pres¬ 
ent  realities.  And  being  of  necessity  a  moralist, 
he  has  to  help  shape — by  depicting,  not  pre¬ 
scribing — new  concepts  of  life  in  our  changed 
world,  a  world  in  which  the  individual  is  no 
longer  the  measure  of  all  things.  Like  other 
CJerman  writers  Kasack  has  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  psychological  method  of  literary 
portrayal  is  pass^.  What  must  engage  the  writ¬ 
er’s  interest  is  not  the  individual  but  collective 
concerns,  the  human  types  and  the  very  essence 
and  spirit  of  our  times.  The  only  adequate 
literary  form  today,  as  far  as  prose  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  form  of  what  Kasack  chooses  to 
designate  “Utopia,’’  i.e.,  a  form  that  conveys  a 
seeming,  a  higher  reality.  He  speaks  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  Kafka’s  form  to  the  portrayal  of 
basic  human  types,  a  synthesis,  as  it  were,  of 
poifie  pure  and  pohie  engagie. 

Quite  effective  for  an  undertaking  like  the 
Stadt,  Kasack’s  method — one  form  of  (German 
avant-gardism  if  the  postwar  period — is  apt 
to  lead  to  a  more  than  desirable  measure  of  ab¬ 
straction  when  applied  to  the  portrayal  of  life 
“on  this  side.”  fhat  is  felt  to  be  the  case  in 
the  ironical  parabi:  Der  Webstuhl.  (..acking 
any  individually  piohled  characters,  this  sober 
and  satirical  chronicle  of  an  unnamed  people’s 
life  over  several  centuries,  centering  in  the  cult 
of  the  loom  and  its  gradually  growing  excesses, 
is  a  symiralical  crystallization  of  European 
civilization’s  road  from  a  once  harmonious 
social,  cultural,  and  political  existence  to  an 
insufferably  bureaucratic  and  producuon-mad 
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society,  a  soulless  mechanistic  existence  of 
power  and  exploitation,  and  final  destruction. 
Intellectually  one  can  appreciate  the  author’s 
intent;  one  may  find  the  underlying  thesis 
valid;  and  yet,  as  a  creative  work  the  narrative 
lacks  something.  Void  of  the  immensely  sug¬ 
gestive  power  of  Die  Stadt  hinter  dent  Strom 
and  particularly  certain  scenes  therein,  the  al¬ 
legory  of  the  loom  becomes  too  transparent  and 
schematic  a  picture  of  life  to  convey  to  our 
minds  and  imagination  a  compelling  sem¬ 
blance  to  real  life.  One  is  left  with  the  same 
feeling  that  we  get  in  looking  at  the  glass 
mannequin  in  the  windows  of  some  (Jerman 
apothecary  shops.  The  whole  structure  is 
there,  it  is  even  animated  by  some  fluid  sug¬ 
gesting  the  circulation  of  the  hlood,  but  it  does 
not  live,  cannot  quite  come  to  life.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  Kasack  made  it  a  point  to  in¬ 
troduce  precisely  this  figure,  the  mannequin, 
into  his  second  novel,  Das  grosse  Netz. 

Exemplifying  vividly  Kasack’s  concept  of 
the  nature  and  function  of  literature  today, 
this  pointedly  ironical  and  satirical  depiction 
of  life,  the  underlying  idea  of  which  goes  back 
to  1947,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Stadt  in  more 
ways  than  one.  If  the  motto  is  now  memento 
vivere  instead  of  memento  mori,  there  is  talk 
even  here  of  society  and  culture  l>eing  a  dying 
affair.  And  structurally  Das  grosse  Netz  is 
again  a  chronicle  of  a  town,  this  time  a  post¬ 
war  German  provincial  town  which  experi¬ 
ences  a  year  of  decidedly  unusual  happenings. 
For  that  matter,  the  town  might  actually  he 
located  anywhere  in  Europe.  Motivated  hy 
the  moralist’s  aim  to  hold  up  to  his  own  con¬ 
temporaries  the  mirror  reflecting  the  true  and 
largely  hidden  face  of  present-day  society  and 
thereby  to  warn  of  lurking  dangers,  Kasack 
hit  upon  the  ingenious  scheme  of  having  a 
powerful  foreign  film  company, the  IFE,  which 
is  mysteriously  backed  by  the  governmental 
authorities  at  home  and  abroad,  use  this  com¬ 
munity  as  a  lalwratory  for  a  documentary  mov¬ 
ing  picture  of  our  times,  of  homo  sapiens  in 
Europe  at  the  crossroads,  (iradually  and  sys¬ 
tematically  the  “normal”  routine  of  life  in 
this  unscarred  and  placid  town  is  transforme<l 
hy  the  IFE  into  war  and  postwar  conditions, 
reaching  finally  a  state  of  severe  deprivation 
and  total  regimentation.  In  spite  of  being  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  dark  alwut  the  real  nature  of  the 
IFE,  and  in  spite  of  discovering  no  visible 
basis  for  the  absolute  authority  it  exercises  over 
their  lives,  the  population  accepts,  not  quite 
phlegmatically  but  without  serious  resistance, 
the  new  order  of  things.  No  one,  and  least  of 
all  Mr.  Icks  (X),  the  central  character  who 
goes  to  work  for  the  mysterious  organisation, 


has  any  clear  concept  of  freedom.  Hence  every¬ 
one  gets  caught  in  “the  big  net.”  And  when  fi¬ 
nally  the  hoax  of  the  IFE,  the  “Institute  for 
Europe”  (actually  the  International  Film  Ex¬ 
port  Co.)  which  is  fronting  in  the  triple  rolc^f 
travel  and  tourist  bureau,  of  a  museum  in  the 
nature  of  a  “Hominal  Garden”  exhibiting  the 
various  living  types  making  up  human  society, 
and  of  a  Statistical  Academy  devoted  to  the 
study  of  human  behavior,  is  cleared  up,  the 
(x>pulation  makes  a  raucous  holiday  of  the 
occasion  and  the  opportunity  to  be  immortal¬ 
ised  on  the  celluloid  strip  rather  than  to  reflect 
upon  the  pathetically  comic  role  it  had  played. 
The  witches’  sabbath  is  climaxed  by  the  hor¬ 
ribly  ironic  tragedy  of  a  miscalculated  magnet 
bomh  snuffing  out  thousands  of  lives  at  the 
height  of  the  IFE-inspired  festival.  The  beau¬ 
teous  but  mute  and  frail  “Miss  Europe,”  who 
was  to  reign  over  the  festival  but  died  shortly 
before  it  started,  silently  lies  in  state  in  the 
market  place  of  the  devastated  town. 

The  realistic  and  the  utopian  elements  are — 
excepting  the  somewhat  forced  climax — skil¬ 
fully  blended,  and  one  cannot,  provided  the 
necessary  sense  of  humor  and  openmindedness 
is  mustered,  escape  the  fascination  produced 
by  this  synthesis.  Present  realities  are  com¬ 
bined  with  purely  imaginative  happenings 
which,  however,  have  unmistakable  roots  in 
recent  historical  facts.  Thus  the  seemingly 
fantastic  is  again  basically  real.  The  author’s 
intent  is,  of  course,  not  to  predict  things  to 
come,  but  to  depict  once  again — and  this  time, 
as  stated,  with  pointed  irony  and  satire — the 
mental  climate  of  Europe,  the  average  individ¬ 
ual’s  de-individualized  existence.  It  is  not  the 
specific  events  that  matter,  but  the  general 
state  that  these  events  symbolize. 

If  pr)stwar  (Jerman  literature  has  offered  no 
real  counterpart  to  French  Existentialism,  ex¬ 
istentialist  thinking  certainly  is  manifested  in 
Kasack’s  type  of  concern  with  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  problems  and  values  of  our  existence.  Wher¬ 
ever  this  concern  entails  a  strong  accent  on 
the  allegorical  and  satirical  in  his  writings,  the 
result  is  no  longer  “pure  literature”  in  the 
conventional  sense.  But  to  be  sure,  it  is  not 
meant  to  be.  This  is  important  since  it  is  one 
thing  to  lack  |X)etic  vision  and  creative  power, 
as  Kasack  does  not,  and  another  for  a  moralist 
who  regards  the  writer  as  the  conscience  of 
his  times  to  carry  out  his  concept  of  literature 
in  his  own  manner. 

Still  definitely  preoccupied  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  values  but  veering  away  from  abstrac¬ 
tion,  Kasack  strikes  a  new  and  positive  note 
in  the  simply  and  masterfully  told  Fdlschungen 
fl95?).  This  is  the  story  of  (.lemens  San«I 
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berg  who,  more  devoted  to  his  renowned  col¬ 
lection  of  antiques  than  to  the  practical  and 
human  affairs  of  daily  living,  comes  to  realize 
through  some  painful  personal  experiences 
how  "false”  one’s  perspective  on  art  and  life 
can  be;  how  the  idolization  of  past  achieve¬ 
ments  as  absolute  standards  of  genuine  values 
blinds  one  to  the  fact  that  the  enduring  values 
have  their  own  validity  in  each  age,  including 
our  own.  Sandberg  resolutely  terminates  his 
“romantic  cult  of  restoration,”  making  the 
somewhat  drastic  sacrifice  of  forsaking  his 
cherished  collection.  But  he  is  left  with  a  sense 
of  gain  rather  than  loss. 

Kasack  wants  his  literary  depictions  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  reflections  of  a  seismograph  rather 
than  of  a  “psychograph,”  he  tells  us  in  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  speech  for  the  Fontane  Prize  which 
is  now,  together  with  his  other  “Beitrage  zu 
Literatur  und  Kunst,”  easily  accessible,  thanks 
to  Peter  Suhrkamp  who  published  them  under 
the  modest  title  of  Mosail(steine  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Kasack’s  sixtieth  birthday.  This  col¬ 
lection  of  commentaries  shows  Kasask  a  well 
versed,  solidly  analytical  and  highly  perceptive 
observer  and  critic.  Again  and  again  we  ex¬ 
perience  the  delight  of  reading  perspicuous 
and  effectively  formulated  utterances,  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  topic  of  discussion  is  lyric  po¬ 
etry.  Particularly  enlightening  in  regard  to 
Kasack’s  cosmology  and  views  on  art  is  the 
essay  “Das  Chinesische  in  der  Kunst,”  first 
published  in  Die  Neue  Rundschau  (1941). 
This  essay  was  the  outgrowth  of  Kasack’s 
many  years  studying  Eastern  art,  philosophy, 
and  spirituality.  There  is  no  surprise  indeed 
in  the  fact  that  his  last  creative  work  to  date 
bears  the  title  Aus  dem  chinesischen  Rilder- 
buch.  The  serene  cosmic  order  in  which  Ka¬ 
sack  believes,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  question¬ 
able  in  life,  has  been  once  again  crystallized  in 
the  beautifully  wrought  form  of  this  exquis¬ 
ite  set  of  poems.  These  poems  constitute  a 
fitting  link  in  the  totality  of  his  creative  work 
which,  if  not  overwhelmingly  voluminous,  is 
certainly  more  than  casually  noteworthy. 

It  is  understandable  that  Kasack,  the  creative 
mind,  cannot  entirely  escape  moments  of  un¬ 
happiness  over  the  deep  inroads  on  his  time 
by  years  of  editorial  activity.  He  may  well 
take  consolation,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
this  very  experience  is  bearing  rich  fruit  in  the 
form  of  extremely  worthwhile  publications, 
sponsored  by  the  Deutsche  Akademie  fiir 
Sprache  und  Dichtung  since  his  assumption  of 
its  presidency. 

University  of  Illinois 


Ernst  Weddinger  at  Sixty 
By  Jacob  Picard 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  familiarize  readers 
of  this  magazine  with  the  name  of  Ernst  Wal- 
dinger,  who  has  recently  celebrated  his  six¬ 
tieth  birthday.  For  many  years  almost  every 
issue  has  contained  one  or  more  of  his  expert 
criticisms,  mostly  on  lyric  poetry  and  always 
with  a  special  discriminating  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  alone  would  entitle  him  to  congrat¬ 
ulations  on  this  day,  for  he  is  a  lyric  poet  in 
his  own  right  and  not  a  usual  and  average  one 
at  that,  a  fact  which  particularly  enables  him 
as  a  craftsman  to  be  the  judge  of  others. 

We  may  call  this  imigri  from  Austria  and 
teacher  of  the  Cjerman  language  and  literature 
at  Skidmore  College  one  of  the  foremost  of  his 
generation  of  Austrian  lyric  poets.  Ever  since 
his  one-time  friend,  Josef  Weinheber,  found 
his  tragic  end,  it  is  unquestionably  Ernst  Wal- 
dinger  who  took  his  place  in  that  group  of  a 
special  line  of  lyricists  who  had  grown  mature 
before  the  advent  to  Hitler  in  their  country. 
In  addition,  after  he  had  made  his  escape  from 
his  homeland  to  this  country,  in  1938,  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of 
all  the  pure  poets  writing  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  in  exile  and,  in  fact,  in  some  respects  the 
voice  of  his  former  compatriots  who  found 
refuge  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
production  of  this  immigrant  can  match  the 
best  creations  of  poets  of  the  land  he  has  left. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  new  books  of  his 
have  been  published  which  have  kept  pace 
with  the  stature  of  his  former  achievements, 
even  surpassed  it  in  several  directions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  emotion.  They  comprise  a  resjiectable 
number  of  volumes.  If  his  first  book,  Der 
Gemmenschneider,  published  in  Vienna  in 
1937,  with  its  different  subject  matter,  already 
showed  the  maturity  of  a  pure  and  original 
lyricist — perhaps  not  entirely  free  from  the 
typical  Austrian  Bildungslyril{ — his  new  crea¬ 
tions  have  a  blessedly  genuine  melos.  One  sel¬ 
dom  discovers  lyricism  so  exclusively  an  or¬ 
ganic  means  of  expression  as  here;  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  poet  evidently  has  to  express 
himself  exclusively  in  rhythms  and  rhymes  to 
put  down  immediate  imagery  and  emotional 
associations.  He  just  cannot  do  it  otherwise 
but  by  exalted  meter,  and  the  rhyme  is  always 
a  natural  necessity  to  him.  It  is  his  very  own 
kind  of  musicality.  Three  books  have  been 
published  since  that  time;  Die  l^uhlen  Bauern- 
stuben,  Musil(  fiir  diese.Zeit,  and  Glucl(  und 
Geduld,  strong  volumes  as  far  as  lyric  poetry 
goes;  this  aside  from  the  fact  that  his  pieces 
are  part  of  all  Austrian  anthologies. 
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There  is  a  constant  growing,  no  letting 
down,  and  the  richness  of  subject  matter  in 
fact  seems  to  be  as  inexhaustible  as  it  was  in 
the  first  book.  Be  it  a  painful  memory  of  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  First  World  War,  when  he 
was  badly  wounded,  or  the  nostalgic  longing 
time  and  again  for  that  mellow  landscape 
around  Danube  and  Wienerwald  and  nearby 
n.uuntains,  which  have  created  him  and  his 
symbols  for  life,  or  some  special  experience 
of  the  mind  of  the  emigri,  some  social  one 
touching  his  heart,  or  all  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  here  and  over  there,  there  is  no  obstacle 
which  he  is  not  able  to  overcome  with  his  in¬ 
nate  formal  strength  and  craftsmanship.  He 
succeeds  in  shaping  the  most  actual  of  immedi¬ 
ate  experience  into  definite  form,  giving  it 
symbolic  meaning  above  mere  reporting,  es¬ 
pecially  with  metaphors  of  strongest  suggesti¬ 
bility  and  oneness,  solidly  rooted  in  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  the  natural  world  and  so  shaped 
by  an  utterly  inabstract  mind. 

Although  there  is  no  limit  to  his  use  of  any 
traditional  form,  his  favorite  one  is  the  sonnet, 
which  has  always  been  the  favorite  of  the  old 
Austrian  culture  influenced  by  Mediterranean 
Latin.  Yet,  what  does  he  make  out  of  this  Ro¬ 
manesque  “fourteen-liner”?  It  is  Ernst  Wal- 
dinger’s  very  own  voice,  unmistakable  in  its 
melodious  rhythms.  Listen  to  the  last  three 
lines  of  that  yearning  piece  “Der  Abend  ul>er 
Wien"  with  its  metaphoric  beauty: 

So  lanft  zerfallt  des  Tages  ttrengcr  Bau, 

So  leii',  alt  ob  der  Mantel  ciner  Frau 
Von  ihren  Khdnen  Schultern  niedcrgleite. 

Not  without  reason  he  depicts  the  meaning  of 
that  inexorable  form  in  a  poem  “Das  Sonnet,” 
using  the  extremely  fitting  word  for  it:  “kelch- 
kristallene  Kraft.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  little  gems  like 
“Erwachendes  Blatt”  which  are  unique  and 
original  (in  Gluct{  und  Grduld,  p.  129): 

Ein  bleichet  Blatt  im  Morgenlieht, 

Im  uncrtchlottencn  Grau; 

Noch  cinverwolkt  der  SchattenKhicht 
In  einet  Butchet  Bau: 


Sieh,  wie  et  funkeind  tich  entBkht, 

Die  diinne  Haut  der  Furcht  zerbrichti 
Datt  et  tich  telbtt  vertrau', 

Braucht  et  das  Griin  der  Zuverticht, 

Ein  Striihichen  Sonnentchem,  mehr  nicht, 

Und  einet  Tropfent  Tau. 

What  a  pure  symbol  it  is!  And  such  an  achieve¬ 
ment,  as  for  instance  that  dark  mystical  vision 
“CJesang  der  mythischen  Drescher”  (Die 
l(uhlen  Bauernstuben)  with  its  timely  threat, 
deserves  to  become  a  classic;  in  fact,  it  appears 
in  the  anthologies,  as  does  that  significantly 
touching  “Ein  Pferd  in  der  47.  Strasse.”  No 
wonder  there  is  a  poem  “Da  kann  es  nicht 
mehr  mit,  das  Menschenherz”  almost  despon¬ 
dently  deploring  the  human  situation  of  our 
time.  But  again  and  again  there  is  consolation; 
time  and  again  he  comforts  himself  with  the 
memory  of  his  descent  and  heritage,  whereas 
on  the  other  hand  more  and  more  his  subject 
matter  shows  a  happy  growth  into  the  life  of 
the  new  country.  How  successful  Waldinger 
bridges  the  gap  of  feeling  between  a  whole  life 
ostensibly  behind  him  and  all  the  new  experi¬ 
ences  across  the  ocean,  in  these  long  free  hex¬ 
ameters  “Zwischen  Hudson  und  Donau”! 

In  fact,  none  but  Ernst  Waldinger  can  be 
called  the  poetic  voice  of  the  recent  CJerman- 
Austrian  immigration  to  this  country,  a  voice 
such  as  none  before  had  in  artistic  achievement 
as  well  as  in  completeness  of  characteristic  ex¬ 
perience.  Here  it  ought  to  be  stressed  that  the 
recent  influx  from  German-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  has  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  German  writing  in  this  country  a  lit¬ 
erature  which  is  comparable  to  the  liest  of  the 
motherland,  the  former  productions  having 
lieen  always  dilettante  or  at  best  epigonic.  Yet, 
should  anyone  ask  with  whom  in  native  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  our  poet  may  be  compared,  in 
order  to  show  his  kind  and  measure — if  such 
comparisons  can  lx:  jiermitted  at  all — we  are 
able  to  say  without  hesitation:  Rolxrrt  Frost. 
And  this  not  only  in  subject  matter  and  s{ie- 
cial  feeling  but  also  in  his  traditional  and  yet 
particular  tone  and  melodies;  both  are  lyricists 
in  a  very  pure  and  similar  way. 

New  Yorl( 
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*  Germin  Arciniegas.  A merigo  and  the  New 
World.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  Harriet  dc  Onis,  tr.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1955.  xvi  323  -|-  ix  pages,  ill.  -f 
12  plates.  $5. 

The  old  polemic  on  the  discoveries  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci  is  once  more  brought  to  the  fore  in 
this  book,  which  states  the  grounds  for  the 
fact  that  the  New  World  bears  the  name  of 
America,  after  Vespucci,  instead  of  Columbus, 
as  well  as  the  character  and  even  honesty  of 
the  Florentine  merchant  who  later  became  a 
full-fledged  Spanish  citizen  and  a  sailor  to 
the  newly  discovered  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
lands;  above  all,  it  goes  over  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  and  highly  touchy  matter  of  Amerigo’s 
trip  of  discovery  to  the  mainland  of  South 
America  in  1497. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  discover¬ 
ies  of  Vespucci  have  already  been  dealt  with 
and  settled  authoritatively  long  ago.  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  summed  up  the  controversy  and 
brought  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  his  short 
but  illuminating  biography  of  Amerigo  Ves¬ 
pucci;  this  and  the  “Old  South  l>eatlets” 
( 189^1902),  Nos.  34  and  90,  where  an  Kng- 
lish  translation  of  the  letters  is  published,  fur¬ 
nish  the  American  reader  accurate  first-hand 
information  on  the  matter. 

The  coverage  of  Arciniegas’s  biography  of 
Vespucci  is  exhaustive,  rich,  and  even  en¬ 
riched  a  great  deal,  although  historically  accu¬ 
rate,  in  the  main;  the  discussion  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  trip  of  Vespucci  to  Faria  (  north  end  of 
South  America)  in  1497,  which  is  the  heart  of 
the  whole  matter  of  how  and  why  the  New 
World  carries  the  name  of  America,  is  much 
less  conclusive. 

There  are  three  schools  of  thought  about 
this  trip,  the  only  documentary  source  of 
which  is  the  testimony  of  Vespucci  in  the  let¬ 
ters  mentioned  above:  (a)  the  Florentine  point 
of  view,  strongly  tinted  with  Italian  national 
patriotism  and  Florentine  local  pride;  (b)  the 
Spanish  point  of  view,  also,  possibly  at  least,  a 
partly  patriotic  and  even  vindictive  one;  and 
(c)  the  historical  approach.  The  latter  is 
Irving’s;  Arciniegas’s  is  frankly  the  Floren¬ 
tine,  perhaps  because  his  book  is  an  outgrowth 
of  researches  he  is  conducting  for  an  ampler 
study  of  the  Medici  family  of  Florence  in 
whose  services  Vespucci  was  when  he  came  to 
Spain. 


But  no  new  fact  nor  new  document,  no  new 
line  of  reasoning  is  put  forward  in  the  book 
— the  same  old  approach  of  the  Florentine 
group  of  historians,  the  same  Florentine  ten¬ 
dency  to  discredit  the  main  characters  of  the 
drama  of  the  discovery. 

This  book,  the  result  of  a  large  amount  of 
reading  and  of  learned  personal  thinking,  is 
very  valuable  for  understanding  the  polemic 
about  the  discoveries  and  about  Amerigo  Ves¬ 
pucci.  But  the  controversy  itself  remains  in 
the  same  light  in  which  Irving,  Prescott,  and 
Humlxjldt  left  it  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Jenaro  Artiles 
Westminster  College 

**  Agusti  Bartra.  Odiseo.  Kamdn  Xirau,  tr. 
Mexico.  Tezontle.  1955.  266  pages.  J1.80 
m/mex. 

Castilian  version  of  the  dynamic  Catalan  poet, 
Agusti  Bartra,  and  Ramon  Xirau  of  the  for¬ 
mer’s  l)eautiful  Odissea  that  created  such  an 
imjiression  in  1953.  This  is  not  the  Odyssey 
but  an  unusual  series  of  luminous  pictures  in 
{X)ekical  prose  of  scenes  of  Ulysses’s  life  in¬ 
spired  by  certain  passages  that  caught  the 
fxiet’s  fancy  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  own  exile 
from  his  beloved  Mediterranean  homeland. 

Thus  we  are  immersed  in  the  lotus  life  with 
two  of  the  sailors.  Laertes’s  dying  is  intimately 
disclosed  in  the  reaction  of  his  servants  and 
the  dog  Argos.  Ulysses’s  relations  with  Nausi- 
caa,  Circe,  and  Calypso  attain  reality  in  vivid 
vignettes  as  well  as  his  return  to  Penelofie 
and  finally  his  own  death  subtly  shadowed  by 
premonitions  but  naturally  unfolding  in  a 
quiet  rural  setting. 

The  book  closes  with  the  lovely  Catalan  po¬ 
ems  that  intersperse  the  original:  the  Cyclops, 
the  Sirens’  Song,  Ulysses’s  hymns  to  the  stars, 
the  earth,  the  sea,  etc. 

fosephine  de  Boer 
Berl{eley,  Calif. 

*  Samuel  Beckett.  Molloy.  Patrick  Bowles, 
tr.  New  York.  Cirove.  1955.  241  pages.  $3. 
It  is  now  known  even  beyond  the  borders  of 
France  through  excellent  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  productions  of  his  play  Waiting  for  Godot 
(also  published  by  CJrove  Press)  that  the  vision 
of  Samuel  Beckett  is  Kafkaesque.  It  is  Kafka 
made  more  bleakly  forthright  by  the  Irish 
author’s  choosing  to  write  in  the  French  Ian- 
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guagc  (and  abetting  the  linguistic  as  well  as 
formal  anxiety  by  himself  translating  his  work 
into  English)  and  by  churlishly  retaining  as 
further  enigma  an  Irish  Catholic  substance. 

This  excellent  novel  has  a  simple  frame¬ 
work.  The  narrative  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  an  Odyssey  of  trifling  yet  enormously  sig- 
nihcant  episodes  betraying  futility  and  haunt¬ 
ing  nihilism.  The  meaning  of  the  story  is  in 
every  straightforward  harrowing  line  describ¬ 
ing  Molloy’s  search  and  Moran’s  pursuit.  Here 
one  paragraph  alone  need  he  quoted  to  point 
to  Beckett’s  Kafkaesque  vision; 

For  what  I  was  doing  I  was  doing  neither  for 
Molloy,  who  mattered  nothing  to  me,  nor  for 
myself,  of  whom  I  despaired,  but  on  behalf  of 
a  cause  which,  while  having  need  of  us  to  be 
accomplished,  was  in  its  essence  anonymous, 
and  would  subsist,  haunting  the  minds  of  men, 
when  its  miserable  artisans  should  be  no  more. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  OI{la. 

Johan  Borgen.  Ullelord.  Oslo,  (lyldendal 

Norsk.  1955.  292  pages. 

Wilfred  was  the  boy’s  given  name,  but  his 
mother  called  him  Lillelord,  after  the  manner 
of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  He  looked  the 
part,  too,  until  he  went  to  the  barber  when  he 
was  fourteen  and  had  his  long  curls  clipped. 
It  marked  the  end  of  that  phase,  assuredly.  By 
the  time  he  was  sixteen,  Wilfred  had  had  an 
affair  with  a  much  older  aunt,  had  gone 
through  a  period  of  psychosomatic  muteness, 
and  was  well  into  a  fully  structured  neurotic 
stage.  Wilfred’s  major  trouble  was  that  he  was 
too  well  aware  of  the  effects  that  his  actions 
and  words  produced  in  others,  ffe  dominated 
his  mother  in  particular,  and  attempted  in  a 
pathological  way  to  compensate  for  the  philan¬ 
dering  father  he  knew  only  in  early  childhood. 

The  writing  is  good,  though  Borgen  occa¬ 
sionally  gets  carried  away  by  his  own  brood¬ 
ing  prose,  until  he  repeats  the  same  thought 
(often  trivial  to  begin  with)  several  times  to 
make  certain  that  the  reader  understands  him. 
The  book  ends  with  an  excellent  dream  epi¬ 
sode,  handled  with  stark  realism.  The  jacket 
says  this  is  Borgen’s  best  book,  and  probably 
the  best  book  of  the  year  in  Norway.  These 
claims  seem  reasonable.  Gilbert  Geit 

University  of  ()l{lahoma 

ffenri  Bosco.  Les  Balesta.  Paris.  Ciallimard. 
1955.  351  pages.  750  fr. 

This  story  of  a  family  is  carried  through 
several  generations,  beginning  in  tbe  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  with  emphasis  on  the  genera¬ 
tion  living  around  1815.  The  story  takes  place 


in  a  small  town  somewhere  in  Provence,  not 
far  from  the  Alps. 

The  description  of  this  little  town,  the  va¬ 
rious  remarks  on  the  life  of  its  inhabitants 
in  the  past,  its  rough  division  in  three  parts 
where  different  classes  of  people  live,  and  the 
presentation  of  several  prominent  families  re¬ 
quire  Afty-eight  pages.  The  Balestas  are  them¬ 
selves  introduced  only  on  page  fifty-nine  and 
the  main  action  starts  only  on  page  seventy- 
seven. 

The  story  of  Elody  and  Melchior  is  a  very 
romantic  one,  but  rather  conventional:  two 
people  in  love  who  cannot  marry  because  of 
class  distinction.  The  girl  becomes  a  nun  and 
the  boy  goes  through  most  of  his  life  dream¬ 
ing  of  his  lost  happiness.  At  the  age  of  sixty 
he  is  bewitched  by  a  woman,  a  stranger  in  the 
town,  who  manages  to  make  him  marry  her 
and  will  his  pro[x;rty  to  her.  Melchior  has  a 
strong-minded  sister  whose  main  concern  is 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Balesta  family. 
Finally  Melchior,  old  and  sick,  escaf)es  from 
the  clutches  of  his  wife,  goes  to  his  sister’s 
where  all  the  members  of  tbe  family  arc  gath¬ 
ered  but,  on  arriving  there,  he  dies  without 
having  had  time  to  change  his  will.  Such  is 
the  plot. 

The  author  is  mainly  concerned  with  show¬ 
ing  the  strong  bonds  which  keep  a  family 
together  through  several  generations.  He  em¬ 
phasizes  the  role  played  by  that  mysterious 
force  which  might  be  referred  to  as  “the  hand 
of  destiny”  but  which  he  considers  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fate  attached  to  a  specific  family. 

Some  readers  will  probably  feel  that  the 
author,  who  is  without  question  one  of  the 
best  novelists  of  our  time,  has  not  quite  main¬ 
tained  the  high  standard  of  some  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  novels  such  as  Le  Mas  Thiotime  and 
Malicroix.  Streamlined,  stripped  of  some  of 
its  philosophical  disquisitions,  the  HaJestas 
would  have  been  a  very  readable  novel. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 

Rudolf  Brunngral)er.  Fegefeuer.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Rowohit.  1955.  235  pages.  12.50  dm. 
The  intention  of  Brunngralier’s  novels  be¬ 
comes  clearer  with  every  new  book  be  writes. 
On  a  wide  scope,  slightly  reminiscent  of  Bal¬ 
zac’s  plan  to  embrace  the  structural  forces  of 
his  period  and  almost  with  Balzac’s  passion, 
too,  he  wants  to  cover  the  motivating  ele¬ 
ments,  the  emotional  turmoil,  and  the  fever¬ 
ish  ideas  behind  the  cold  and  mechanical  sur¬ 
face  of  our  agonizingly  complicated  world  in 
transition  and  to  untangle  the  strands  of  the 
fabric  out  of  which  our  era  is  woven. 
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The  dcx:umcntary  novels,  supported  by  tre¬ 
mendous,  mainly  self  acquired  erudition  and 
exact  preparation  of  the  material  presented, 
are  never  dry.  We  are  carried  away  by  the 
passionate  sweep  of  Brunngraber’s  narration, 
which  transforms  statistics  and  a  staggering 
accumulation  of  historical,  philosophical,  and 
theological  facts  into  a  crescendo  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  followed  by  the  appropriate 
diminuendo;  the  whole  novel  seems  to  be 
written  in  forte,  if  not  fortissimo. 

7'his  is  the  boldest  undertaking  the  author 
has  yet  attempted:  to  sum  up  in  a  novel  the 
history  of  religion,  the  manifestations  of  our 
metaphysical  urges,  the  waves  of  our  "oceanic” 
feeling,  which  Freud  vainly  denied  in  his  so¬ 
ber  treatise  “The  Future  of  an  Illusion.”  The 
summary  is  admirable,  but  plot  and  story  arc 
only  a  pretext  for  it.  The  great  virtues  and 
also  the  natural  shortcomings  of  books  of 
such  scope  are  obvious.  But  the  concentration, 
the  tight  organiuition  of  the  material,  the 
masterful  presentation  of  the  otherwise  be¬ 
wildering  subject  matter  is  exciting.  If  any- 
Ixxiy  wants  to  read  a  short  compendium  of  all 
sects,  creeds,  beliefs,  including  all  fanaticisms 
and  alierrations,  he  is  served  here. 

A  slight  error  should  be  corrected:  Kicarda 
Much  was  not  born  in  Trieste  but  in  Braun¬ 
schweig.  She  lived  in  Trieste  only  a  short 
time  with  her  hrst  husband,  the  Italian  den¬ 
tist  Dr.  Cecconi. 

Ernst  Waldtnger 
SI{tdmore  College 

Albert  Camus.  La  chute.  Paris.  Ciallimard. 

1956.  170  pages.  390  fr. 

This  ricit  is  presented  in  the  form  of  an  intro- 
s|)cctivc  monologue  voiced  by  one  )can-Bap- 
tiste  Clamence  who  once  enjoyed  great  success 
as  a  lawyer  in  Paris.  After  ex(Kriencing  an 
awakening  which  enables  him  to  look  upon 
himself  and  the  world  without  illusion,  he  re¬ 
tires  in  disgust  from  the  company  of  men  who, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  pronounce  judgment  in 
the  very  name  of  Him  who  said:  “Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged.”  Clamence  moves  to  a 
shabby  quarter  in  Amsterdam  where  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  a  cheap  bar  near 
the  (Kirt.  1  lis  favorite  pastime  is  to  strike  up 
long  conversations  during  the  course  of  which 
he  lays  bare  before  his  interlocutor  his  past 
life  in  all  its  egoism,  vainglory,  hollowness, 
and  duplicity.  The  indictment  he  draws  up 
against  himself  quickly  assumes  the  shape  of 
a  general  warning  against  the  evil  forces  which 
lurk  in  the  hearts  of  us  all,  forces  which  must 
l»e  ruthlessly  exposed  for  what  they  arc  and 
then  held  forever  in  check  if  we  arc  to  live  in 


(leace,  harmony,  and  justice  with  our  fellow 
men. 

As  we  ponder  the  character  of  this  latest 
hiros  camusien,  we  wish  that  it  were  some¬ 
what  more  sharply  delineated.  As  we  think 
of  Mcursault  and  Rieux  we  wonder  just  where 
and  how  Clamence  fits  into  Camus’s  scheme 
of  things.  At  times  he  appears  to  us  as  a  twen- 
ticth<entury  Alceste  (an  Alceste  more  closely 
related  to  Kafka  than  to  Moli^re,  however),  a 
protagonist  who,  instead  of  questioning  the 
motives  of  everyone  else,  only  questions  his 
own.  At  other  times  we  seem  to  be  listening 
to  a  present-day  La  Rochefoucauld  whose 
keenness  of  insight  and  severity  of  utterance 
compare  favorably  with  his  seventecnth<en- 
tury  counterpart.  Then  again,  it  seems  that 
(7amence  is  an  horn  me  rivolti  who  has  turned 
his  searching  gaze  away  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  monumental  political  and  social 
madness  which  so  sorely  besets  our  era,  only 
to  fix  it  on  a  subject  the  study  of  which  can 
hardly  be  less  frustrating — the  contradictions 
in  human  nature. 

This  is  a  book  which  deserves  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  It  differs  from  Camus’s  previous 
works  in  many  respects;  however,  it  shares 
with  all  of  them  the  one  quality  which  is  never 
lacking — impeccable  style. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  Ol^la. 

*  Alba  De  Cespedes.  Prima  e  dopo.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1955.  178  pages.  1,000  1. 

Alba  De  Cespedes’s  recurring  concern  with  the 
social  position  and  the  psychological  situation 
of  women  in  modern  society  receives  in  this 
novelette  yet  a  new  expression.  The  heroine, 
Irene,  a  journalist  who  has  broken  away  from 
her  family  milieu,  first  through  contact  with 
the  underground  during  the  war,  and  then 
because  she  felt  that  she  no  longer  spoke  the 
language  of  her  class,  the  aristocracy,  is  forced 
by  an  unexpiceted  circumstance  to  think  back 
over  her  life  and  to  try  once  again  to  draw 
strength  for  survival  from  her  pursuit  of  inde- 
piendence  and  individuality.  Against  Irene’s 
engagement  stand  the  engagements  of  her  two 
sisters,  and  supporting  her  in  her  struggle  for 
self-realization  is  another  “emancipated” 
woman.  Catalytic  agent  is  the  servant  girl 
Erminia,  herself  at  a  crossroads,  torn  between 
the  traditional  attitudes  of  the  serving  classes 
and  her  genuine  affection  and  understanding, 
in  “human”  terms,  of  Irene. 

As  all  Alba  De  Cespedes’s  books,  this  one, 
too,  reflects  society  in  a  transitional  stage 
which  has  long  been  surpassed  in  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries,  but  which 
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is  still  very  much  contemporary  in  Italy.  By 
virtue  of  its  pointed  and  schematic  portrayal 
of  different  “feminine”  worlds,  all  coexisting 
and  mutually  penetrable  only  by  that  funda¬ 
mental  understanding  which  is  compassion, 
and  because  it  has  insights  into  the  many  facets 
of  the  problem  of  woman’s  place  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world,  Prima  e  dopo  is  more  than  anything 
else  a  valuable  historical  document. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Carlo  Coccioli.  Manuel  le  Mexicain.  Paris. 

Plon.  1956.  314  pages.  600  fr. 

Coccioli’s  novel  is  for  this  generation  what 
D.  H.  Lawrence’s  The  Plumed  Serpent  was 
for  his.  And  the  two  books  are  excellent  and 
weak  in  the  same  instances.  As  a  magnihi- 
cently  rich  tableau  of  Mexican  life  past  and 
present  and  as  an  attempt  to  capture  what  may 
be  called  the  “mystique”  of  Mexico,  Coccioli’s 
work,  like  l^wrence’s,  is  a  splendid  success. 
But  again  like  The  Plumed  Serpent,  the  plot 
of  Manuel  le  Mexicain  is  naive,  if  not  lament¬ 
able.  Some  may  even  find  it  objectionable  since 
it  concerns  a  waif  born  out  of  wedlock  whom 
Coccioli  would  have  us  accept  as  a  twentieth- 
century  Mexican  Christ.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  had  the  author  contented  him¬ 
self  with  depicting  in  a  book  of  personal  im¬ 
pressions  the  Mexico  that  he  knows  and  loves 
rather  than  having  written  a  novel  about  it. 

Floyd  Zulu,  jr. 

New  Yorl{  University 

*  Jean  Cocteau,  Andr6  Maurois.  Discours  de 
reception  de  M.  Jean  Cocteau  d  I’ Acadimie 
Franfaise  et  riponse  de  M.  Andri  Maurois. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1955.  119  pages.  300  fr. 
In  discourses  given  October  20,  1955,  Cocteau 
and  Maurois  follow  tradition  when  they  con¬ 
sider  the  virtues  of  the  Academy  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  deceased  academician — in 
this  case  J6r6me  Tharaud  whose  place  Cocteau 
now  occupies. 

Amidst  these  topics,  Cocteau  pauses  to  talk 
about  poetry — especially  its  enigma.  He  com¬ 
pares  poetry  to  Pegasus  which,  if  subdued, 
makes  the  subduer  bite  the  dust.  He  states 
that  poetry  must  incite  man,  imprisoned  by 
three  walls,  to  attack  the  fourth  wall  which  is 
invisible. 

The  very  qualities  found  by  Cocteau  in  po¬ 
etry  are  the  ones  which  Maurois  discovers  in 
Cocteau’s  work.  After  speaking  of  these  qual¬ 
ities,  Maurois  concludes  that  the  new  member 
of  the  Academy  is  a  creator  of  myths  which 
are  used  to  go  beyond  appearances  in  order 
to  throw  light  on  the  mystery  and  beauty  of 


the  world.  The  remarks  of  Maurois  climax  the 
analysis  of  poetry  given  by  Cocteau  so  as  to 
make  a  complementary  discourse. 

Martha  O'Nan 
Millil(in  University 

**  Miguel  Delibes.  Diario  de  un  cazador.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Dcstino.  1955.  213  pages.  55  ptas. 
In  diary  form,  with  dated  entries  covering  a 
period  of  nearly  two  years,  a  young  hunter  of 
partridges  and  rabbits  recounts  life  in  a  small 
town,  in  somewhat  the  vein  of  the  novelist’s 
earlier  excellent  narrative,  Fil  camino,  which 
concerns  a  boy  about  to  leave  for  school.  Kl 
camino  describes  a  shooting  match,  school  ex¬ 
aminations,  a  Day  of  the  Innocents  practical 
joke,  a  love  affair  with  Anita,  and  the  death 
of  one  of  the  boy’s  companions. 

Diario  de  un  cazador  has  no  plot  or  story 
pattern,  since  the  diary  form  prevents  contin¬ 
uous  narrative.  It  is  full  of  student  slang,  with 
touches  of  humor.  The  pictures  of  everyday 
happenings  won  for  the  novel  the  1955  Premio 
Nacional  de  Literatura,  to  add  to  the  author’s 
1947  Nadal  Prize  received  for  La  sombra  del 
cipris  es  alargada. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Elmer  Diktonius.  Dil[^ter  1912-1942.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Tiden.  1956.  354  pages.  18.50  kr. 

- Prosa  1925-1941.  Stockholm.  Tiden. 

1956.  356  pages.  18.50  kr. 

Edith  Sodergran  was  the  First  and  most  im¬ 
portant  member  of  the  Modernist  movement 
in  Finnish-Swedish  literature,  but  Fulmer  Dik¬ 
tonius  holds  second  place.  However,  the  two 
poets  are  most  unlike  one  another.  Fxlith 
Sodergran’s  symlxils  were  those  of  a  spiritual 
world,  while  Diktonius  uses  harsh  realistic 
ones.  He  is  a  literary  and  political  revolution¬ 
ary.  Diktonius  has  translated  a  large  amount 
of  Carl  Sandburg’s  poetry  and  he  has  many 
similarities  with  the  American  poet. 

Diktonius  was  born  in  Helsinki  in  1896  and 
these  two  volumes  of  his  prose  and  poetry  were 
published  in  connection  with  his  sixtieth  birth¬ 
day.  In  his  youth  music  was  his  greatest  in¬ 
terest  and  he  later  became  a  teacher  of  this 
subject.  His  first  collection  of  poetry  Min  dil(t 
was  published  by  a  small  radical  Stockholm 
publisher.  Since  this  time  he  has  published 
several  collections  of  poetry  and  prose  and 
many  of  his  books  have  included  both.  A  large 
part  of  his  production  is  colored  by  his  radi¬ 
cal  socialist  viewpoint. 

Dih^ter  1912-1942  includes  the  large  part  of 
Diktonius ’t  verse  production,  but  one  is  rather 
disappointed  to  see  that  numerous  poems  have 
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been  revised.  As  a  result,  the  collection  does 
not  provide  a  true  picture  of  his  development 
as  a  poet.  In  any  case,  these  two  volumes  of 
Diktonius’s  prose  and  poetry  manifest  most 
clearly  his  position  as  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  Finnish-Swedish  writers. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl{^holm 

*  Carlos  Drummond  de  Andrade.  Fazen- 
deiro  do  Ar  e  Foesia  ati  Agora.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Olympio.  2nd  ed.,  1955.  561  pages. 
Among  contemporary  Brazilian  poets  Drum¬ 
mond  de  Andrade  stands  in  the  hrst  rank. 
This  latest  volume  of  his  collected  work  con¬ 
tains  eight  l)ook$  of  poetry  from  Alguma  Foesia 
( 1930)  to  Fazendetro  do  Ar  ( 1954 ),  with  some 
modifications  and  revisions  by  the  author. 
Intensely  skeptical  and  of  a  bitterly  ironic  na¬ 
ture,  Drummond  nevertheless  manages  to  dis¬ 
play  warmth  toward  man  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  struggles  and  sorrows,  his  loves,  de¬ 
spair,  and  loneliness. 

A  restless,  questing  spirit,  Drummond 
probes  in  the  arcana  of  the  soul  and  the  dark 
places  of  the  human  heart.  A  dry  humor  and 
an  acrid  imagery  pleasing  to  the  intellect  arc 
characteristic  of  his  verse.  At  the  same  time, 
the  poet  can  generate  an  atmosphere  of  emo¬ 
tion.  He  has  a  large  capacity  for  sensuous  ob¬ 
servation.  fie  experiments  with  many  forms, 
with  some  more  successfully  than  others,  pre¬ 
ferring  a  free  verse  which  often  moves  with 
swaying  rhythms  and  subtle  modulations. 
There  are  many  (xiems  in  this  collection  which 
stimulate  and  satisfy,  csfiecially  in  the  earliest 
and  the  most  recent  volumes. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  Texas 

^  Cicorges  Duhamcl.  L'archange  de  I'aven- 
lure,  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1955.  223 
pages.  420  fr. 

This  is  the  third  independent  novel  given  to  us 
by  Duhamel  since  the  termination  of  the  Pas- 
quier  Chronicle.  In  each  we  see  approximately 
the  same  segment  of  time — World  War  Two 
and  the  years  just  following — through  the 
eyes  of  men  of  sharply  differing  character  and 
circumstances. 

Cyprien  Ricord,  central  character  of 
L’archange  de  I'aventure,  is  a  painter  about 
forty  years  of  age,  a  veteran  of  the  prison 
camps  of  World  War  Two.  He  is  quite  content 
with  the  modest  success  that  his  conventional 
style  of  painting  has  brought  him.  Following 
a  chance  encounter  with  Mikael  Poirier,  an 
art  critic  of  mysterious  origin,  he  is  persuaded 
to  try  a  change  of  technique — one  more  ex¬ 


pressive  of  twcntieth<entury  trends.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mikael,  representational  art  is  pass6. 
One  should  not  strive  to  reproduce  truth  for 
the  spectator  but  cause  it  to  be  born  in  his  own 
mind. 

Mikael  launches  Cyprien  and  the  peinture 
initiate  with  an  intensive  campaign.  Cyprien’s 
success  is  brilliant  and  genuine;  he  soon  finds 
himself  with  an  abundance  of  ideas  of  his  own 
and  his  dependence  upon  Mikael  diminishes 
rapidly.  The  break  between  them  is  complete 
when  the  latter  suddenly  vanishes  with 
Cyprien’s  wife.  In  his  profound  distress 
Cyprien  finds  comfort  in  making  a  sketch  of 
his  little  son  at  play  in  the  garden.  The  sketch 
will  serve  as  a  study  for  an  Initial  painting  to 
lie  called  Amour.  'I’he  conviction  grows  in 
Cyprien  that  this  painting  will  release  him 
from  the  past,  will  help  him  to  understand  the 
suffering  of  others  and  to  accept  courageously 
his  own  future. 

As  in  its  two  predecessors,  we  find  in 
L'archange  de  I'aventure  a  duality  of  realism 
and  symbolism.  (Jn  the  plane  of  reality  we 
see  Cyprien,  who  has  already  made  a  quiet  and 
unemotional  adjustment  to  his  war  experience, 
living  through  crises  in  his  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  'fhe  successful  outcome  of  his 
changed  career  carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  the 
failure  of  his  marriage.  Cyprien  is  the  symbol 
of  the  artist  living  in  his  absolute,  creative 
world;  his  wife  and  Mikael  may  be  seen  as 
symbols  of  the  material  forces  of  an  imperfect 
human  world.  Cyprien’s  feeling  about  the 
projected  painting  at  the  end  of  the  novel  is 
symbolic  of  the  widening  of  narrow  human 
love  to  the  love  of  mankind. 

One  aspect  of  this  novel  which  sets  it  apart 
from  its  two  immediate  predecessors  is  Du- 
hamel’s  return  to  the  telling  but  genial  satire 
which  characterized  some  of  his  earlier  works. 
America  and  the  awesome  mechanical  devel¬ 
opments — real  and  imagined — of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  are  given  a  thorough  ribbing.  This 
is  Duhamel  at  his  most  entertaining. 

Hesse  A.  Clement 
Univeristy  of  O/^lahoma 

^  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Viagem  atravis 
da  Espanha  Literdria.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
Author.  1951.  106  pages. 

The  author  has  drawn  a  set  of  intimate  word- 
(xirtraits  of  twelve  of  the  leading  figures  of 
twentieth<entury  literary  Spain.  First  pub¬ 
lished  separately  as  interviews  in  1928  in  the 
Madrid  journal  Fil  Debate,  these  sketches  in¬ 
clude  scholars  and  critics  (Mencndez  Pidal, 
Rodriguez  Marin,  Eugenio  d’Ors)  as  well  as 
other  important  literary  figures  (Benavente, 
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Ram6n  Gomez  de  la  Serna,  Concha  Espina, 
etc.).  As  old  friends  of  Figueiredo,  the  latter 
indulge  in  a  warm  and  friendly  exchange  of 
opinion  on  a  variety  of  topics.  In  each  case  the 
author  traces  with  insight  and  appraises  their 
several  contributions  to  contemporary  Spanish 
culture. 

H.  T.  Sturc/^en 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Albrecht  Goes.  Ruf  und  Echo.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1956.  219  pages.  5.40  dm. 
In  a  new  collection  of  essays  written  between 
1951  and  1955  the  author  leads  us  into  spir¬ 
itual  intimacy  with  musicians  and  poets  of  the 
past  and  with  some  great  contemporaries.  The 
most  substantial  selection,  opportune  because 
of  the  bicentennial,  is  entitled  “Mozart,  der 
(jast.  Zum  27.  Januar  1956.”  “Der  Dorf- 
pfarrer”  is  especially  apfxaling  and  signifi¬ 
cant  because  the  author  “ihrer  hundert  kennt 
und  selber  einer  ist.”  “Sonne,  stehe  still”  re¬ 
lates  the  escape  of  a  pastor’s  widow  from  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  through  a  chain  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  just  short  of  miraculous.  With 
delicate  artistry.  Goes  links  a  timely  story 
with  a  Bible  text  and  captures  the  reader’s 
heart.  Waldo  C.  Peebles 

Boston  University 

**  Albert  Gucrard.  Testament  of  a  Liberal. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1956.  xv  -f“  222  pages.  $4.50. 

A  veteran  scholar’s  political  convictions  are 
always  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of 
political  thought,  but  those  of  Albert  (iucrard 
are  especially  rich  in  insight  and  wisdom.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  European  history  for  a  half-century, 
the  author’s  ideas,  essentially  humanistic,  are 
fitted  together  into  a  fairly  loose  philosophic 
framework.  The  Gucrard  theory  of  politics  is 
based  essentially  upon  universal  human  lib¬ 
erty.  At  heart,  he  is  a  philosophic  anarchist. 
Sprinkled  through  the  essay  is  the  belief  that 
the  ideal  government  is  weaker  than  the  cu¬ 
mulated  power  of  the  citizenry.  But  he  must, 
from  exigency  of  modern  circumstances,  make 
concessions  to  this  dangerous  power. 

His  hvc  short  essays  on  free  enterprise  arc 
the  most  incisive.  They  are  organized  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  existing  bi-polar  world  dichotomy  as 
a  struggle  for  power.  Both  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia  arc  great  oligarchic  and  ma¬ 
terialistic  workers’  republics.  They  have  much 
more  in  common  than  in  disagreement!  Why 
should  they  not  be  able  to  live  in  peace  with 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world?  If,  some¬ 
how,  the  world  would  free  itself  from  the 
toils  of  colossal  government,  men  might  de¬ 


velop  a  culture  worthy  of  the  human  race,  a 
culture  of  freedom,  of  kindness,  and  of  refine¬ 
ment.  Cortez  A.  M.  Ewing 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Franz  Hellens.  Fantomes  vivants.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1955.  293  pages.  590  fr. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  this 
reviewer  published  his  first  study  of  Franz 
Hellens  with  the  subtitle  Un  chercheur  de 
mystires  in^dits.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
exact  thumb-nail  characterization  of  his  entire 
output.  This  essay  appeared  in  Le  Flambeau 
(Bruxelles.  Dec.  1929),  was  quoted  at  length 
in  La  Renaissance  d’Occident,  translated  for 
Boolt^s  Abroad  and  for  Surco  (Havana)  the 
following  year.  Hellens  has  recently  published 
an  enlarged  edition  of  FantSmes  vivants  (see 
B.A.  20:3,  p.  285) — the  only  one  of  his  books 
which  he  has  so  honored.  His  is  the  realm  of 
Rialttis  fantastiques — title  of  another  of  his 
collections.  The  plots  arc  slight:  The  author’s 
interest  is  in  uncanny  characters  so  vividly 
drawn  that  the  reader  rubs  his  eyes,  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  he  is  in  Wonderland.  Hellens 
says  of  himself:  “I  have  gone  through  life  like 
a  somnambulist,”  but  he  is  keenly  awake  to 
the  everyday  material  world  around  him  and 
uses  it  effectively  as  background. 

Henj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Caltf. 

**  Aldous  Huxley.  Heaven  and  Hell.  New 
York.  Harper.  1955.  103  pages.  $2. 

Brief  and  informative,  this  t)ook  deals  with 
“visions”  and  hallucinations  induced  by  drugs, 
hypnotism,  and  mechanical  devices.  To  val¬ 
idate  his  study  Huxley  points  out  that  there 
is  in  every  mind  a  terra  incognita  populated 
with  visionary  materials  which  are  similar, 
which  retain  a  static  identity  as  they  recur  in 
remarkably  different  individual  minds.  This 
phenomenon  occurs,  he  implies,  by  a  principle 
similar  to  that  of  the  Jungian  archetype.  The 
“visions,”  then,  arc  part  of  the  structure  of 
Mind;  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  awareness 
of  reality  makes  them  available. 

What  this  book  may  contribute  to  the  study 
of  psychology,  philosophy,  or  art  is  at  the 
moment  im(X)ssible  to  say;  nevertheless,  it  will 
make  interesting  and  provocative  reading. 

Melvin  W.  Atl(ew 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  Ernest  Jones.  The  Life  and  Worl{^  of  Sig¬ 
mund  Freud.  II:  Years  of  Maturity,  1901- 
1919.  New  York.  Basic  Books.  1955.  xiii  -{- 
512  pages  -}-  11  plates.  $6.75. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  which,  quite 
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deservedly,  has  become  thr  standard  biography 
of  Freud  and,  as  such,  won  international  fame, 
again  furnishes  the  reader  with  a  wealth  of 
material  that  could  not  easily  be  obtained  from 
any  other  source,  at  least  not  in  a  connected 
synoptic  presentation.  This  holds  true,  in  the 
first  place,  for  its  completeness  and  the  sus¬ 
tained  effort  of  the  biographer  not  to  omit 
the  slightest  bit  of  information  pertaining  to 
the  life  period  involved.  Once  again,  too,  we 
are  amazxd  at  the  candor  of  the  author,  who, 
despite  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  creator 
of  psychoanalysis,  did  not  hide  certain  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  character  of  his  hero,  if  only  to 
make  the  greatness  of  the  master  shine 
brighter. 

But,  on  the  whole,  this  description  of 
Freud’s  “years  of  maturity”  comes  somewhat 
as  an  anticlimax,  compared  to  the  first  vol¬ 
ume.  it  suffers  from  tedious  repetitions  which 
could  have  been  avoided  had  jones  organized 
the  material  with  a  less  heavy  hand.  He  also 
shows  a  lack  of  boldness  in  handling  admit¬ 
tedly  delicate  problems  connected  with  the 
first  “inner  circle”  of  psychoanalysts;  we  ex- 
()ect  from  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  last  pillars 
of  the  old  guard  a  little  more  scientific  posi- 
tiveness.  Finally,  in  drawing  a  character  sketch 
of  Freud,  |ones  makes  a  psychological  mistake 
no  writer  of  a  several-volume  work  should 
commit:  He  earnestly  considers  certain  criti¬ 
cisms  voiced  against  his  first  volume  and  fran¬ 
tically  incor|K)rates  passages  alien  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  draft  into  the  main  text  (instead  of  using 
them  in  the  preface  or  as  annexed  annota¬ 
tions). 

Thus,  despite  the  fascination  involved  even 
for  the  connoisseur  in  the  narrative  of  Freud’s 
emergence  from  isolation,  of  the  highlights 
and  pitfalls  of  founding  an  international  psy¬ 
choanalytical  movement,  of  the  dramatic  dis¬ 
sensions  and  defections  connected  with  this 
daring  enterprise,  the  informed  reader  is  not 
as  much  moved  as  by  the  first  volume.  This 
impression  stems  from  the  biographer’s  faint¬ 
hearted  attitude  which  forms  such  a  strong 
contrast  to  Freud’s  own  courage  and  mono¬ 
lithic  strength. 

All  in  all,  this  second  volume  would  have 
gained  very  much  from  integrating  part  one 
(“Life”)  and  part  three  (“The  Man”)  and 
from  concentrating  and  shortening  the  inade¬ 
quate  and  repetitious  second  part  (Work”). 
But  we  are  certain  that  the  third  and  last  vol¬ 
ume  will  provide  important  material  from 
Sigmund  Freud’s  later  years. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 


**  Pierre  Jean  Jouve.  Lyrique.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1956.  68  pages.  360  fr. 
“L’homme  moderne  a  dccouvert  I’inconscient 
et  sa  structure;  il  y  a  vu  I’impulsion  de  I’^ros 
et  I’impulsion  de  la  mort  .  .  .,”  as  Jouve  has 
stated  once  programmatically.  The  problem  is 
further  complicated  by  the  assertion  that  Man 
is  basically  sinful  and  guilty,  and  that  his  basic 
conflict  is  centered  around  this  guilt.  This  new 
volume  of  Jouve’s  again  tries  to  solve — poet¬ 
ically  at  least — the  question  of  Man  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  |)erhaps  only  in  restating  it.  There  re¬ 
mains  what  may  be  an  unresolvable  residue, 
an  impurity  perhaps,  as  sensuality  cannot — in 
Jouve’s  work — be  entirely  reconciled  with 
Man’s  religious  aspirations.  At  least,  the  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  show  any  reconciliation: 

Pour  ce  Temps  cst  I'^ernitc 

La  lumineuse  ^ernit^  dont  let  Rvres  sr^nt  ouvertes 

Pour  des  monts  de  rare  jeunesse  et  enchiss^  dans 
un  del 

Comme  une  id^  fixe  claire  serait  saisic  par  un 
saphir 

Par  del^  la  miniscule  agitation  de  la  mort  devant 
le  temple  de  memoire; 

(Elegie,  III,  p.  28) 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  attempt  at  fusion 
which  is  most  admirably  exhibited  in  the  long 
fxxrm  “Elegie”  is  destined  to  fail  on  account 
of  the  very  weightiness  of  the  abstracts  to  be 
fused.  When  the  subject  is  not  quite  as  ambi¬ 
tious  philosophically  as  in  the  al^ve  example, 
the  result  may — again  philosophically — be 
more  satisfying,  but  a  compromise  is  made  on 
the  level  of  density  and  uniqueness  of  meta¬ 
phor: 

L'derncI  cst  une  main  sur  le  haul  vitrail  de  ma- 
tide 

Ou  I'dincelle  fut  fix^  avec  les  plus  sombres  det 
plumbs 

L'dernel  est  le  pli  du  scin  d'une  femme  grande 
azuree 

Qui  ne  fait  point  mouvement  sous  la  caresse  des 
anges 

(Elegie,  Vll,  p.  33) 

The  entire  volume,  however,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  deep  musicality  of  Jouve  the  poet. 
Whenever  he  overcomes  the  pitfalls  of  a  stren¬ 
uous  philosophizing  and  gives  himself  to  the 
creation  of  what  he  once  called  “poetry  that  is 
sufficient  in  itself,”  we  are  given  verses  in  the 
already  twice  quoted  “Elegie”  which,  in  their 
sound  imagery,  are  masterly: 

Os  oiseaux  montant  descendant  par  un  pepie- 
ment  sans  terme 

Friselis  de  jour  aux  rivi^es  sous  le  charme  des 
feuilles  de  saule 

Ces  plis  de  douceur  eploy^  par  lagers  accruchages 
du  vent 

Ces  glisscments  Rgers  i  la  rive  ou  ces  gargouillis 
de  sang 
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Cet  murmuret  montant  descendant  par  un  pas¬ 
sage  de  formes 

(£tcgie,  I  and  VIII,  pp.  25  &  3-1) 
Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

**  Hermann  Kasack.  Aus  dem  chinesischen 
Rilderbuch,  Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp. 
1955.  51  pages,  ill.  14.80  dm. 

This  might  be  called  the  “sixtieth  birthday 
book”  of  the  critic,  editor,  novelist,  poet  Ka¬ 
sack.  Shadowy  sketches  by  Caspar  Neher  in¬ 
terpret  the  underlying  oriental  mysticism 
which  makes  Kasack  close  spiritual  kin  to  his 
friend  Hermann  Hesse.  Life  as  lived  in  the 
notorious  Stadt  hinter  dem  Strom  is  a  life  of 
frustration  for  European  man.  Relief  and  re¬ 
lease  from  this  Kafka-like  situation  may  (or 
may  not)  be  found  in  those  mystic,  subsurface, 
quietist  values  indwelling  in  wine,  moon,  tree, 
woman  (escape,  light,  growth,  love),  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  Hermann  Kasack’s  symbols, 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul(e  University 

*  Max  Kommerell.  Rucl(^l(ehr  zum  Anfang. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostermann.  1956.  74 
pages.  6.50  dm. 

In  this  finely  printed  and  handsomely  bound 
volume  Klostermann  makes  available  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  Max  Kommerell’s  poetry  (the  greater 
part  of  which  is  out  of  print)  dating  as  far 
back  as  1931,  and  including  two  poems  from 
the  Nachlass.  Max  Kommerell  was,  at  his  un¬ 
timely  death  in  1944,  little  known  outside  the 
circles  of  Cermanists  who  admired  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  poetry  and  his  contribution  to  the 
study  of  Goethe,  I^essing,  Jean  Paul,  1  lolder- 
lin,  Rilke,  and  others. 

This  volume  of  verse  will  surprise  most 
readers,  for  it  shows  an  utterly  accomplished 
poet.  Although  it  was  to  be  expected  that  so 
careful  and  sensitive  an  interpreter  of  poetry 
would  know  the  craft  himself,  one  is  happy  to 
recognize  that  Kommerell  ranks  with  the  best 
in  German  poetic  tradition.  Considerations  of 
space  forbid  more  than  the  mere  mention  of 
his  excellent  treatment  of  syntax  and  grammar, 
his  lightness,  his  unlabored  mastery  of  the 
great  form  (“Ode  auf  die  mannliche  Jahres- 
zeit”).  Betroffenheit,  which  Kommerell  asks 
of  the  critic  who  speaks  of  a  poem,  is  the  very 
mainspring  of  his  own  verse.  The  metaphor 
is  carefully  and  sparingly  employed  and,  at 
times,  with  full  felicity  (when  he  speaks  of 
lightning  as  “spitzes,  gequirltcs  Feuer”). 

One  is  reminded  of  Goethe’s  late  verse,  of 
Holderlin’s  odes,  of  Rilke’s  elegies,  of  Stefan 
CJeorge’s  cadence  but  never  in  a  manner  to 


suggest  more  than  an  awareness  of  their  poetic 
achievement  in  Kommerell’s  mind.  Readers 
who  read  the  short  prose  composition  “Hiero- 
nyma”  will  again  marvel  how  truly  mit  gleich- 
sam  chinesischem  Pinsel  the  invisible  lines  of 
the  poem  are  made  apparent.  What  amazes 
are  not  the  subtlety  and  complexity  of  the 
poetic  conception  but  the  complete  adequacy 
of  the  language.  His  poems  may  not  make 
literary  history,  they  do  not  shock  nor  are  they 
new,  but  they  are  perfect,  and  they  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  one  of  the  finest  lyrical  and  critical 
minds  in  twentieth  century  (iermany. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

*  I.e  ('orbusier.  Modulor  2.  Boulogne.  Archi¬ 
tecture  d’Aujourd’hui.  1955.  344  pages,  ill. 
I^  Corbusier  describes  this  book  as  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  Le  Modulor  1948  wherein  he  first  de¬ 
scribed  the  system  of  harmonious  proportions 
called  “le  modulor.”  It  would  be  more  accu¬ 
rate  to  say  that  the  present  work  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  reactions  to  this  concept  together  with 
Ix  Corbusier’s  comments.  The  latter  part  of 
the  book  deals  with  the  practical  application 
of  the  idea  to  architecture  and  applied  art. 
The  illustrations  given  do  not  indicate  that  I.e 
Corbusier’s  art  bas  undergone  any  radical 
change.  Modulor  2  sheds  significant  light  on 
the  thinking  of  one  of  the  greatest  modern  ar¬ 
chitects.  W.  G.  Marigold 

University  of  Virginia 

**  Artur  Lundkvist.  Dil(ter  1928-1954.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1956.  222  pages.  13.50  kr. 
This  volume  of  the  selected  poems  of  Artur 
Lundkvist  was  published  in  connection  with 
his  fiftieth  birthday.  Lundkvist  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Swedish  primitivism  movement 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Twenties  and  the 
Thirties.  Lundkvist  represents  a  movement 
that  saw  a  new  and  better  world  through  natu¬ 
ral  love  that  lacked  traditional  conventions, 
through  machines,  through  social  revolution, 
and  that  turned  to  mo<lernism  to  make  itself 
heard. 

Artur  Lundkvist’s  left-wing  political  sym¬ 
pathies  have  colored  his  prose  and  poetry.  His 
political  writings  shockingly  lack  perspective 
and  his  books  on  Russia  and  China  give  strong 
evidence  of  this.  Even  some  of  Lundkvist’s 
poetry  has  suffered  through  the  emphasis  on 
political  and  social  theories.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  written  some  of  the  best  modern  Swed¬ 
ish  poetry,  but  most  of  it  has  been  in  a  very 
personal  vein. 

This  selection  of  Lundkvist’s  poetry  includes 
far  from  his  whole  production,  since  he  is  pos- 
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sibly  the  most  productive  living  Swedish  poet, 
but  there  is  enough  to  obtain  a  well-rounded 
picture  of  his  talents. 

Although  Lundkvist  lacks  judgment  when 
writing  about  social  and  political  questions,  he 
is  one  of  Sweden’s  leading  critics.  And  even 
though  he  is  most  critical  of  the  United  States, 
his  essays  on  its  writers  find  few  parallels 
among  living  Scandinavian  critics.  One  can 
only  regret  that  Lundkvist,  who  is  a  much  too 
emotional  writer  to  enter  into  rational  debates, 
cannot  keep  himself  clear  of  social  and  political 
questions. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl{holm 

**  )6zef  Mackiewicz.  Droga  do  ni/^^qd.  lon¬ 
ely  n.  Orbis.  1955.  384  pages.  970  fr. 

In  this  novel  one  of  the  eminent  Polish  writers 
in  exile  pictures  the  tragic  conflicts  within  a 
marriage  triangle,  on  the  background  of  the 
historical  events  of  1940-41  in  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  borderlands  after  the  Soviet  oc¬ 
cupation.  A  clash  of  the  Soviet  world  with  the 
Western  European  Polish  way  of  life,  full  of 
deep  tensions!  The  author  excels  in  unsurpass¬ 
able  descriptions  of  the  wild  nature  of  the  bor¬ 
der  countries,  of  their  virgin  beauty,  which 
form  the  scenery  of  the  masterly  novel. 

Roman  Smal-Stoc/(^i 
Marquette  University 

**  /enta  Maurina.  /m  Zuge  des  Lebens.  Mcm- 
mingen.  Dietrich.  1956.  367  pages.  12.80 
dm. 

Any  new  book  by  Zenta  Maurina,  the  great 
l.,ettish  humanist,  author,  teacher,  and  lec¬ 
turer,  is  a  prime  literary  event.  This,  her 
first  novel,  is  a  remarkable  performance,  partly 
because  it  contains  autobiographical  elements 
and  is  set  in  the  author’s  native  land,  whose 
muted  melancholy  and  tart  flavor  it  conveys 
admirably.  I'his  splendid  Frauenroman  tells 
the  story  of  Maija,  a  career  woman,  idealistic, 
pure  in  heart,  yearning  for  self-realization;  of 
her  cousin  and  charge  Elita,  an  artist  who  is 
“nailed  to  the  cross  of  the  Ixxly’’;  and  of  the 
men  and  women  who  join  them  at  various  sta¬ 
tions  of  their  “train  of  life,’’  notably  Maija’s 
chief  compagnon  de  route,  the  saintly  Dr.  Al¬ 
ois.  Ironically,  Maija  Berza  finds  her  way  to 
her  own  self  only  after  she  has  borne  an  il¬ 
legitimate  child  and  has  been  ostracized  by  so¬ 
ciety.  With  striking  Entsagung  she  carries  on 
even  after  her  favorite  “fellow  passengers” 
have  left  her. 

This  is  a  book  full  of  wonder,  woe,  and  wis¬ 
dom — fluently  written,  stylistically  beautiful, 
genuinely  moving.  Its  publication  on  the  eve 


of  the  author’s  sixtieth  birthday  is  certain  to 
add  new  lustre  to  a  distinguished  name  in 
modern  European  letters. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

*  Thomas  Merton.  The  Living  Bread.  New 
York.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy.  1956.  xxxi 
-+-  157  pages.  $3. 

This  most  recent  work  of  the  convert-Cister- 
cian  of  the  Abbey  of  Gethsemane  in  Kentucky 
contains  meditations  on  the  words  of  Christ, 
“I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  out 
of  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he 
shall  live  forever”  (John  6:51-52).  As  stated 
in  the  Prologue,  “This  book  was  written  as  a 
summary  of  the  Church’s  teaching  on  the  Eu¬ 
charist,”  and  it  is  the  main  concern  of  the 
author  to  demonstrate  the  intimate  connection 
l)etwccn  two  mysteries — the  Eucharist  and  the 
Church,  both  of  which  have  as  their  common 
end  “to  unite  all  men  in  One  Mystical  Body 
and  offer  them  all,  in  Christ,  to  the  Father.” 
The  book  is  in  no  sense  a  work  of  apologetics 
but  rather  a  manual  of  devotion  and  contem¬ 
plation. 

Merton  interprets  the  Eucharist  by  relating 
it  to  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  con- 
vivium,  that  is,  a  banquet  or  a  feast  signifying 
“the  mystery  of  the  sharing  of  life,”  a  banquet 
at  which  the  host  is  an  image  of  Ciod  the 
Father,  and  the  guest  an  envoy  of  God.  The 
final  consummation  of  this  mystery  will  be 
the  Last  Judgment,  that  is,  “the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  all  things  in  Christ,  which  is  being 
accomplished  in  secret  beneath  the  surface  of 
human  history.” 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

*  Henry  Miller.  The  Time  of  the  Assassins. 
A  Study  of  Rimbaud.  New  York.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  3rd  ed.,  1956.  xi  -}-  163  pages.  $L 

In  this  dithyrambic  study  Henry  Miller  por¬ 
trays  Rimbaud  as  the  forerunner  of  a  new  hu¬ 
man  type,  a  typ)e  to  be  expected  after  this  world 
(which  the  Prophet  Miller  sees  as  damned, 
doomed,  and  drowning)  has  passed  through 
its  final  catastrophe.  Miller  venerates  Rim¬ 
baud’s  work  and  attempts  to  explain  the  poet’s 
mysterious  life  by  comparing  it  with  his  own. 
An  overly  enthusiastic  and  sometimes  embar¬ 
rassing  essay  which  makes  sense,  though,  with¬ 
in  Miller’s  private  eschatology;  written  with 
love  and  reverence,  with  considerable  perspic¬ 
acity  and  much  sincerity,  it  lacks  one  element 
indispensable  to  greatness:  distance. 

fohannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 
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**  Morus  (Richard  Lcwinsohn).  Der  ewige 
Zeus.  Geist  und  Glaube  der  Griechen  in 
der  Geschichte.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  496 
pages  31  plates.  28.50  dm. 

What  Carl  Spitteler  has  done  in  his  great  epic 
The  Olympic  Spring,  Morus  does  in  prose. 
The  ups  and  downs  of  a  more  or  less  pitiful 
history  of  the  mortals  passes  in  review  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  immortal  Olympians. 
Where  free  men  believe  in  them  and  serve 
them,  a  reflex  of  their  perennial  power,  love, 
wisdom,  and  art  enlightens  the  brief  spans  of 
human  lives — men  call  it  culture.  Spitteler’s 
epic  has  found  in  Morus  its  theologian.  His 
work  belongs  to  the  great  renaissance  tradi¬ 
tion:  After  the  renaissance  of  Greek  institu¬ 
tions,  of  Cireek  philosophy,  art,  literature,  and 
techne  we  have  here  a  very  serious  renaissance 
of  the  meaning  of  Greek  religion.  The  chapter 
on  the  “cave  of  ants” — the  learned  philologians 
— is  full  of  Nietzsche  and  similar  to  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  Spitteler  about  the  “I^logen.”  The  book 
is  nevertheless  infinitely  learned,  superbly 
written,  of  great  poetic  beauty,  and  full  of  the 
most  delicious-malicious  irony. 

Many  critical  objections  could  be  raised,  too. 
In  the  first  chapters  on  (ireece,  the  philosophy 
is  much  too  thin — the  slighting  treatment  it  re¬ 
ceives  there  does  not  justify  its  very  important 
role  later.  And  I  see  the  gods  already  wide 
awake,  when  Morus  has  them  sound  asleep  for 
a  thousand  years.  And  the  powers  of  darkness, 
the  vanquished  but  rebellious  “titans”  do  not 
owe  their  liberation  only  to  Hitler.  And  so  on. 
There  are  too  many  omissions. 

The  creed:  Zeus,  the  Father  of  gods  and 
men,  is  the  symlx)l  of  an  eternal  order  in  a 
pluri-verse  of  powers  and  values,  preventing 
any  lasting  dictatorship  of  any  one  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  .  .  .  “more  international  than  capitalism 
and  the  Roman  church,  the  only  religion  above 
all  nations  and  all  parties;  the  only  faith  ren¬ 
dering  peoples  human,  a  faith  which  can  never 
be  used  or  misused  for  private  or  national  ad¬ 
vantages  .  .  .  cutting  across  all  ranks  and 
classes.” 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

i 

^  Hans  Erich  Nossack.  Spatestens  im  No¬ 
vember.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1955. 
400  pages.  13.50  dm. 

Nossack’s  surrealistic  and  unforgettably  grip¬ 
ping  story  Interview  mit  dem  Tode  (1948) 
probably  has  kept  many  a  reader  speculating 
as  to  the  likely  nature  of  his  future  writings. 
The  answer  is  now  at  hand  in  the  form  of  this 
novel  which  must,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  be 
classified  as  a  love  story.  Possibly  there  may 


be  some  surprise  in  the  choice  of  theme,  but 
hardly  in  Nossack’s  particular  treatment. 

The  love  affair  between  the  writer  Bertold 
Moncken  and  the  industrialist’s  wife  Marianne 
Helldegen  is  certainly  not  conspicuous  by  its 
elemental  force  of  consuming  emotions  and 
deep  kinship  of  spirit.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  by  no  means  blas^.  Rather,  it  is  a  poignant 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  void  in 
present-day  human  existence,  caused  by  the 
tragic  isolation  of  the  individual  and  attendant 
sense  of  purposelessness,  is  not  easily  overcome 
even  by  love.  The  promise  of  a  meaningful  life 
together  comes  to  Bertold  and  Marianne  only 
after  a  period  of  separation  following  their 
erstwhile  failure  to  establish  an  enduring  bond 
between  them.  However,  the  reader  cannot 
quite  escape  a  feeling  of  skepticism  and  is  apt 
to  be  relieved,  therefore,  when  the  second 
elopement  of  the  two  culminates  in  their  death 
as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

The  saving  grace,  as  concerns  this  novel’s 
power  to  convince,  is  Nossack’s  disarmingly 
frank,  direct,  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
eminently  cultivated  style  of  presentation.  He 
aims  at  a  factual  tone  and,  if  anything,  at  un¬ 
derstatement.  To  this  end  he  has  Marianne 
tell  the  story.  That  means  some  poetic  license 
in  the  manipulation  of  authorial  viewpoint, 
but  the  handling  is  skilful  enough  not  to  be  in 
any  way  disturbing. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Paiva.  Dona  Guidinha 
do  Pofo.  Sao  Paulo.  Saraiva.  1952.  256 
pages.  Cr$42. 

This  truly  unique  novel  must  inevitably  be  ac¬ 
corded  a  place  among  the  great  works  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  literature.  Written  circa  1891,  the  man¬ 
uscript  was  forgotten  until  Lucia  Miguel  Pe¬ 
reira,  engaged  in  research  connected  with  a 
projected  history  of  Brazilian  literature, 
brought  it  again  to  light.  Written  at  a  time 
when  Naturalism  was  in  vogue,  the  novel  dis¬ 
plays  none  of  the  excesses  of  that  movement. 
Although  properly  a  regional  novel,  the  scope 
of  its  action  is  universal.  Its  themes  of  pas¬ 
sion,  adultery,  pundonor,  and  murder  achieve 
an  epic  sweep,  a  pattern  of  inexorability  which 
one  feels  in  Benavente’s  La  malquerida  or  in 
Garcia  l^rca’s  Bodas  de  sangre. 

C.  Malcolm  Batchelor 
Yale  University 

^  Marcel  Pagnol.  Judas.  Paris.  Grasset.  1956. 
235  pages.  750  fr. 

When  fesus  said  to  his  disciple  judas  (John 
22:27),  “That  thou  doest,  do  quickly,”  Judas 
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understood  the  words  to  mean  that  Jesus  want¬ 
ed  to  be  betrayed  and  that  he  had  been  chosen 
to  carry  out  the  lord’s  desire.  Only  after  he 
saw  the  effects  of  his  deed  on  the  minds  of 
both  the  followers  and  enemies  of  Jesus  did 
he  realize  what  he  had  done.  He  saw  that  al¬ 
though  he  had  fulfilled  the  Biblical  prophecies, 
he  had  done  an  unspeakable  thing.  Then  he 
threw  away  the  silver  pieces  and  in  sorrow 
he  hung  himself. 

Marcel  Pagnol’s  version  of  the  Judas  story  is 
told  in  beautiful  language.  The  action  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  scriptural  story.  It  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  best  of  Pagnol’s  dramatic  works. 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  OI{lahoma 


**  Maurice  Pal^ologue.  journal  de  I'/lffaire 
Dreyfus,  1H94-I899.  Paris.  Plon.  1955.  iv 
4^  273  pages.  750  fr. 

In  this  journal,  Maurice  Pal^ologue  makes  a 
sensational  revelation.  According  to  his  sin¬ 
cere  conviction,  the  act  of  treason  of  which 
Captain  Dreyfus  was  accused  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  group  of  three  persons:  Esterhazy, 
the  nebulous  character  Maurice  Weil,  and  fi¬ 
nally  an  ofBcer  of  very  high  rank,  who  has 
never  been  suspected.  The  author  does  not 
reveal  the  name  of  this  officer;  we  may  expect 
that  much  research  will  be  done  today  in  order 
to  find  out  who  he  was.  The  trio  started  their 
spying  as  early  as  1886,  and  it  lasted  until 
1889. 

Maurice  Pal^ologue  played  an  important 
part  in  the  hectic  years  of  the  “Affaire.”  He 
was  attached  to  the  Minist^re  des  Affaires 
Etrang^res,  and  knew  the  secret  diplomatic 
documents.  His  testimonies  before  the  Courts 
helped  to  show  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  but 
of  course  he  was  always  restrained  in  his  depo¬ 
sitions  on  account  of  his  high  position  in  the 
diplomatic  corps.  In  this  journal  he  reports 
that  at  first  he  was  convinced  of  the  culpability 
of  Dreyfus,  but  he  came  to  suspect  the  honesty 
of  Lt.  Col.  Henry  and  the  existence  of  a  ma¬ 
chination  against  Dreyfus  organized  by  the 
real  traitors.  As  he  witnessed  all  the  incidents 
of  the  troubled  period,  his  narration  is  capti¬ 
vating. 

The  diplomatic  career  of  Maurice  Pal^o- 
logue,  descendant  of  the  emperors  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  of  the  Orient,  has  been  very  bril¬ 
liant,  from  attach^  to  ambassador.  As  a  writer, 
he  leaves  a  respectable  name,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1944. 

Edmond  de  faive 

Gulf  Parl{  College 


^  Jacob  Paludan.  Utteraert  Selsl(ab.  K^ben- 
havn.  Hasselbalch.  1956.  252  pages.  18.50 
kr. 

This  collection  of  thirty-two  essays  contains 
eight  about  Danish  authors,  seventeen  about 
foreign  authors,  and  seven  essays  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  foreign  loan-words  in  Danish  and  Jut¬ 
land’s  weather.  Individual  English-speaking 
authors  with  whom  Paludan  deals  are  Ber¬ 
trand  Russell,  Thoreau,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Herbert 
Read,  Gilbert  Norwood,  and  G.  N.  M.  Tyr¬ 
rell;  German-speaking  authors.  Max  Picard, 
Hesse,  Benn,  Jiinger,  Egon  Friedell,  Thomas 
Mann,  and  Werfel;  Danes,  Dalgas,  Kidde, 
Feilberg,  Anker  L.arsen,  Hohlenberg,  Vilh. 
Andersen,  and  the  late  Martin  A.  Hansen;  he 
includes  also  Dostoevsky  and  Simone  Weil. 
Although  Paludan  covers  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  tendencies  in  this  collection  of  es¬ 
says,  he  reveals  a  consistently  fine  sense  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  his  critical  judgments  are  of 
a  high  order  of  excellence. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

*  Ezra  Pound.  Section:  Rocl(-Drill.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1956. 107  pages.  $3. 
This  volume  contains  cantos  85-95  of  Pound’s 
major  work.  These  cantos  arc  sometimes  com¬ 
mentary,  sometimes  documentation,  some¬ 
times  lyric.  The  lyric  is  not,  however,  personal, 
as  it  was  to  some  extent  in  the  Pisan  Cantos.  It 
has  rather  the  magnificence  of  public  cere¬ 
monial.  Pound  is  a  public  poet;  his  subject  is 
culture  in  the  most  fundamental  sense.  That 
people  find  his  work  obscure  is  probably  due 
in  part  to  the  unexpectedness  of  finding  a  pub¬ 
lic  poet  in  an  age  given  to  introspection  under 
an  intricately  sophisticated  play  of  language 
and  metaphor.  Pound  is  a  didactic  poet.  He 
imparts  information;  and  those  unwilling  to 
learn  the  subjects  he  teaches  must  enroll  under 
other  lecturers,  but  need  not  complain  of  ob¬ 
scurity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  “beau¬ 
ties”  for  every  reader,  especially  in  those  pas¬ 
sages  where  the  poem’s  basic  metaphors  of 
water  and  light  fuse  in  an  image  of  crystal. 

Ben  Allen  Parl( 
johns  Hopl(ins  University 

**  Hermann  Rauschning.  Masl{en  und  Meta- 
morphosen  des  Nihilismus.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Humboldt.  1954.  224  pages.  7.50  dm. 
The  Emigre  author  is  well  known  to  political 
historians  for  his  works  Gesprdche  mit  Hitler 
and  Deutschland  zwischen  Ost  und  West.  An 
earlier  volume.  Die  Revolution  des  Nihilismus 
(1936),  is  a  chapter  title  in  this  more  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment.  Rauschning  displays  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  political,  historical, 
and  literary  areas  and  figures  involved  in 
tracing  the  development  and  use  of  the  term. 
In  evaluating  Nihilism  in  its  twentieth  century 
Masl^en  and  Metamorphosen,  the  author  in¬ 
terprets  it  in  a  new  light,  as  a  positive  rather 
than  a  negative  value.  His  analysis  is  illuminat¬ 
ing,  timely,  and  aimed  at  a  solution  for  the 
East-West  dilemma  as  well  as  the  larger  prob¬ 
lem  of  human  survival  in  the  atomic  era. 

/,  Barre-Fusaro 
U niversity  of  Minnesota 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Obras  Completas.  I: 
Cuestiones  esUticas.  Capitulos  de  litera- 
tura  mexicana.  Varia.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1955.  369  pages.  3.20 
m/mex. 

Mexico  knows  how  to  take  care  of  its  historical 
monuments,  even  when  they  show  no  sign  of 
falling  into  ruins.  It  is  worthily  celebrating 
the  Golden  Wedding  of  Alfonso  Reyes  and 
literature:  a  happy  and  fruitful  union.  A  while 
ago,  I  reported  on  two  handsome  volumes  is¬ 
sued  by  the  University  of  Nuevo  I^in:  an  an¬ 
thology  of  critical  essays  devoted  to  Alfonso 
Reyes,  and  a  table  of  contents,  chapter  by  chap¬ 
ter,  of  all  his  books.  Now  the  Fondo  de  Cul¬ 
tura  Econdmica,  an  admirable  institution, 
is  issuing  his  Obras  Completas,  in  a  handsome 
and  scholarly  edition.  This  first  volume  con¬ 
tains  Cuestiones  EsUticas,  Capitulos  de  IJtera- 
tura  Mexicana,  and  a  few  Varia,  including  the 
charming  essay  Los  brazos  de  la  Venus  de 
Milo.  There  is  a  bibliographical  appendix,  and 
an  index  of  names  and  titles. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

*  Pedro  Salinas.  Poesias  completas.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1955.  487  pages.  80  ptas. 

We  are  indebted  to  luan  Marichal,  son-in-law 
of  Pedro  Salinas,  for  this  edition  of  Don  Pe¬ 
dro’s  complete  poetical  works.  The  collection 
contains  all  of  the  poems  published  previously 
under  the  title  of  Poesia  junta  ( 1942),  with  the 
addition  of  El  contemplado  ( 1946),  Todo  mds 
claro  (1949),  and  Confianza  (1954),  a  post¬ 
humous  volume.  The  editor  has  faithfully  re¬ 
produced  the  original  text  of  the  poems  with¬ 
out  altering  what  he  has  called  the  madrilefiis- 
mos  of  Salinas.  Aguilar  has  presented  the  poet 
in  an  attractive  format  and,  by  making  the 
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complete  poetic  works  of  Salinas  available,  has 
facilitated  the  task  of  scholars  in  future  studies 
of  one  of  Spain’s  most  beloved  poets. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  lean-Paul  Sartre.  Nehrassov.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1956.  214  pages.  450  fr. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  play  one  expects  from 
an  articulate,  sensitive  critic  of  contemporary 
man’s  situation.  It  is  a  violent  satire  of  France’s 
extreme  anti-Communists,  with  a  preposterous 
plot  and  utterly  farcical  moments.  The  only 
character  with  truly  human  dimensions  is  a 
quite  amiable  young  lady,  a  Communist  news¬ 
paper  reporter.  Through  her  the  protagonist 
finds  at  the  end  of  the  play  some  sort  of  solu¬ 
tion  to  his  inextricably  confused  identities — 
both  a  high<lass  swindler  and  a  self-styled 
“Soviet  official  who  chose  freedom.’’  The  play’s 
simple  pro-Communist  bias  is  rather  strange 
in  a  writer  who  has  been  in  the  past  a  subtle 
and  convincing  critic  of  (x>mmunist  practice. 
Rut  for  all  its  disappointing  shortcomings, 
Nehrassov  reads  well,  and  its  sallies  against 
calculated  anti-Communist  hysteria  are  often 
bitingly  funny.  Albert  Roland 

Topel(a,  Kan. 

Abraham  Shlonsky.  Shirim.  2  vols.  Tel 
Aviv.  Sifriat  Poalim.  1956.  332,  424  pages. 
The  collected  editions  of  Shlonsky’s  poetry 
have  served  critics  as  a  pretext  for  revaluation 
of  his  achievement.  With  the  appearance  of  his 
first  efforts  in  the  early  Twenties,  he  was  hailed 
as  a  new  force  in  motlern  Hebrew  literature. 
His  nihilistic  despair  in  expressionist  garb 
linked  him  with  the  prevalent  tendencies  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Gradually  the  nov¬ 
elty  wore  off:  The  shrill  assonance  and  disso¬ 
nance  in  form,  the  content  of  grief  and  griev¬ 
ance  in  perpetual  disharmony  with  the  s(Kial 
orders  of  the  world  sounded  like  an  endless 
variation  of  a  potent  but  limited  theme.  Today 
he  is  securely  established  as  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  an  innovator  who 
vastly  increased  its  potentialities.  As  a  poet, 
he  will  be  remembered  for  his  daring  tech¬ 
nique  and  pre-existentialist  pessimism  which 
influenced  an  entire  generation  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Hebrew  poetry. 

Eisig  Silberschlag 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 
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( For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners" ) 


Ix)uis  Barjon,  S.J.  Le  silence  de  Dieu  dans 
la  littirature  contemporaine.  Paris.  Centu¬ 
rion.  1955.  199  pages  -f-  4  plates. 

Is  Ciod  really  dead?  Does  His  great  voice  re¬ 
main  forever  silent  or  does  this  “divine  si¬ 
lence”  assail  only  the  ears  of  those  who  no 
longer  know  how  to  listen  with  any  degree  of 
humbleness?  Those  are  the  questions  upper¬ 
most  in  the  author’s  mind  as  he  begins  with  an 
examination  of  the  attitudes  of  )ean-Paui  Sar¬ 
tre,  Jean  Cocteau,  Thierry  Maulnier,  Maxence 
Van  der  Meersch,  Paule  Wgnier,  and  William 
Faulkner.  Father  Barjon  then  discusses  three 
writers  from  among  those  who  listen  most  at¬ 
tentively  to  the  Divine  voice:  Georges  Berna- 
nos,  Paul  Claudel,  and  Patrice  de  la  Tour  du 
Pin.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  literary 
reflections  of  today’s  moral  and  ethical  crises 
will  find  this  book  highly  rewarding.  This  re¬ 
viewer  found  the  sections  on  Van  der  Meersch 
and  Faulkner  especially  stimulating. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  OI{la. 

M.-L.  Bidal.  Giraudoux,  tel  quen  lui- 
mime  . . .  Paris.  Correa.  1956.  201  pages. 
540  fr. 

Few  twentieth  century  French  literary  figures 
are  more  inaccessible  to  the  critics  than  Jean 
(firaudoux.  Indeed,  many  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers  have  found  it  well  nigh  impossible  to 
organize  into  any  coherent  system  the  compel¬ 
ling  but  elusive  message  of  Giraudoux’s  novels 
and  plays,  albeit  considerable  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  lucidity  and  concreteness  of 
his  sociological  and  [x)litical  writings.  We  have 
long  been  persuaded,  however,  that  the  artist 
Giraudoux  and  the  diplomat-urbanist  Girau¬ 
doux  were  one  and  the  same  man,  that  the 
themes  and  problems  dearest  to  his  heart  are 
treated  in  uninterrupted,  if  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  fashions  in  all  his  writings.  Here  at  last 
is  a  (lenetrating  study  of  the  whole  man,  sim¬ 
ply  hut  eloquently  written  by  one  of  his  talent¬ 
ed  compatriots  and  fellow  diplomats,  Bidal- 
Baudier,  attach^  at  the  French  legation  in  Bul¬ 
garia.  Far  from  losing  himself  and  his  reader 
in  the  labyrinth  of  Giraudoux’s  stylistic  oddi¬ 
ties,  Bidal  has  first  of  all  sensed  the  intense 
humanism  of  Giraudoux’s  world  and  has 
found  the  words  to  explain  much  of  it  to  us  in 
a  language  free  of  excessive  philosophical  or 
metaphysical  conceits. 


Giraudoux,  tel  quen  lui-mime  . . .,  without 
neglecting  the  well-known  theatrical  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Giraudoux,  draws  heavily  on  the  ma¬ 
jor  prose  works  for  its  penetrating  analyses  of 
such  problems  as  modern  heroism  and  moral 
responsibility  of  the  individual  in  re-establish¬ 
ing  universal  harmony. 

Will  L.  MeUndon 
University  of  Houston 

**  Andre  6c  Jean  Brincourt.  Les  oeuvres  et  les 
lumiires.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1955.  223 
pages.  540  fr. 

This  volume  carries  the  subtitle  A  la  recherche 
de  I'esthitique  h  travers  Bergson,  Proust,  Mai- 
raux.  First  are  studied  the  ideas  on  art  of 
these  three  authors.  It  is  maintained  that  Berg¬ 
son’s  ideas  are  explained  mainly  through  his 
appreciation  of  Corot,  Beethoven,  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  writers.  Proust’s  thought  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  interest  in  C^sar  Franck,  Debussy, 
and  Monet.  Malraux  was  oriented  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  modern  art.  Next,  the  authors  study 
the  influence  of  myths  upon  these  three  writ¬ 
ers,  myth  in  this  instance  being  an  idea  which 
acts  upon  one’s  conduct.  Studies  are  made  also 
on  styles  and  the  closing  chapter  poses  the 
question  “Qu’est<e  que  I’esthitique?” 

This  sort  of  work  is  not  easy  to  do.  Many 
years  of  collecting  data  and  much  time  and 
thought  were  undoubtedly  sf)ent  before  this 
treatise  was  ready  for  the  press.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  a  study  of  this  nature  should  find 
its  perusal  well  worth  the  effort. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 

John  C.  Davies.  L’oeuvre  critique  d' Albert 
Thibaudet.  Geneve.  Droz.  1955.  206  pages. 
14  Sw.  fr. 

Davies  presents  a  very  thorough  and  intelligent 
analysis  of  the  critical  evaluations  made  by 
this  most  important  of  literary  critics  of  recent 
times.  We  see  how  the  dogmatic  and  objective 
criticism  of  a  Bruneti^re  or  a  Faguet  is  often 
less  encouraging  to  the  creative  writer  than 
the  approach  of  Thibaudet,  who  says,  “Pour 
juger  [la  litt^rature  actuelle],  il  faut  beaucoup 
de  goOt,  une  absence  de  p^dantisme  et  un  esprit 
pret  vibrer  avec  la  fraicheur  et  la  spontan^ite 
d’une  nouvelle  oeuvre  d’art.”  Davies  traces  the 
evolution  of  this  critical  method,  which  pro¬ 
duced  such  notable  evaluations,  especially  in 
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the  years  1909-1924.  Analyses  of  the  highly 
important  works  on  Mallarm^  and  Flaubert 
show  Thibaudet’s  rare  insight  into  the  creative 
genius  of  these  two  authors.  Davies  heavily 
underlines  the  importance  of  Bergson’s  phil¬ 
osophy  in  the  evolution  of  Thibaudet’s  meth¬ 
od.  His  work  is  a  sound  and  fitting  tribute  to 
the  great  critic. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

**  Antoine  Fongaro.  L’existence  dans  les  ro¬ 
mans  de  fulien  Green.  Roma.  Signorelli. 
1954.  186  pages. 

Not  biographical,  historical,  or  aesthetic,  this 
is  a  psychological  and  metaphysical  study, 
from  the  Existentialist  point  of  view.  It  at¬ 
tempts  to  detach  Green  from  traditional  Real¬ 
ism  in  order  to  make  of  him  a  precursor  of 
Existentialist  fiction,  though  no  influence  is 
claimed.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  attention,  but  whether  or  not  Fongaro 
convinces  us,  the  fact  that  Careen  found  it  ex¬ 
cellent  should  make  us  want  to  read  it. 

Edward  Harvey 
Kenyon  College 

Francois  Garrigue.  Goethe  et  Valhy.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Lettres  Modernes.  1955.  140  pages. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  this  sub¬ 
ject  but  rarely  with  such  perspicacity  and  dex¬ 
terity.  What  distinguishes  Garrigue ’s  essay  is 
his  profound  familiarity  with  Goethe  and  all 
the  many  aspects  of  his  life  and  work,  even  if 
it  is  not  reflected  in  the  appended  bibliography 
which  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  texts 
available  in  French  (and  even  then  not  com¬ 
plete).  Garrigue  has  approached  his  topic  in 
a  spirit  of  complete  intellectual  independence. 
He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Goethe’s 
and  Valery’s  worlds  have  little  in  common. 
Thus,  Valery  has  often  blatantly  misunder¬ 
stood  his  great  predecessor,  not  only  in  Mon 
Eaust  but  particularly  in  his  Discours  en  I'hon- 
neur  de  Goethe;  and  there  were  many  other 
aspects  of  Goethean  thinking  that  completely 
eluded  him.  But  he  has,  in  actual  fact,  taken 
from  Goethe’s  Eaust  little  more  than  the  two 
principal  characters;  everything  else  is  his  own 
creation.  Between  Goethe  and  Valery  there 
lie  not  only  the  hurdles  that  have  always  ex¬ 
isted  between  two  national  mentalities,  but  also 
one  hundred  years  of  European  history. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Henry  Guillemin.  Claudel  et  son  art 
d’icrire.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1955.  196  pages. 
Guillemin’s  choice  of  topics  in  reference  to 


Claudel  are  chosen  happily  and  pursued  with 
understanding.  He  examines  the  poet’s  style 
in  reference  to  the  raw  materials:  phrasing, 
words,  rhythm,  rhyme.  And  there  is  a  docu¬ 
mented  evaluation  of  the  influence  of  the 
members  of  Mallarm^’s  circle  upon  the  young 
Claudel,  and  the  latter’s  position  as  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  of  Symbolism.  Guillemin  also  describes 
Claudel’s  gift  for  insisting  upon  saying  what 
he  wants  to  say,  with  the  full  awareness  of 
Animus,  Anima,  and  Anemos.  This  study  of  a 
“difficult  writer’’  is  careful,  readable,  and  in¬ 
formative.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 

**  Francis  jeanson.  Sartre  par  lui-mime.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Seuil.  1955.  192  pages,  ill.  350  fr. 

The  key  figure  in  Sartre’s  work,  for  feanson,  is 
that  of  the  bdtard,  the  man  in  whom  two 
worlds  meet  without  ever  fusing,  and  who 
can  not  really  belong  to  either.  No  matter 
what  he  chooses  to  he,  the  bdtard  merely  plays 
a  role,  and  betrays  half  of  himself  as  well  as 
those  he  joins.  The  intellectual  is  a  bdtard, 
free  and  aware  of  his  situation,  but  longing 
for  integration  into  his  world  through  action. 
However,  like  Hugo  of  Les  mains  sales,  half 
bourgeois  and  half  revolutionary,  the  bdtard 
is  incapable  of  effective  action. 

Sartre,  Johnson  tells  us,  is  “le  bitard  id^al.’’ 
But  he  has  succeeded  in  putting  “la  b^tardise 
au  travail’’  by  recognizing  his  interior  con¬ 
flicts  and  accepting  all  of  himself.  This  con¬ 
clusion,  stated  in  the  last  two  pages  of  the 
book,  comes  as  a  surprise.  But,  twist  ending 
aside,  Jeanson  raises  in  his  book  some  interest¬ 
ing  questions,  and  opens  new  perspectives  to 
the  reader  of  Sartre.  Copious  quotations,  main¬ 
ly  from  Sartre’s  theater,  support  his  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  help  justify  the  “par  lui-m^me’’  in 
the  title.  Albert  Roland 

Topel(a,  Kan. 

**  Sophie  Lafitte.  Tchih^hov  par  lui-mSme. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1955.  192  pages,  ill.  350  fr. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Chekhov’s  death 
on  July  2,  1954,  was  marked  by  new  editions 
of  his  works  and  many  new  books  about  the 
writer.  Among  these  is  Sophie  lafitte ’s  book, 
which  is  devoted  to  acquainting  France  with 
the  personality  of  her  subject.  She  shows  how, 
unlike  so  many  picturesque  figures  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Russian  literature,  Anton 
Chekhov — doctor,  dramatist,  and  prose  writer 
— was  a  modest  and  quiet  man.  Yet  beneath 
this  simplicity  she  reveals  a  man  of  dynamic 
spirit,  keen  observation,  wisdom,  religious 
feeling,  and  all-embracing  pity  and  generosity 
toward  Man,  particularly  the  underdog.  She 
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relates  how  these  and  other  qualities  and  in- 
terests  are  evident  in  Chekhov  the  artbt,  phil¬ 
osopher,  and  scientist.  The  book  is  written 
with  sympathetic  insight  and  authority  and  is 
generously  illustrated. 

Ludmilla  B.  Turtle  vie  h 
Princeton  University 

^  Marivaux.  Le  Petit-Maitre  corrigi.  Fr^d^- 
ric  Deloffre,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz.  1955.  292 
pages. 

Although  Le  Petit-Maitre  was  not  a  successful 
play,  it  is  well  worth  studying,  as  Professor 
Deloffre  shows.  Here  Marivaux  is  dealing 
with  a  type  of  foppish  person  who  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  life.  The  editor  traces  the  development 
of  the  petit-maitre  from  the  middle  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  to  the  French  Revolution.  He 
is  found  frequently  in  literature  and  in  about 
twenty  plays,  ffe  had  a  special  language  to 
go  with  his  exaggerated  manners. 

This  play  makes  good  reading.  The  plot  is 
not  very  original,  but  the  structure  and  lan¬ 
guage  are  interesting  in  themselves.  The  hero 
is  outwitted  by  an  intelligent  woman,  and  the 
way  she  does  it  is  fascinating  to  read  about. 
Deloffre  is  the  author  of  a  new  and  im[X)rtant 
work  on  Marivaux:  Marivaux  et  le  marivau- 
dage  (Paris.  Flelles  I-ettres.  1955). 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 

**  Pierre  Orecchioni.  theme  du  Rhin  dans 
I'inspiration  de  Guillaume  Apollinaire. 
Paris.  Ixttres  Mo<lcrnes.  1956.  140  pages. 
420  fr. 

A{x)llinaire  disappeared  from  Paris  during  the 
period  extending  from  August  of  1901  to  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1902.  It  is  generally  held  that  he 
spent  this  time  in  the  Rhineland.  In  his  several 
articles  on  the  subject  E.  M.  Wolff  has  con¬ 
tributed  whatever  factual  data  he  could  find. 
Orecchioni  takes  a  more  literary  approach. 
He  fjeruses  the  work  of  Apollinaire  for  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Rhine  served  as  a  Brst-hand 
source  of  inspiration.  The  possible  influence 
of  the  piopular  German  IJed  is  studied  in  de¬ 
tail.  Ever  aware  that  proving  an  “influence"  is 
a  hazardous  undertaking,  the  critic  presents 
modest  and  intelligent  conclusions. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

*  Claude  Pichois.  /..e  vrai  visage  du  Giniral 
Aupiclf^.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1955. 
69  pages.  300  fr. 

Nothing  which  concerns  Baudelaire  leaves  us 
indifferent.  The  name  of  Baudelaire  hardly 


occurs  in  this  slim  volume;  but  the  poet,  ac¬ 
cursed  and  unacknowledged  in  his  lifetime, 
happens  to  have  immortalized  the  name  of  his 
stepfather  who  symbolized  for  his  contempo¬ 
raries  a  successful  career  and  worldly  recog¬ 
nition. 

The  author  has  drawn  on  many  documents 
and  unpublished  letters  which  show  the  gen¬ 
eral  as  an  intelligent  officer  and  diplomat, 
kindly,  broad-minded,  flexible.  He  would  have 
won  the  praise  of  the  author  of  Grandeur  et 
servitude  militaires,  for  “servir”  was  his  motto. 
Claude  Pichois  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  fi¬ 
delity  with  which  that  officer  served  successive¬ 
ly  Napoleon,  loiuis  XVIII,  Napoleon  again 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Restoration,  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  the  Second  Republic  (it  was 
another  poet,  I^martine,  who  first  made  him 
ambassador),  and  the  Second  Empire.  But 
his  own  stepson  would  not  have  blamed  him 
for  such  consistency  in  his  political  vacilla¬ 
tions,  also  noted  in  Mon  coeur  mis  it  nu:  “Je 
comprends  qu’on  d^serte  une  cause  pour  savoir 
ce  qu’on  6prouvera  ^  en  servir  une  autre.” 

Curiously  enough,  the  future  general  was 
the  only  half-legitimate  offspring  of  Anglo- 
Irish  parents  and  always  remained  proud  of 
his  lowly  origins  and  of  being  a  self-made  man. 
Born  two  months  before  the  beginning  of  the 
1789  Revolution,  he  died  two  months  before 
the  publication  of  the  Fleurs  du  mal. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

Roger  Quilliot.  Im  mer  et  les  prisons.  Es- 

sai  sur  Albert  Camus.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1956.  283  pages.  690  fr. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  Isook,  or  one  like  it, 
was  not  published  before  1956.  It  is  even  more 
surprising  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a 
“big  name”  critic  but  is  the  first  book  of  a 
thirty-year-old  lyc^e  professor  in  Angers.  Roger 
Quilliot  offers  us  the  first  over-all  view  of 
Camus’s  work,  a  study  in  which  he  examines 
the  many  facets  of  his  rich  personality — the 
journalist,  the  essayist,  the  novelist,  the  play¬ 
wright,  and  the  lecturer.  Does  Camus  stand 
out  as  a  dramatist,  or  should  he  be  regarded 
primarily  as  a  novelist?  flow  great  a  philoso¬ 
pher  is  he?  What  have  been  the  effects  of  his 
action  in  the  realms  of  journalism  and  politics? 
Answers  to  these  and  other  meaningml  ques¬ 
tions  are  painstakingly  sought. 

Camus  scholars  everywhere  will  welcome 
the  biographical  material  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  book  as  well  as  the  bibliography  which 
follows  the  concluding  chapter;  they  will  also 
be  glad  to  learn  that  Camus  himself  has  oblig¬ 
ingly  co-operated  with  the  author  to  the  extent 
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of  supplying  straight-from-thC'Sourcc  answers 
to  the  many  questions  relevant  to  the  writing 
of  this  book  and  of  permitting  the  author  to 
examine  little-known  as  well  as  unpublished 
texts  in  his  possession.  This  is  a  creditable 
study.  We  can  safely  say  that  it  is  the  most 
complete  book  on  Camus  which  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  Ol^la. 

*  Serge  Radine.  Lumihes  dans  la  null.  Paris. 

La  Colombe.  1956.  205  pages.  650  fr. 
Most  of  contemporary  European  literature  is, 
to  the  author  of  this  book,  a  gloomy  night  of 
nihilism  and  complacence  in  evil.  Celine,  the 
Existentialists,  the  recent  admirers  and  follow¬ 
ers  of  Sade  and  Laclos  in  French  fiction  are 
all  guilty  in  his  eyes.  But  our  age  is  redeemed 
by  a  few  pillars  of  light,  on  whom  the  author 
has  collected  a  number  of  detached  and  at 
times  superficial  essays.  His  admiration  goes 
to  Romain  Rolland,  Berdyaev,  I^velle  (sur¬ 
prisingly  magnified  into  an  im{K)rtant  think¬ 
er);  to  two  novelists,  Van  der  Meersch  and 
P.  A.  Lesort,  whose  appeal  is  great  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  youth  in  France. 

Serge  Radine  is  a  widely  read  man,  who 
clearly  prefers  idealistic  and  moral  writers 
from  Germany,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia  to  the 
majority  of  recent  French  talents.  Papini’s 
book  on  the  devil,  Vergani’s  and  Coccioli's 
novels  are  praised  (in  our  opinion,  unduly)  as 
are  the  torchl«arers  of  recent  German  fiction, 
Albrecht  Goes,  Hans  Hellmut  Kirst,  Reinhold 
Schneider.  The  case  certainly  needs  to  be 
made  for  an  imaginative  literature  freed  from 
the  prejudice  of  “miserabilism”  and  stressing 
all  that  is  noble  and  spiritual  in  man.  Chris¬ 
tian  Existentialism  has  not  received  its  due 
from  the  critics.  The  author  of  this  volume, 
however,  asserts  and  implores  more  than  he 
convinces.  His  range  is  more  admirable  than 
his  penetration,  his  eager  search  for  a  message 
of  hope  is  pathetic  but  his  taste  is  unsure  and 
his  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  de¬ 
scent  of  literature  into  hell  is  shallow.  The 
balance,  which  has  been  tilted  too  far  in  favor 
of  gloomy  and  negative  writers,  should  be  re¬ 
dressed.  It  will  take  a  greater  talent  to  do  it. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

George  M.  Reeves,  Jr.  Thomas  Wolfe  et 

I' Europe.  Paris.  Jouve.  1955.  158  pages. 
The  first  thorough  examination  of  the  role  of 
Europe  in  the  life  and  work  of  Wolfe,  this 
well-documented  doctoral  study  at  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Paris  has  a  threefold  value:  as  a  propae¬ 
deutic  for  those  who  have  yet  to  read  Wolfe’s 
fiction,  as  a  preparation  for  a  rereading  with 
better  understanding  of  Wolfe  with  his  debt  to 
Europe,  and  as  a  detailed  document  for  the 
social  historian  of  twentieth<entury  America. 

The  study  is  conveniently  arranged  in  a  life 
and  works  division.  Cohesively  composed,  the 
chapters  have  a  succinct  recapitulation  at  the 
end  of  each.  The  author,  chary  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  the  superlative,  gives  convincing 
textual  support  to  all  his  opinions.  Quotations 
from  Wolfe  are  given  in  French  translation 
with  the  original  English  in  footnotes.  The 
few  errata  noted  are  all  in  the  English  of  the 
footnotes. 

Eugene  F.  Murphy 
University  of  South  Carolina 

**  Jacques  Voisine.  /.-/.  Rousseau  en  Angle- 
terre  it  I’ipoque  romantique.  Les  Merits  au- 
tobtographiques  et  la  Ugende.  Paris.  Di- 
dier.  1956.  x  -f*  ^82  pages.  2,000  fr. 
Voisine  has  said  all  that  needs  to  be  said  fur 
some  time  to  come  regarding  the  impact  of 
Rousseau  and  his  works  on  English  thinkers 
and  writers  from  Hume  to  Hazlitt.  That 
the  reviewer  found  pages  on  Rousseau  and 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Byron,  Southey,  and 
Coleridge  mure  interesting  than  those  on  the 
philosophe  and  Burke,  Wooton,  Godwin,  and 
Hume  detracu  in  no  way  from  the  excellence 
of  the  entire  work  but  is  merely  a  matter  of 
personal  preference.  Voisine's  scholarly  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  subject  that  is  too  often  dealt  with 
in  terms  of  exaggerated  generalities  and  half- 
truths  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Rousseau  spe¬ 
cialists  and  comparatists.  The  bibliography 
alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Floyd  Zulu,  fr. 

New  Yorif^  University 

**  Jacques  Stephen  Alexis.  Compare  Gin^ral 
Soleil.  Paris.  Galiimard.  1955.  350  pages. 
850  fr. 

In  his  recent  novel.  Compare  Giniral  Soleil, 
Jacques  Stephen  Alexis  follows  the  contempo¬ 
rary  trend  of  the  arts  in  Haiti  by  centering  in¬ 
terest  upon  the  masses  and  their  problems. 
The  author  gets  his  title  from  the  benevolent 
Haitian  sun,  “Le  g^n^ral  Soleil,  seul  service 
d’hygi^ne  des  campagnes  haitiennes  .  . .  I’ami 
des  pauvres  n^gres.” 

Compare  Giniral  Soleil  tells  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  dotting  the  life  of  Hilarion  Hilarius 
from  the  years  immediately  following  the 
American  Occupation  until  his  death  during 
the  deplorable  trouble  between  Haiti  and  her 
neighbor  republic.  In  portraying  the  plight 
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of  the  peasants,  Alexis  continues  the  tradition 
of  the  Marcelin  brothers  and  Jacques  Rou- 
main.  Like  Manuel  in  Roumain’s  Gouverneurt 
de  la  roiie,  Hilarion  is  forced  to  leave  his  na¬ 
tive  land  to  seek  work  in  the  cane  fields 
abroad;  but  fate  takes  him  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  instead  of  Cuba.  Like  Manuel,  too, 
Alexis’s  hero  undergoes  Communist  influence, 
suffers  therefrom,  and  meets  a  tragic  death. 

Alexis’s  novel  is  not  as  convincing  as  Gou- 
verneurs  de  la  rosie,  nevertheless  it  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  addition  to  “la  litt^rature  indigene  et 
engag^e’’  of  Haiti. 

Naomi  M.  Garrett 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Jean  Anglade.  Let  convoitis.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1955.  317  pages.  690  fr. 

I'his  is  one  of  the  best  war  novels  written  in 
France  since  the  Liberation.  In  the  epic  story 
of  a  single  city,  Trieste,  the  author  evokes  the 
tragic  events  which  in  the  space  of  one  genera¬ 
tion,  from  1915  to  1945,  shook  Europe  to  the 
foundations.  Let  convoitis  (“The  Coveted”) 
are  the  citi/xns  of  Trieste,  coveted  by  three  ri¬ 
val  races:  Teutonic,  I^tin,  and  Slavic.  The 
author  sympathizes  with  none  of  the  successive 
occupiers  of  the  city,  Austrians,  Italian  Fas¬ 
cists,  German  Nazis,  Yugoslav  Communists. 
Slogans  change,  the  oppressed  of  yesterday  be¬ 
come  tomorrow’s  oppressors  but  the  multi¬ 
tude,  mistreated  by  all  regimes,  knows  no 
respite.  The  hero,  Elio  Battilana,  belongs  to 
that  species  of  simple,  honest  men  who  are  as 
incapable  of  baseness  as  they  are  of  total 
commitment  and  aspire  only  to  a  quiet  life  far 
from  political  events.  Yet  such  men  are  among 
the  first  to  be  victimized  in  periods  of  turbu¬ 
lence  when  there  is  no  room  for  the  indifferent. 
Elio,  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen  had  already 
lielonged  to  the  Black  Shirts,  looks  back  upon 
his  Fascist  past  with  a  deep  contempt  long 
before  he  is  shot  by  the  Communists. 

The  plot  follows  the  course  of  events  that 
shafie  not  only  the  individual  destiny  of  the 
hero,  but  also  that  of  his  native  city.  It  is  high¬ 
lighted  by  remarkable  historic  scenes  in  a  set¬ 
ting  of  age-old  Italo-Slavic  hostility.  The  entire 
city  participates  in  the  action  of  the  novel: 
Its  streets  and  shops  are  filled  with  picturesque 
types  whom  the  author  vivifies  by  means  of 
that  detailed,  colorful  realism  which  brings 
to  mind  the  best  contemporary  Italian  writ¬ 
ers.  His  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  man  in  the 
street  who  very  slowly  grasf>s  the  meaning  of 
events  and  their  consequences.  1Tiu$  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  book  dawns  on  us:  Violence 
gives  rise  to  violence,  oppression  to  oppression, 
and  in  this  gory  cycle  no  one  is  ever  right  un¬ 


less  he  withstands  the  collective  madness  and 
lives  removed  from  the  world  in  order  to  en¬ 
joy  human  happiness  a  little  while  longer.  But 
how  can  one  be  wise  in  a  foolish  world  P  At  the 
very  moment  when  Elio  succeeds  in  applying 
this  creed  to  his  own  life,  he  is  shot  by  those 
who  mistake  brutality  for  wisdom. 

Maria  Kotl(o 
Queens  College 

^  Alexandre  Arnoux.  Le  chemin  de  I'itoile. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1956.  258  pages.  585  fr. 
Hard-pressed  to  name  the  genre  of  the  pieces 
which  constitute  Arnoux’s  Le  chemin  de 
I'itoile,  we  would  say  they  are  mainly  short 
stories.  In  the  first  three  the  author  takes  in¬ 
spiration  from  time-honored  themes,  such  as 
the  journey  of  the  Magi  and  the  Don  Juan 
legend.  In  his  version,  however,  his  fantasy 
and  wit  are  given  free  rein.  The  result  is  a 
lively  and  humorous  piece,  when  it  is  not,  as 
occasionally,  unduly  facetious.  The  author  has 
a  decided  penchant  for  popular  speech  and 
argot,  which  he  uses  effectively.  The  longest 
of  the  pieces,  “Sepulture  sans  nom,”  becomes 
monotonous.  Had  Arnoux  made  it  shorter  he 
would  have  achieved  the  freshness  and  interest 
which  characterize  the  other  pieces. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

M  Germaine  Beaumont.  L'enfant  du  lende- 
main.  Paris.  Plon.  1955.  277  pages.  495  fr. 
In  the  four  stories  that  make  up  this  volume, 
Germaine  Beaumont  probes  deeply  into  the 
human  heart,  the  feminine  heart  especially. 
Paradoxically,  her  heroes  and  heroines  are 
strange  creatures,  more  dreams  and  wraiths 
than  human  beings;  yet  she  easily  succeeds  in 
making  the  reader  accept  them  as  intensely 
living  beings.  The  tenuous  plots  are  beauti¬ 
fully  developed.  The  endings — that  bane  of 
many  writers — testify  to  Germaine  Beau¬ 
mont’s  consummate  writing  craftsmanship 
and  imaginative  talent.  She  never  carries  the 
story  beyond  the  perfect  psychological  cli¬ 
max,  but  manages  a  suspense  that  keeps  the 
reader  dreaming  on. 

Jeanne  d'Ucel 
Norman,  Ol(la. 

*  Pierre  Boulle.  L'ipreuve  des  hommes 
blancs.  Paris.  Julliard.  1955.  1 98  pages. 
420  fr. 

A  first<lass  teller  of  stories  who  has  been  con¬ 
tenting  himself  with  their  objective  telling, 
Pierre  Boulle  has  finally  assumed  the  role  of 
reformer.  With  his  present  work  his  voice 
joins  the  ever  swelling  znx\-bachot  chorus. 
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That  certificate,  whose  overriding  importance 
he  decries  as  a  greater  national  pestilence  than 
alcoholism,  is  bitterly  referred  to  by  one  of  the 
novel’s  characters  as  “la  cause  et  le  symbole 
^clatantde  notred^g^n^rescence  intellectuelle.’’ 
Failing  in  the  6preuve  so  humiliates  his  French 
heroine,  so  shocks  her  sympathetic  Malayan 
husband,  Moktuy,  that  he  is  driven  to  kill  an 
innocent  poster  of  results,  her,  and  himself. 
Against  her  will  the  girl  had  been  brought  to 
France  to  be  restored  to  a  mother  hardly 
known  by  her,  this  after  she  had  been  rescued 
•by  Moktuy  from  the  Japanese  invaders  of  Si- 
nang  and  completely  integrated  into  native 
society. 

If  one  accepts  Boulle’s  ingenious  premises  to 
his  logic<onstricted  stories,  their  conclusions, 
however  absurd,  can  usually  be  anticipated. 
His  unvarying  design,  as  yet  a  novelty  and  a 
source  of  strength,  might,  too  insistently  ap¬ 
plied,  be  his  undoing. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowskj 
University  of  Connecticut 

Henri  Calct.  Le  croquant  indiscret.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1955.  189  pages.  495  fr. 

Henri  Calet  (whose  untimely  death  in  July, 
1956,  was  shocking  news  to  his  many  friends) 
has  written  another  of  his  tongue-in<heek  re- 
poru  on  a  phase  of  French  life.  This  time  he 
has  selected  the  High  Society  of  Paris  as  the 
target  of  his  witticisms,  not-so-subtle  barbs, 
and  humorously  turned  attacks.  His  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  great,  the  near-great,  the  would- 
be-great,  and  the  has-been-great  of  Society 
with  a  capital  S,  makes  that  whole  strata  of 
humanity  appear  ridiculous. 

A  reporter  makes  his  way  among  former 
prostitutes  who  have  married  well,  into  the 
homes  of  great  ladies  whose  principal  topic 
of  conversation  is  their  kidney  trouble,  as  he 
visits  the  questionable  elite.  He  interviews  the 
rancid  “cream”  of  society  and  summarizes  his 
caustic  observations  in  what  he  hints  is  their 
motto — “I  have  the  right  to  be  rude,  because 
I  am  well  bred,”  a  quotation  which  he  attrib¬ 
utes  to  a  twentieth  century  “man  of  the 
world.” 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  picture  is  an 
enormously  overdrawn  caricature. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Cung  Giu  Nguyen.  Le  fils  de  la  baleine. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1956.  221  pages.  500  fr. 
Cung  Giu  Nguyen  is  (or  was)  a  professor  of 
languages  at  the  College  of  Nha-Trang,  four 
hundred  kilometers  from  Saigon.  An  ardent 
Catholic  and  Francophile,  he  attracted  atten¬ 


tion  in  1954  with  a  political  essay,  Volontis 
d’ existence,  published  by  France-Asie.  Now  he 
has  turned  his  hand  to  fiction — with  decided 
success.  This  unpretentious  little  tale  of  a 
strange  youth  found  suffering  from  amnesia 
on  the  beach  of  an  Annamite  fishing  village 
has  about  it  a  charm,  in  some  respects  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Paul  et  Virginie,  which  makes  us 
hope  to  hear  from  Cung  Giu  Nguyen  repeat¬ 
edly  in  the  future. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol(a,  Ol{la. 

Jean-I^uis  Curtis.  Un  saint  au  nion.  Paris. 
I3enocl.  1956.  251  pages.  450  fr. 

This  work,  thirteenth  of  Presence  du  futur,  a 
collection  by  different  authors,  is  a  clever, 
knife-edge  satire  on  our  present  civilization 
(American  life)  extended  into  the  future. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  are  allied 
against  the  Oriental  bloc;  preventive  war  is 
(lermanent.  The  three  great  faiths  are  one, 
Christianity  without  religion,  saint  created  by 
publicity.  Science  has  superseded  nature,  it  is 
the  age  of  plasticity.  Dirigism  reigns,  man  be¬ 
comes  mature  ...  by  decree!  Conformity  is  the 
rule,  individualism  is  subversive,  the  word 
happy  is  interdit.  Helicopters,  culture-digest 
centers,  idea  shops,  everything  nuclear  .  .  . 
boredom  is  king,  suicides  are  legion. 

Berthe  Webb 
Sl(iatool(^,  Ol^la. 

**  Lise  Deharme.  Le  chdteau  de  I'horloge. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1955.  252  pages.  600  fr. 

As  the  author  says:  “Chacun  poss^de  un  cha¬ 
teau  imaginaire.”  Her  hero  has  the  uncommon 
courage  to  leave  Paris,  to  lead  a  life  like  Wal¬ 
den’s  in  the  forest,  and  to  search  for  his  castle. 
He  finds  it,  but  does  nut  marry  the  chatelaine. 
The  many  people,  animals,  spirits,  flowers, 
multiple  loves,  and  many<olored  impressions 
he  encounters  make  up  a  strange  fairy-tale: 
naive  and  highly  sophisticated,  equally  full  of 
fantasy  and  history,  black  magic  and  inno¬ 
cence,  folly  and  wisdom.  Situated  halfway  be¬ 
tween  Le  Grand  Meaulnes  and  Genji,  the  tale 
may  not  be  to  everybody’s  taste,  but  it  is  beau¬ 
tifully  written. 

Marianne  bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Andr^  Hh6tel.  pays  ou  I’on  n’arrive 
jamais.  Paris.  Horay.  1955.  255  pages. 
The  friendship  of  a  peasant  boy  for  a  young 
fugitive  who  is  looking  for  his  mother  and 
the  “grand  pays,”  complicated  by  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  a  wild  horse  and  by  the  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  grownups,  brings  him  from 
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France  to  Belgium,  Bermuda,  and  back,  until 
he  discovers  that  the  fugitive  is  a  girl,  that  her 
mother  exists  and  is  a  friend  of  his  parents, 
and  that  the  “grand  pays”  is  in  our  hearts.  The 
book  begins  as  a  candid  and  poetic  story  but 
soon  loses  its  evocative  power  and  becomes  te¬ 
dious  through  the  heaping  up  of  fantastic  ad¬ 
ventures  and  unexpected  coups  de  seine,  over 
which  flutters  the  symbol  of  the  “grand  pays.” 

Margherita  M.  Silvi 
Smith  College 

^  Nicole  Dutreil.  Le  miel  acide.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1955.  220  pages.  500  fr. 

The  novel  is  set  in  Oubangui,  French  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa,  where  the  heroine  spends  a  brief 
time  as  the  mistress  of  a  diamond  mine  oper¬ 
ator.  The  story,  told  through  the  diary  which 
she  leaves  behind  to  explain  to  the  operator  her 
departure  with  another  man,  sustains  itself  on 
the  question:  Will  she  return? 

In  reality,  she  loves  a  third  man.  Atari,  who 
is  the  principal  character.  This  man,  an  arri¬ 
viste  like  the  heroine — both  are  descendants 
of  Stendhal’s  Julien  Sorel — has  a  compulsion 
to  hunt  panthers  and  to  dupe  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple.  He  and  the  other  characters  are  crazed 
by  a  desire  for  material  possessions  whose  ir¬ 
resistibility  is  symbolized  by  honey  and  whose 
corrosiveness  is  symbolized  by  acid.  Their 
monomania  produces — as  it  should — human 
beings  who  arc  outwardly  sophisticated  but 
inwardly  barren  savages. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Millil{in  University 

Pierre  Gamarra.  Le  maitre  d'icole.  Paris. 
Editeurs  Fran^ais  R^unis.  1955.  264  pages. 
The  pacifism  of  Simon  Sermet  dates  from  his 
military  service  in  World  War  One,  when  in 
the  line  of  duty  his  best  friend,  a  classmate  in 
the  Ecole  Normalc  of  Toulouse,  kills  a  young 
(ierman  soldier.  Later  his  friend  dies  in  his 
arms  as  he  is  being  carried  from  the  front 
lines.  Simon  marries  his  widow,  and  brings 
up  their  child  as  his  own  son.  His  highest  am¬ 
bition  is  fulhllcd  as  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  and  the  Garonne.  Although  faithful  to  the 
rigid  routine  of  the  holes  lalques,  he  welcomes 
modern  methods  of  instruction  and  new  ways 
of  living,  and  is  respected  as  a  leader  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  But  the  Germans  occupy  the 
schoolhouse  as  an  arsenal,  and  Louis  and  his 
former  schoolmates  join  the  maquis.  Feeling 
that  his  teaching — “Thou  shalt  not  kill” — has 
been  of  no  avail,  Simon  sets  fire  to  the  school- 
house. 

TTic  manner  of  the  telling  is  so  matter-of- 
fact  that  the  tragedy  takes  one  unawares.  The 


village  has  its  Commuist,  its  Socialist,  and  its 
Capitalist;  and  war  news  from  strange  far¬ 
away  countries  makes  it  a  part  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  world.  Of  primary  interest  perhaps 
to  teachers,  the  background  of  wheat  fields 
and  vineyards,  the  gentle  humor  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  peasant  character, 
these  give  the  story  a  wider  appeal. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

*  O.-P.  Gilbert.  L' horizon  de  minuit.  IV: 
Aube  de  la  rivolte.  Paris.  Plon.  1956.  351 
pages.  690  fr. 

Henry  Malfert,  a  journalist  who  has  appeared 
before  in  this  scries,  finds  himself  involved  in 
the  spiritual,  economic,  and  political  problems 
which  France  has  had  to  face  in  recent  years. 
In  an  attempt  to  think  these  things  out  peace¬ 
fully,  Malfert  retires  from  the  industrial  battle¬ 
fields  of  the  North  to  the  comparative  quiet 
of  Marseille.  From  the  journalist’s  lengthy  and 
frequent  conversations  with  Figu^ras,  a  police 
inspector,  it  appears  that  a  neutralism  which 
apologizes  for  the  Communists  while  criti¬ 
cizing  the  Americans  is  the  closest  that  Mal¬ 
fert  comes  to  an  answer. 

Fortunately,  both  Gilbert  and  his  protago¬ 
nist  arc  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  the  solution 
to  the  problems  caused  largely  by  fear  and  in¬ 
security.  Since  this  is  hardly  a  novel  in  itself 
but  rather  a  chapter  in  a  complete  work,  a 
more  definite  answer  may  be  forthcoming  in 
the  announced  sequel.  Seymour  Feiler 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Serge  Groussard.  Une  chic  fille.  Paris. 

Fayard.  1956.  217  pages.  500  fr. 

In  this  collection  of  seven  short  stories  of  no 
particular  merit,  the  author  roams  the  world 
from  France  to  the  African  jungle  to  the 
United  States  with  even  a  brief  glance  at  Rio 
and  Yugoslavia.  The  stories  lack  originality 
and  their  down-beat  conclusions  are  easily  an¬ 
ticipated.  The  best,  Orage  d  Miami,  a  study  in 
miscegenation,  has  perception  and  feeling. 
Groussard  writes  smoothly  and  has  the  ability 
to  create  mood  and  atmosphere. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yort^,  N.  y. 

**  Philippe  H^riat.  La  main  tendue.  Paris, 
(lallimard.  5th  ed.,  1956.  326  pages.  750  fr. 

- L’araignie  du  matin.  Paris.  Galli- 

mard.  New  cd.,  1956.  213  pages.  550  fr. 

- La  foire  aux  garfons.  Paris.  Galli- 

mard.  5th  ed.,  1956.  2^  pages.  650  fr. 
La  main  tendue  was  first  published  in  1932.  It 
received  a  warm  review  in  B.A.  7:4,  p.  429. 
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The  present  reviewer  is  strictly  in  agreement 
with  the  remarks  made  by  her  predecessor  and 
feels  only  the  need  to  add  that  this  new  edition 
is  a  welcome  addition  among  the  reprints. 

Uaraignie  du  matin  and  Le  depart  du  Val¬ 
divia  appeared  in  1933.  They,  too,  were  re¬ 
viewed  in  B.A.  8:2,  p.  194.  En  presence  de 
I'ennemi,  a  nouvelle,  was  written  in  1936.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  newly  married  soldier  of  the 
First  World  War.  While  away  without  leave 
one  night  he  apparently  surprises  his  wife  with 
her  lover  and  murders  them  both.  He  returns 
immediately  to  his  barracks  and  is  suspected 
by  no  one  except  the  author  and  the  reader. 

La  foire  aux  gardens  originally  appeared  in 
1934.  The  protagonist  is  a  member  of  a  group 
of  Bohemians  whose  lives  and  loves  are  un¬ 
folded  to  us.  He  finds  real  solitude  only  with 
a  mistress  old  enough  to  be  his  mother  but 
flees  her  and  Paris  and  later  marries  a  younger 
woman.  Whether  this  will  be  a  successful 
union  or  not  is  discussed  as  the  story  ends. 

Philippe  H^riat  is  a  well-known  name 
among  contemporary  writers.  The  appearance 
of  these  works  formerly  out  of  print  should  do 
much  to  help  him  maintain  that  position. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 

**  Marcel  Jouhandeau.  Contes  d'enfer.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1955.  221  pages.  500  fr. 
Three  stories,  two  of  which  date  from  the 
I920’s,  plunge  us  once  more  into  that  strange, 
half-realistic,  half-mystic  atmosphere  of  )ou- 
handeau’s  fiction.  The  first  deals  with  a  sort 
of  rural  Maldoror,  the  second  with  a  phantom 
lover,  the  third  merely  suggests  some  chdteau 
drama  of  homosexual  love.  Back  once  more 
with  Godeau  and  the  folk  of  Chaminadour, 
old  converts  will  take  a  connoisseur’s  delight 
in  the  purity  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
N.R.F.  style,  the  art  of  this  delicate  delineator 
of  rare  sensibilities,  and  his  “mystique  de  I’en- 
fer.”  Others,  as  insensitive  as  myself,  will 
dismiss  it  all  as  quaintly  prefX)sterous  and  a 
bore. 

Laurent  I^Sage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


Allies,  more  to  be  engaged  in  action  than 
through  political  or  moral  conviction.  He  finds 
neither  direction  nor  a  spiritual  homeland  in 
love,  war,  and  international  intrigue.  He  is, 
however,  a  man  of  the  future,  according  to 
Ketman.  Perhaps  the  presentation  of  this  the¬ 
sis  would  have  been  just  as  effective  with  fewer 
junkets  and  adventures  in  not  quite  so  many 
lands  and  tongues. 

Seymour  Feiler 
University  of  Olflahoma 

**  La  Varende.  L’amour  de  monsieur  de  Bon¬ 
neville.  Paris.  Plon.  1956.  182  pages  -f-  4 
plates.  420  fr. 

A  forty  year  old  officer  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XV  tells  in  his  journal  of  his  deep  but  ra¬ 
tional  love  for  a  virtuous  and  sensitive  maiden. 
Fast-moving  action  and  sword  fights,  dflica- 
tesse  of  sentiments  often  verging  on  tearful 
sensitivity,  and  implicit  language  make  for 
pleasant  reading.  The  author,  claiming  the 
journal  is  a  reconstitution  of  notes  and  letters 
of  his  ancestor,  nostalgically  exalts  some  of  the 
past  values  and  intimates  that  only  a  pre- 
Revolution  Frenchman  of  quality  could  experi¬ 
ence  such  noble  sentiments.  The  eighteenth 
century  flavor  is  spiced  with  modern  psycho¬ 
analytic  techniques.  Actual  colored  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  ancestor's  apartment  add  veracity 
to  the  testimony. 

Marc  Bensimon 
University  of  California 

**  Georges  Linze.  Renie  ou  La  mire  hiro- 
ique.  Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1956.  233  pages.  66  Bel.  fr. 

Ren6e  is  fully  in  need  of  heroism,  for  she  is 
surrounded  by  psychopaths  and  cads.  Perhaps 
these  represent  the  author’s  conception  of  the 
majority  of  humanity  today.  At  least  the  in¬ 
nate  generosity  of  the  heroine  stands  out  in 
sharper  contrast  and  offers  a  ray  of  hop)e.  The 
cinematographic  form  of  the  novel  doubtless 
symbolizes  the  hurly-burly  world  in  which 
we  live. 

Ben].  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 


**  Georges  Ketman.  Un  personnage  sans  cou- 
ronne.  Paris.  Plon.  1955.  245  pages.  480  fr. 
Born  in  Russia  of  a  French  expatriate  father 
and  an  Italian  mother,  brought  up  in  the 
Orient,  Dietrich  Decroy  finds  himself  without 
a  country  and  without  a  cause  during  World 
War  Two,  when  it  seemed  important  to  most 
men  to  have  both.  His  purp)oseless  seeking 
carries  him  from  one  adventure  to  another  on 
several  continents.  He  eventually  joins  the 


**  Mouloud  Mammeri.  Le  sommeil  du  juste. 

Paris.  Plon.  1955.  255  pages.  450  fr. 

As  a  Berber,  Mammeri’s  mentality  is  nearer 
that  of  Europ)ean$  than  that  of  Arabs,  which 
makes  this  book  very  easy  to  read.  This  fam¬ 
ily  saga  full  of  Berber  violence  and  tragedy  is 
laid  in  the  mountains  of  Kabylia,  in  Algiers, 
and  in  France.  We  see  the  breaking  down  of 
traditions  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  that  rejects  the  old  concepts.  Having  en- 
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tcred  the  world  of  the  West  through  educa¬ 
tion  it  feels  uprooted  without  being  able  or 
willing  to  loosen  all  the  ancient  ties.  The  “Par¬ 
ty”  is  always  in  the  background  making  full 
use  of  all  the  mishaps  and  disappointments, 
spreading  bitterness  everywhere. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  shows  a  gen¬ 
uine  talent. 

feanne  d'Ucel 
Norman,  ()l(la. 

*  Simone  Martin-Chaufher.  La  premihre  per- 
sonne.  Paris.  Julliard.  1955.  254  pages. 
540  fr. 

Told  in  the  first  person  singular,  this  novel 
describes  the  development  of  a  French  teen¬ 
ager  through  the  dge  ingrat  until  her  engage¬ 
ment  shortly  after  the  First  World  War.  How¬ 
ever,  “teen-ager”  hardly  fits  Simone,  a  moody, 
highly  gifted,  musical  girl  of  “good  family.” 
There  are  no  financial  or  professional  prob¬ 
lems — she  will  either  be  an  old  maid  or  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman.  So,  her  own  considerable  energy 
and  her  mother’s  are  devoted  to  bringing 
her  up  and  bringing  her  out.  Friendships, 
crushes,  family  conflicts,  death,  love  are  shown 
in  their  impact.  The  novel  provides  historical 
and  psychological  insight  into  the  French  pro¬ 
vincial  bourgeoisie,  still  so  certain  of  its  stan¬ 
dards  and  beliefs. 

Marianne  Honwit 
University  of  California 

*  Thyde  Monnier.  Franches-Montagnes.  V: 
Fternellement.  Paris.  Plon.  1956.  279 
pages.  600  fr. 

This  fifth  novel  brings  to  an  end  the  four- 
century  cycle  of  Franches-Montagnes.  One  is 
always  thankful  when  such  a  roman-fleuve  fi¬ 
nally  loses  itself  in  the  ocean.  A  capricious  Fate 
has  picked  up  three  characters  from  different 
regions  of  France  and  one  from  Russia,  and 
has  energetically  scrambled  their  lives  togeth¬ 
er;  then,  feeling  rash  and  generous  it  added  to 
the  mixture  lots  of  Cayenne  {lepper,  red  pi- 
mentoes  and  tabasco  sauce;  so  l.ife  became  a 
|x>tent  drug  rather  than  a  food,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  graceful,  innocent  but  wild  unicorn 
who  tasted  it  was  unable  to  stand  its  fire. 

After  the  death  of  her  heroine,  Thyde  Mon¬ 
nier  brings  back  together  the  four  guilty  char¬ 
acters  who  helped  her  brew  the  deadly  philtre 
of  Life;  she  insists  upon  forcing  them  to  face 
their  acts.  Which  one  is  responsible  for  the 
untimely  death  of  the  wretched  little  being 
whom  one  sired,  another  bore  into  this  materi¬ 
alistic  world,  a  third  one  deflowered  in  her 
flesh,  and  a  fourth  deflowered  in  her  soul  by 
betraying  her  friendship?  All  owed  her  love 


and  understanding;  they  gave  her  neither; 
each  one  was  too  self-centered  to  realize  his  or 
her  duties.  And  even  now,  facing  their  dead 
victim,  all  they  know  how  to  do  is  to  quibble 
sickeningly  in  order  to  deny  their  own  share 
of  responsibility. 

Thyde  Monnier’s  human  beings  are  never 
admirable;  the  ones  in  this  novel  are  quite 
despicable;  but  she  generously  accepts  them 
as  they  are  because  she  feels  a  kindred  soul; 
also  because  she  is  well  aware  of  the  profound¬ 
ly  hidden  but  horribly  powerful  forces  of 
heredity  which  visit  upon  generation  after 
generation  of  children  the  diseases,  the  sins, 
and  the  Evil  of  their  ancestors. 

Andre  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

**  Henri  Roussel.  Le  petit  ginie,  Paris. 

Julliard.  1955.  159  pages.  390  fr. 

Henri  Roussel  is  a  young  author  in  his  twen¬ 
ties,  born  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  in  1934.  This 
first  attempt  at  fiction  is  of  good  omen  for  his 
future  career  as  a  novelist.  He  has  style  and 
depth.  He  has  keenly  studied  contemporary 
society  in  its  negative  aspects  and  has  flayed 
false  success  in  literature,  false  standards,  and 
all  the  parasitical  persons  who  exploit  the 
legitimate  craving  for  true  art  of  ail  peoples 
at  all  times. 

The  plot  of  the  novel,  drawn  on  a  large 
canvas,  embraces  the  various  classes  that  form 
our  society:  old  ladies  dedicated  to  idleness 
more  than  to  leisure,  false  artists  bent  on  ex¬ 
ploitation,  political  figures,  the  police,  and  that 
group  to  which  French  tradition  has  long  re¬ 
ferred  under  the  name  of  demimonde.  Using 
to  an  uncanny  advantage  all  these  persons,  the 
hero  achieves  notoriety  more  than  fame,  mate¬ 
rial  success  more  than  literary  significance,  a 
conclusion  befitting  the  temper  of  an  author 
dedicated  to  social  satire. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  Elsa  Triolet.  Le  Chevai  Roux.  Paris.  £di- 
teurs  Fran^ais  R^unis.  1953.  451  pages. 
620  fr. 

The  Red  Horse  is  the  well-known  one  from 
the  Apocalypse.  The  “Anglo-American  war¬ 
mongers”  have  led  the  world  to  atomic  de¬ 
struction.  A  few  scattered  survivors  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  able  to  survey  the 
ruins  of  mankind  before  death  due  to  radi¬ 
ation  finally  overtakes  them,  and  they  are  able 
to  comment  on  what  might  have  been  if  man 
had  been  able  to  make  wiser  use  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  long,  diffuse  volume  seems  to  aspire 
to  be  the  Communist  version  of  1984  but  most- 
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ly  manages  to  achieve  an  unrelieved  ennui  and 
must  be  dull  reading  except  for  the  most  fer¬ 
vent  of  Party  halluctnis. 

Paul  Marcel  Glaude 
Delmar.  N.  Y. 

**  Andre  Wurmser.  Six,  neuf,  douze.  Paris. 

Editeurs  Fran^ais  R^unis.  1955.  502  pages. 
750  fr. 

This  book,  seventh  volume  of  Un  homme 
vient  au  monde  (Marcadet  saga)  deals  with 
the  disorders  of  February  6,  1936,  and  their 
causes:  Stavisky  scandal,  removal  of  Police 
Prefect  Chiappe.  Firing  on  the  crowd  brought 
the  government’s  fall,  and  a  greater  manifesta¬ 
tion  on  the  twelfth  against  fascist  violence. 
It  was  more  than  disapproval  of  policies;  it 
was  France  pulsating,  class  struggle,  conflict 
of  ideologies.  Through  these  events  Dubroc 
attained  man’s  stature. 

The  reader  may  disagree  with  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  but  he  will  be  interested;  French  poli¬ 
tics  may  appear  less  confused  and  he  will  rec¬ 
ognize  names,  important  then  and  today. 

Berthe  Webb 
SI{iatool{,  Ol^la. 

**  Kikou  Yamata.  Le  mots  sans  dieux.  Paris. 

Domat.  1956.  297  pages.  840  fr. 

This  is  the  story  of  Madeleine  Takata,  Lyon- 
naise  by  birth,  peasant  by  temperament,  and 
married  to  a  Francophile  Japanese  silk  expert. 
Transported  to  the  Orient,  Madeleine  finds 
contentment  in  her  new  environment.  The 
astonishing  desire  of  her  nature,  says  the  au¬ 
thor,  is  to  watch  others  live  and  to  react  sen¬ 
sitively  to  those  lives,  “passive  et  nourriciire 
comme  la  terre.’’  In  this  vegetable  sort  of  ex¬ 
istence  Madeleine  lives  to  a  ripe  old  age  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  the  swirling  of  years  around  her,  the 
fifty  years  of  change  which  is  modern  Japanese 
history. 

The  novel  is  another  of  those  attempts  to 
picture  the  results  of  racial  intermarriage,  and 
if  it  lacks  realism  in  its  character  portrayal  it 
abounds  in  vivid  and  charming  pictures  of  an 
idealized  Japan  and  Japanese  life.  The  writer, 
author  of  several  volumes,  is  herself  a  product 
of  the  two  worlds  she  attempts  so  successfully 
to  depict. 

Arnold  //.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

*  Luc  Estang.  Ce  que  je  crois.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1956.  166  pages.  360  fr. 

Invited  to  present  the  Roman  Catholic  point 
of  view  in  this  fourth  volume  of  the  Ce  que  je 
crois  series,  Luc  Estang  declares  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  belief  is  the  Credo  of  the  Church 


to  which  he  belongs.  While  composing  his 
book  in  these  three  chapters  on  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  makes  it  clear  that 
he  is  writing  in  conviction  and  not  toward 
persuasion;  he  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  compla¬ 
cency  and  parochialism  in  his  exposition  of  the 
quanta  of  hope  and  charity,  too.  The  ideas  are 
singularly  provocative,  reflected  as  they  are  in 
reference  to  the  sentiments  of  Duhamel,  Ciide, 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Valery,  et  alii.  This 
book  may  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  it  will 
have  to  be  credited  with  wrestling  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  writers  do  not  often  face  of  their  own 
volition. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  F.  Lovsky.  Antisimitisme  et  mystbre 
d'Israel.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1955.  559 
pages.  1,150  fr. 

Enormous  diligence  and  many  footnotes  have 
gone  into  this  investigation  of  anti-Semitism 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The 
ancient  world  and  the  Moslem  countries  are 
included,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
concerned  with  anti-Semitism  since  the  rise 
and  spread  of  Christianity.  When  dealing  with 
the  modern  period  a  technical  description  of 
the  ultimate  application  of  (German  anti-Semit¬ 
ism  is  given.  The  author  sees  certain  infer¬ 
ences  imposed  on  a  Christian  by  the  murder  of 
these  millions  of  Jews  by  baptized  persons.  He 
discusses  Christian  sources  of  anti-Semitism, 
and  in  this  light  devotes  a  chapter  to  Matthew 
27:25;  one  misses  a  reference  to  Deuteronomy 
21,  so  valuable  for  an  understanding  of  the 
Matthew  passage.  A  clear  delineation  of  anti- 
Semitism  is  desirable.  If,  however,  the  study  is 
written  in  such  a  manner  that  a  thorough  re¬ 
view  would  involve  polemics,  its  value  will 
probably  remain  restricted  to  circles  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  theological  opinion. 

Max  Selin  ger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

Ren^  Toulemont.  Sociologte  et  pluralisme 
dialectique:  Introduction  d  I' oeuvre  de 
Georges  Gurvitch.  I.ouvain.  Nauwelaerts. 
1955.  276  pages.  120  Bel.  fr. 

I  would  imagine  that  a  prolific  writer,  with  a 
lifetime  of  publications  scattered  around  in 
various  journals  and  in  different  languages, 
broods  a  good  deal  over  the  problem  of  gath¬ 
ering  together  the  various  threads  of  his  ideas 
into  one  magnum  opus.  And  he  probably  hesi¬ 
tates  before  this  integrative  task,  preferring 
to  plunge  onward  rather  than  to  pause  and  re¬ 
examine  long-standing  contributions.  Fortu¬ 
nate,  then,  is  the  scholar  with  a  disciple  who 
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undertakei  this  integrative  task  (or  him;  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  interpreter  does  a  careful  and 
intelligent  job  of  summarization.  Such  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  type  of  job  that  Toulemont  has  per¬ 
formed  for  Georges  Gurvitch,  the  Russian- 
born  sociologist  now  teaching  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Gurvitch  is  particularly  known  in  the  United 
States  for  his  work  on  the  sociology  of  law. 
In  this  book,  as  always,  his  ideas  represent  a 
refreshing,  philosophical  Continental  breeze 
balancing  somewhat  the  stark  concentration  on 
what  often  becomes  sterile  mathematics  rather 
than  meaningful  science  in  American  soci¬ 
ology. 

Gilbert  Gets 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Bernard  Lavergne.  Afrique  du  Nord  et 
Afrique  noire.  Les  solutions  nouvelles  qut 
s'imposent.  Paris.  Larose.  1956.  119  pages. 
300  fr. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  a  distinguished 
professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris.  I  ie  held  a  similar  post  at  the 
University  of  Algiers  for  eight  years,  at  which 
time  he  became  interested  in  African  prob¬ 
lems.  lie  knows  the  subject  thoroughly  and 
has  no  illusions  concerning  the  dilEculties  due 
to  the  rigid  Islamic  mentality. 

As  early  as  1948  he  warned  of  coming 
trouble;  like  Cassandra  he  was  not  heeded. 
When  he  was  finishing  the  present  volume  at 
the  end  of  1955,  he  criticized  several  features 
of  the  Franco'Tunisian  pact  because  the 
French  colonists  who  are  the  very  backbone  of 
the  country’s  wealth  were  delivered  helpless 
by  this  pact  into  the  law  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  hostile  Moslems.  He  ho[)ed  then  that 
Algeria  might  escape  a  blood  bath.  Alas!  his 
fears  in  Tunisia  are  being  confirmed  and  Al¬ 
geria  is  now  aflame  through  a  jihad  led  and 
Ananced  from  afar. 

feanne  d'Ucel 
Norman,  Oi^la. 

Jean  Monnet.  Les  £tats-Unis  d' Europe  ont 
commence.  Paris.  Laffont.  1955. 171  pages. 
340  fr. 

The  so<alled  Schumann  Plan,  in  reality  the 
brain-child  of  Jean  Monnet,  brought  into  be¬ 
ing  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
(ECSC)  by  1951  as  a  step  toward  European 
Federation.  “Monsieur  Europe"  (Jean  Mon¬ 
net),  first  president  of  the  community’s  “su¬ 
pra-national’  executive  organ,  writes  here  in 
retrospect  about  the  achievements,  which  are 


mostly  of  an  economic  nature,  of  the  ECSC. 
The  author  envisages  as  the  only  road  to  a 
“United  States  of  Europe"  the  one  taken  by  the 
ECSC.  To  me,  the  best  hope  for  enduring 
progress  probably  lies  in  compromise  and  mu¬ 
tual  tolerance  among  the  believers  in  various 
forms  and  degrees  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion.  Monnet’s  objective  is,  using  the  words  of 
Kant:  to  make  serviceable  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  the  “competition"  of  the  Handelsgeist 
which  cannot  exist  along  with  war. 

John  Richard  Doldt 
Geneva 

Jean  Monsterleet,  S.J.  Ler  martyrs  de 
Chine  parlent  .  .  .  U empire  de  Mao  Tsi- 
toung  centre  I'Egltse  du  Christ.  Paris. 
Amiot-Dumont.  1953.  224  pages  +  12 
plates. 

One  can  hardly  expect  an  individual  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  Christian  service  in  Tientsin 
to  write  dispassionately  of  the  Communist  ac¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
China.  In  the  chapters  on  UEglise  dans  la 
tourmente  and  La  jeunesse  des  icoles  the  au¬ 
thor  weeps  at  the  foibles  of  the  weak  and  re¬ 
joices  in  those  who  have  “kept  the  faith."  An 
emotional  but  documented  book,  it  is  well 
worth  reading  for  those  who  can  read  the 
background  through  the  stories. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 

**  Alain  Le  Tarnec.  Manuel  juridtque  et  pra¬ 
tique  de  la  propriete  litteraire  et  artistique. 
Paris.  Dalloz.  1956.  314  pages. 

Here  is  an  eminently  useful  book  of  particular 
importance  to  all  who  are  directly  concerned 
with  its  catholically  covered  topic,  be  it  as  au¬ 
thors  and  artists,  be  it  as  publishers  and  pro¬ 
ducers,  etc.  The  protection  of  the  droit  d’au- 
teur  is  discussed  and  explained  not  only  for 
the  conventional  literary  and  artistic  works 
but  covers  also,  and  quite  extensively,  the 
newer  fields,,  such  as  recordings,  movies,  tele¬ 
vision.  While  the  major  part  of  this  indispens¬ 
able  work  is  devoted  to  the  French  scene  and 
law,  an  important  section  (F*  Partie)  deals 
with  the  international  law  governing  literary 
and  artistic  projjerty.  Both  the  old  Berne  and 
the  new  Geneva  Conventions  are  lucidly  ex¬ 
plained  and  their  respective  texts  made  avail¬ 
able  in  annexes.  J.  Paul-Boncour,  former 
French  Premier,  and  a  well  known  lawyer 
himself,  has  sympathetically  prefaced  this  com¬ 
petent  work  of  an  eminent  confrere. 

E.  E.  N. 
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Books  in  German 

{ For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners") 


■  Waller  A.  Berendsohn.  August  Strind¬ 
berg,  ein  geborener  Dramati/^er.  Munchen. 
Langcn/Mullcr.  1956.  91  pages.  4.80  dm. 
In  this  small  book,  three  essays  (on  Strind- 
berg’s  plays,  on  the  dramatic  interlude  in  his 
novel  The  Red  Room,  on  his  relation  to  the  art 
of  the  stage)  are  made  conveniently  accessible 
in  their  original  (German  form  after  having 
previously  appeared  in  Swedish  translation. 
Professer  Berendsohn,  who  unquestionably  is 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  modern 
Strindberg  studies,  has  achieved  a  great  deal  in 
these  essays:  a  masterful  synthesis  of  the 
dramatist’s  life  work  in  the  first,  perspicacious 
stylistic  criticism  in  the  second,  an  incisive 
study  of  a  crucial  aspect  of  Strindl)erg’s  artis¬ 
tic  personality  in  the  third.  Three  reference 
lists  of  useful  data  complete  this  volume  which 
can  be  sincerely  recommended  to  both  the 
initiated  and  those  who  desire  a  reliable  first 
introduction  to  Strindberg’s  art  and  person¬ 
ality.  Harry  Berghoiz 

U niversity  of  Michigan 

**  Joseph  von  Eichendorff.  Wer^e  in  etnem 
Rand.  Wolfdietrich  Rasch,  ed.  Munchen. 
Hanser.  1955.  1,590  pages.  19.80  dm. 
Much  has  already  been  said  in  these  columns 
in  praise  of  publisher  Hanser ’s  Klassiher-Aus- 
gaben;  more  praise  is  in  order  for  this  par¬ 
ticularly  endearing  new  Eichendorff  edition 
which  comprises  the  great  Romantic’s  entire 
verse  and  fiction  output,  his  epos  Robert  und 
Guiscard,  the  comedy  Die  Freter,  and  various 
autobiographical  writings.  Special  care  has 
gone  into  the  presentation  of  Eichendorff’s 
poetry  which  is  separated  into  two  sections, 
the  first  including  the  poems  (in  their  original 
version)  which  were  selected  and  arranged  by 
the  poet  himself  for  the  1841  edition,  the  sec¬ 
ond  all  those  not  included  in  that  edition  as 
well  as  posthumously  published  early  verse 
and  poems  from  his  literary  remains,  many  of 
which  represent  almost  forgotten,  and  often 
hard-to-find  pieces.  The  editor’s  Nachwort  is 
required  reading  for  all  Eichendorff  students 
and  has  striking  perspective.  The  customary 
Zeittafel  and  index  complete  this  valuable  vol¬ 
ume  which  is  excellently  printed  on  Diinn- 
druchpapier  and  presented  with  sober  ele¬ 
gance.  A  Glanzleder  edition  is  available  at 
the  price  of  28  dm. 

E.  E.  N. 


*  U.  E.  Fehlau.  Wort  und  Weltanschauung 
in  Stifters  Sprache.  New  Orleans,  La.  Tu- 
lane  University  Press.  60  pages.  $1.25. 
This  study  is  a  carefully  prepared  attempt  to 
demonstrate  for  the  first  time  how  Stifter’s 
Weltanschauung  is  mirrored  in  the  typical 
words  of  his  vocabulary,  as  was  done  before 
in  E.  A.  Boucke’s  Wort  und  Redeutung  in 
Goethes  Sprache.  According  to  the  three  great 
spheres  of  Stifter’s  Weltanschauung,  the  ethi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  religious  concepts  are  discussed 
under  about  thirty  headings. 

The  analyses  are  solidly  based  on  numerous 
quotations  (about  175).  Considerations  of 
space  do  not  allow  going  into  detail.  Inevit¬ 
ably  some  of  the  conclusions  arc  obvious.  Of 
s()ccial  interest  arc,  however,  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of,  e.g.,  the  concepts  “die  I-cidcnschaft,” 
“das  Schicksal,’’  “die  Kunsl,’’  “das  Ding.” 
Fehlau  emphasizes  Stifter’s  deep  religiosity 
and  the  great  influence  of  (loethc  on  his  phil¬ 
osophy,  besides  that  of  Schiller,  Kant,  and 
I  Icrdcr.  Concise  summaries  of  the  three  chap¬ 
ters,  a  rich  bibliography,  and  an  index  are  very 
useful.  Not  only  the  specialist,  but  also  every 
Stiftcr-lovcr  will  welcome  this  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  rich  literature  on  Stiftcr. 

Rudolph  Schwarz 
Ijtfayette  College 

Max  Freivogcl.  Klopstoc^,  der  heilige 
Dichter.  Bern.  Francke.  1954.  158  pages. 
16  Sw.  fr. 

This  monograph  is,  by  and  large,  an  ampli¬ 
fication  and  corroboration  of  Muschg’s  brief 
appraisal  of  Klopstock  in  his  Tragische  IJtera- 
turgeschichte.  The  general  effect  is  to  reduce 
the  concept  “heilig”  to  vanity  and  dross.  Frei- 
vogel  commands  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  literary,  philosophical,  and  theological  his¬ 
tory  and  theory,  indispensable  for  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  his  subject.  In  his  documentation 
he  makes  effective  use  of  Klopstock’s  familiar 
graduation  address  and  of  his  largely  forgot¬ 
ten  literary  essays.  The  use  of  the  former 
serves  to  point  up  Klopstock’s  mistaken  ambi¬ 
tions  and  the  consequent  failure  of  Der 
Messias  as  an  epic  poem.  To  this  he  devotes 
considerable  space,  though  the  deviations  of 
Klopstock’s  poem  from  the  standard  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  epic  are  a  commonplace  of  criti¬ 
cism. 
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Klopitock’t  early  conviction  of  his  “calling” 
as  a  divine  poet  was  a  fatal  misunderstanding 
which  leaves  its  trail  over  much  of  his  work. 
In  the  opinion  of  Freivogel,  the  poet  sought 
really  his  own  fame  and  revelled  in  the  hom¬ 
age  which  greeted  him;  but  one  might  object 
that  the  merits  of  the  poem,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  independent  of  the  poet's  self- 
satisfaction.  And  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with 
Freivogel  that  “das  heilige  Dichtertum  Klop- 
stocks”  was  further  vitiated  by  his  use  of  Ger¬ 
manic  mythology  in  poems  and  “plays”  in¬ 
volving  the  remote  German  past.  Though 
somewhat  apart  from  the  main  thesis,  Frei¬ 
vogel  writes  interestingly  and  in  the  main 
discerningly  of  Klopstock’s  innovations  in 
metrics,  his  use  of  language,  the  violation  of 
grammatical  conventions  (e.g.,  the  use  of  an 
object  with  an  intransitive  verb),  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  obscurity  of  passages  resulting  from 
the  location  of  words  in  a  line;  in  much  of 
this,  it  may  be  added,  Klopstock  anticipates 
the  poetry  of  modern  times.  He  admits  the 
significance  of  Klopstock’s  position  in  literary 
history  as  an  exemplar  of  new  poetic  theories 
and  as  a  precursor  of  the  “Genie”  period.  The 
serenity  of  Klopstock’s  life  is  contrasted  with 
Milton’s  life  of  external  activity  and  eventual 
frustration  as  a  background  for  sounding  the 
depths  of  human  experience,  and  the  final 
comparison  with  Hblderlin  is  intended  to 
show  that  Klopstock’i  unswerving  orthodoxy, 
to  which  constant  attention  is  drawn,  was  in¬ 
compatible  with  poetic  greatness. 

The  work  is  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
study,  but  the  author’s  unsympathetic  or  even 
openly  antagonistic  attitude  challenges  the 
reader  to  seek  what  has  been  said  on  the  other 
side. 

Harvey  W.Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton  University 

Werner  Gunther,  feremias  Gotthelj.  We- 

sen  und  Werl{.  Bielefeld.  Schmidt.  1954. 

327  pages.  23.60  dm. 

When  Gunther  published  his  Der  ewige  Gott- 
keif,  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  welcomed  as  a 
counterpart  of  Muschg’s  standard  work  on  the 
great  Swiss  poet.  Now  in  the  year  of  the  CJott- 
helf  centennial  Gunther  has  written  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  book,  as  a  sign  of  the  increasing 
understanding  of  Ciotthelf  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  geniuses  of  world  literature.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  main  concern  is  Ciotthelf’s  novels  and 
stories  as  works  of  poetry.  But  in  Ciotthelf  the 
genius  of  the  poet  and  the  dynamic  zeal  of  the 
moral  philosopher  and  the  conservative  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Christian  tradition  are  integrated. 
A  very  thorough  analysis  of  his  particular 


works  reveals  his  Brueghelesque  ability  to 
give,  through  the  realistic  description  of  the 
life  and  mind  of  the  Emmenthal  peasant,  the 
general  picture  of  the  comedie  humaine. 

Like  the  other  conservative  thinkers  of  his 
century,  Gotthelf  understood  the  dire  implica¬ 
tions  of  a  civilization  which  made  man  and 
his  material  progress  the  measure  of  all 
things.  In  face  of  that,  the  sanctification  of 
every  aspect  of  life  through  the  ever-presence 
of  Ciod  becomes  the  center  of  Gotthelf’s  work 
as  a  religious  thinker  and  as  a  poet.  It  is  the 
merit  of  Gunther’s  book  to  show  Gotthelf’s 
achievement  as  well  as  his  minor  limitations 
in  transforming  into  poetry  his  observations 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lived  and  his  reflec¬ 
tions  on  man  in  his  pride  and  fall.  There  is 
an  excellent  summing  up  of  the  conscious  and 
subconscious  aspects  of  (lOtthelf’s  art,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  growing  literature  on  the 
man  and  his  work. 

F.  M.  W assermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  Heinrich  Heine.  Werl(e  in  einem  Band. 

Walther  Vontin,  comp.  &  ed.  Hamburg. 

Hoffmann  fic  Campe.  1956.  787  pages. 
9.80  dm, 

- Werlf^e.  2  vols.  Martin  Greiner,  comp. 

fic  fd.  Koln.  Kiepenheuer  fit  Witsch.  1956. 

848,  807  pages.  34  dm. 

It  would  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  Germany 
has  gone  “all  out”  or  “overboard”  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Heine’s  death.  Yet  there  has  been  considerable 
comment,  and  the  more  searching  articles  were 
well  aware  of  the  remaining  scar,  “die  Wunde 
Heine,”  Among  the  most  creditable  offerings 
to  come  our  way  during  the  anniversary  year 
are  the  present  two  selections  from  his  work. 

In  his  fubildmsausgabe,  Heine’s  publisher 
celebrates  at  the  same  time  the  175th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  well  known  firm.  The  chronologic¬ 
ally  arranged  selections  in  this  handsome  and 
reasonably  priced  anthology  are  careful  and 
representative;  besides  the  compiler’s  endear¬ 
ing  introduction,  there  are  a  useful  Zeittafel 
and  an  index,  both  hy  title  and  opening  lines 
— for  the  poems  only. 

The  Kiejicnheuer  fit  Witsch  edition  is  in¬ 
deed  more  voluminous  if  not  more  substantial. 
The  texts  comprise  nearly  all  the  essential  writ¬ 
ings,  and  Heine’s  verse  is  quite  rightfully  ac¬ 
corded  about  one  half  of  the  space  of  the  two 
volumes.  However,  the  omission  of  Atta  Troll, 
although  delilicrate  and  explained,  makes  for 
a  regrettable  gap.  The  compiler’s  Nachwort  is 
stimulating.  Here,  too,  the  poems  are  indexed, 
but  only  by  opening  lines. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  two  attractive 
“Selected  Works”  editions  will  find  many 
readers  and  help  in  bringing  about  a  true 
Heine  renaissance  in  his  country,  which  owes 
him  more  than  passing  lip  service. 


**  Arthur  Hiibscher.  H undertf unfzig  Jahre 
F.  A.  Brock^haus:  1805  bis  1955.  Wiesba¬ 
den.  Brockhaus.  1955.  308  pages  -j-  29 
plates. 

Of  the  great  German  publishers  that  go  back 
to  the  time  of  Goethe  or  before,  not  many  have 
enjoyed  an  unbroken  successful  tradition. 
Many  have  long  since  succumbed  or  merged. 
That  Brockhaus  has  always  come  out  success¬ 
ful  is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  sturdy  stock 
of  owners  who  had  character  and  intelligence 
and,  what  is  equally  important,  imagination 
and  adaptability.  One  needs  only  to  read  the 
fate  of  the  firm  during  the  Nazi  period,  after 
the  destruction  of  I^ipzig,  during  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  in  Wiesbaden,  in  order  to  know  that  the 
German  publishing  business  had  men  as  great 
as  some  of  the  authors  they  published. 

Among  the  Brockhaus  works  are  diction¬ 
aries  and  lexica,  travel  writers  and  explorers 
like  Nansen  and  Sven  Hedin,  but  also  Scho¬ 
penhauer  and  Eckermann.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Rellstab’s  very  good  novel,  1812, 
often  proved  a  standby  in  times  of  hardship. 
One  would  like  to  know  why  they  never  pub¬ 
lished  Casanova’s  memoirs  in  full  and  whether 
the  manuscript  was  destroyed.  One  feels  sorry 
that  they  published  the  dishonest  “journalist” 
Colin  Ross.  Rut  in  all  other  respects  this  is  an 
almost  uplifting  book  which  reads  like  a  fam¬ 
ily  saga  and  which  informs  us  about  a  century 
and  a  half  of  German  intellectual  and  political 
life  through  the  reflection  of  its  once  greatest 
and  most  successful  publishing  house,  one  that 
became  a  byword.  For  who  is  there  who  has 
not  seen  a  Brocl(haus  in  the  reference  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  library.^  It  is  suggested  that  this  his¬ 
tory  of  the  firm  be  read  by  literary  historians 
and  scxriologists,  and  perhaps  by  moralists  as 
well.  Here  is  a  firm  whose  success  proves  that 
character  pays.  This  is  a  book  that  shows  that 
real  greatness  is  of  the  inner  man. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Martin  Kessel.  In  Wirl^lichl^eit  aber.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Dressier,  n.d.  191  pages.  7.80  dm. 

In  this  volume  we  are  presented  with  a  sattri- 
con,  a  glossarium ,  and  various  humorous  po¬ 
ems — breadcrumbs,  as  it  were,  from  the  table 
of  Martin  Kessel,  the  Buchner  prize  winner. 


There  are  witty  aphorisms,  sketches,  and  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  very  special  style  of  the  by¬ 
gone  Viennese  feuilletonistic  Kleinl(unst:  if, 
as  Dostoevsky  once  said,  all  the  great  Russian 
narrators  come  out  from  under  Gogol’s 
cloak,  then  Kessel  slipped  out  from  under 
many  cloaks:  Lichtenberg’s,  Nietzsche’s,  Peter 
Altenberg’s,  and  perhaps  Ludwig  Speidel’s. 
The  book  bas  to  be  welcomed  with  sympathy, 
for  the  author  definitely  ties  the  (iermany  and 
the  Berlin  of  the  present  day  to  a  noble  past, 
bridging  by  his  endeavor  an  almost  never 
mentioned  abyss  that  stretches  from  the  year 
1933  to  that  year  of  a  new  beginning:  'Zero. 

Robert  Rie 
University  of  Alasl^a 

**  Richard  Kraemer.  Per  sensitive  Mensch. 
Versuch  einer  Darstellung  am  Bilde  des 
Dichters  Rainer  Maria  Rill(e.  Wiesbaden. 
Steiner.  1954.  177  pages,  ill.  11.40  dm. 

It  is  at  first  not  easy  to  see  why  this  little  vol¬ 
ume  (written  to  commemorate  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  Rilke’s  death  in  1926)  should 
have  been  published  as  part  of  the  Mainz  Aca¬ 
demy’s  studies  in  literature  rather  than  natural 
sciences,  or  at  least  in  the  category  of  humane 
letters  and  natural  sciences.  It  is  intended  as  a 
contribution  to  patbography,  and  almost  a 
third  of  the  book  consists  of  painstaking  defi¬ 
nitions  and  limitations  of  the  term  and  scope 
of  the  method.  Emphatically  the  author  in¬ 
sists  that  if  his  is  not  an  exclusively  medical 
approach,  it  is  even  less  that  of  the  literary 
critic.  His  primary  concern  is  not  Rilke’s  work, 
except  as  a  product  of  his  personality.  The 
aim,  therefore,  is  to  depict  that  personality  as 
a  whole,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  nature  of 
what  might  be  translated  as  receptive  sensi¬ 
bility,  with  its  neurotic  or  even  psychotic  as 
well  as  its  creative  potentials. 

The  author  has  chosen  Rilke  because  he  pos¬ 
sesses  this  receptivity  to  an  eminent  degree  and 
is  still  close  enough  to  us  in  time  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  an  assessment  of  personality  traits  which 
in  earlier  figures  would  be  too  much  a  matter 
of  mere  conjecture.  And  because  the  author 
knows  and  loves  the  poet  well,  this  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  clinical  case  study;  it  does  not  either  de¬ 
liberately  or  accidentally  distort  Rilke  and  con¬ 
tains  eloquent  statements  on  the  creative  per¬ 
sonality.  By  Rilke’s  concept  of  “Verwandlung 
nach  innen,”  the  poet’s  essentially  passive  and 
receptive  attitude  toward  experience  is  beau¬ 
tifully  shown  to  be  central  to  his  personality 
as  a  man  and  as  a  poet.  Even  so,  Kraemer  adds 
few  new  insights  on  the  creative  process. 

Eva  Schiffer 
University  of  Massachusetts 
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*  Hans  Mayer,  cd.  &  comp.  Meisterwerl^e 
deutscher  Uteraturl^ritil^.  I:  Auf/(ldrung, 
Klasstl{,  Romantik^.  Berlin.  Rutten  &  Loc- 
ning.  2nd  ed.,  1956.  xi  -}-  962  pages. 

The  editor  says  that  seminar  exercises  are 
sometimes  limited  by  the  lack  of  standard 
texts.  He  thus  brought  together  and  annotated 
a  great  numl)er  of  standard  prefaces,  com- 
ments,  and  essays  that  illustrate  the  history  of 
criticism  in  Germany.  He  starts  with  Gott- 
sched  and  Bodmer,  Rabener  and  Schlcgel, 
leads  through  Lessing,  Wieland,  Lenz,  Bra- 
ker,  (ioethe,  Burger,  and  Schiller  to  Hum¬ 
boldt,  the  Schlegels,  Gbrres,  Arnim,  Solgcr, 
Tieck,  and  ends  with  Hegel.  A  second  volume 
is  to  cover  the  period  from  Heine  to  Mchring. 

One  might  wish  that  a  few  less  common 
items  had  been  added  instead  of  the  Lessing 
or  Goethe  texts  which  even  the  poorest  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  able  to  secure.  A  little  more 
subtlety  would  have  made  the  book  more  in¬ 
teresting,  especially  if  the  selections  were 
chosen  also  in  order  to  make  the  writers  com¬ 
prehensible  as  men.  Ciottsched  on  Hans  Sachs, 
in  an  addition  to  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  Ciarve's 
srxriological  point  of  view,  some  very  fine  re¬ 
marks  by  Mendelssohn,  Pistorius,  and  Nicolai 
should  not  be  lacking.  It  appears  that  the  ed¬ 
itor  has  not  seriously  studied  the  period  him¬ 
self  and  thus  can  only  give  the  picture  that 
earlier  professors  have  sketched.  Perhaps  he 
had  other  reasons  for  limiting  himself.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  the  first  college  textbook  of  the  type 
common  in  America,  but  hitherto  unknown  in 
Germany.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Armin  Mohler,  comp.  Die  Schleife:  Dol(u- 
mente  zum  Weg  von  Ernst  Junger.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Arche.  1955.  156  pages  5  plates. 
7.80  dm. 

A  book  of  interest  for  friends  of  Junger  pub¬ 
lished  on  his  sixtieth  birthday  by  his  former 
secretary.  Armin  Mohler  is  an  excellent  Bos¬ 
well.  By  providing  some  explanatory  chapters 
he  has  so  arranged  {finger’s  private  letters, 
documents,  and  excerpts  from  his  out-of-print 
writings  that  a  coherent  picture  emerges  of 
some  of  the  lesser  known  phases  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  life. 

Not  the  least  informative  chapter  is  section 
3,  where  the  editor  “transposes”  himself  into 
{finger’s  role  and  pokes  fun  at  some  of  his 
visitors,  readers,  correspondents,  and  several 
(for  him)  apparently  comical  friends;  infor¬ 
mative  particularly  alx)ut  him,  “The  Cer¬ 
berus,”  as  once  Mohler  proudly  called  him¬ 
self.  Karl  O.  Paetel 

Forest  Hills.  N.  Y. 


^  Johanna  Rudolph.  Der  Humanist  Arnold 
Zweig.  I3erlin.  Henschel.  1955.  136  pages. 
4  dm. 

A  publication  of  the  (lerman  Academy  of 
Arts  in  East  Berlin,  this  volume  is  an  extended 
essay  on  the  meaning  of  Arnold  Zweig’s  work. 
Although  critical  of  Zweig  only  when  he  de¬ 
parts  from  the  norm  of  East  German  values,  it 
nevertheless  attempts  more  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  appreciation  of  an  author  about  whom 
very  little  has  previously  been  published.  Jo¬ 
hanna  Rudolph  sees  in  Zweig  a  humanist  who 
learned  from  the  great  German  classicists  that 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  and  who, 
after  World  War  One,  projected  his  aesthetic 
and  human  understanding  to  a  point  on  the 
socio-political  plane.  Her  book  is  a  kind  of 
explication  de  texte  of  Zweig’s  major  fiction 
— from  the  early  Versunl(ene  Tage  (1909)  to 
Die  Feuerpause  ( 1954),  the  last  volume  in  the 
Cjrischa  series — interpreting  the  fictional  char¬ 
acters  against  a  political  backdrop  that  at  times 
receives  more  attention  than  the  characters. 
The  many  interpolated  quotations  from 
Zweig’s  essays  and  other  minor  writings,  quo¬ 
tations  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  philosophy 
and  his  intentions  in  the  creative  works,  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  informative  part  of  the  study. 

Although  biographical  information  is  far 
from  detailed,  we  do  learn  something  about 
Zweig’s  methods  as  a  novelist:  How,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  has  frequently  rewritten  early  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  light  of  his  later  persuasions.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  many  brief  quotations  are  not 
documented,  so  that  anyone  wishing  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  subject  further  would  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  the  sources. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Franz  Stanzel.  Die  typische  Erzdhlsitua- 
tion  im  Roman.  Dargestellt  an  "Tom 
fones,"  "Moby  Dicl(."  "The  Ambassa¬ 
dors,"  "Ulysses,"  um.  Wien.  Braumfiller. 
1955.  176  pages.  $4.70. 

In  a  somewhat  descriptive  fashion  Stanzel  has 
investigated  the  “point  of  view”  in  English 
fiction,  illustrating  the  basic  types  of  epic  pres¬ 
entation  in  some  major  works  of  English  and 
American  literature.  The  American  reader 
will  be  familiar  with  his  line  of  argumenta¬ 
tion,  even  though  Stanzel  has  derived  his 
terminology  more  from  German  (Roman 
Ingarden,  Kate  Friedemann,  Emil  Staiger, 
Wolfgang  Kayser,  et  al.)  than  from  English 
and  American  critics.  It  is  to  his  credit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  has  drawn  widely  upon  the  work 
done  in  this  country,  thereby  introducing  the 
names  of  the  major  American  critics  to  the 
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German  reading  public.  Some  of  Stanzel’s 
findings  have  been  supplemented  by  Norman 
Friedman  in  a  recent  article  in  PMLA. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 


*  Adalbert  Stifter,  Studien.  2  vols.  Max  Stefl, 
ed.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1955.  300,  340  pages. 
20  Sw.  fr. 

Stifter’s  Studien  hold  their  unchallenged  rank 
among  the  masterpieces  of  German  literature. 
The  two  volumes  of  this  new  edition  by  Max 
Stefl  include:  Condor,  Feldblumen,  Uaide- 
dorf,  Hochwald,  Narrenburg,  and  Mappe 
metnes  Urgrossvaters,  In  this  age  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  hooks  printed 
and  hound  in  a  form  reminiscent  of  an  age 
when  not  only  the  contents  but  the  appearance 
of  a  hook  revealed  its  individual  character. 
Stifter’s  Studien  are  the  most  pleasant  com¬ 
panions  on  a  trip,  and  their  publication  in  two 
comparatively  small  hooks  makes  it  easy  to 
take  them  along. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Wolfgang  Strauss,  ed.  Der  Spetcher. 
Kleines  l^sebuch,  1955-1956.  Giitersloh. 
Bertelsmann.  1955.  256  pages,  ill.  -|"  U 
plates. 

This  ninth  annual  anthology  of  young  authors 
is  a  representative  cross  section  of  new  writ¬ 
ing  in  modern  (Jermany.  The  poetry — exclu¬ 
sively  lyrical — is  almost  Victorian  in  tone  and 
tenor.  The  prose  which  includes  short  stories, 
sketches,  and  critical  essays,  is  slight  and  un¬ 
eventful.  Thus,  Christine  Bruckner’s  Meta- 
morphosen  represent  the  versified  musings  of 
a  young  woman  on  the  interesting  possibilities 
that  the  human  form  could  assume  in  non¬ 
human  guises.  And  fohannes  Weidenheim’s 
Deutschland,  Sommer  1945  offers  a  picture  of 
tragic  desolation  in  the  days  which  immediate¬ 
ly  followed  Germany’s  debacle  a  decade  ago. 

After  the  First  World  War,  Berlin,  “the 
most  exciting  metropolis  of  Europe,’’  was  the 
avant-garde  of  expressionism  in  literature. 
Radicalism  was  then  the  fashion  of  artistic  co¬ 
teries.  After  the  Second  World  War  the  no¬ 
ticeable  conservatism  of  the  artistic  milieus  of 
Germany  is  reflected  in  Der  Speicher — an 
unexciting  anthology  of  writers  who,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  yet  to  prove  their  worth. 
The  blight  of  Nazi  repression  still  dominates 
the  field  of  German  literature  and  art. 

Eisig  Silberschlag 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 


**  Berthold  Viertel.  Dichtungen  und  Dol(u- 
mente.  Gedichte,  Prosa,  autobiographische 
Fragmente.  Ernst  Ginsberg,  ed.  Miinchen. 
Kosel.  1956.  426  pages.  21.50  dm. 
Viertel’s  world  was  first  of  all  that  of  the  stage 
and  the  screen.  (The  movie  director  Berg- 
mann,  in  Isherwood’s  Prater  Violet,  is  believed 
by  some  to  have  been  patterned  after  Viertel’s 
incandescent  and  engagingly  humane  person¬ 
ality.)  Now,  it  is  an  actor  who  has  edited  a 
posthumous  selection  from  Viertel’s  poetry 
and  prose,  and  the  result  does  credit  to  both 
the  editor  and  the  author.  The  very  tastefully 
produced  volume  should  certainly  do  its  share 
to  keep  the  memory  of  this  Viennese  M/Orld- 
citizen  alive.  Although  Viertcl’s  verse  is  often 
of  great  technical  perfection,  smooth  and  lik¬ 
able,  probably  not  many  readers  of  the  (about 
KKJ)  poems  which  form  the  first  section  of  the 
hook  will  come  to  think  of  Viertel  as  a  neg¬ 
lected  genius  of  lyrical  expression. 

In  his  prose,  particularly  that  of  the  later 
years,  he  apficars  to  be  much  more  forceful  and 
original.  Das  Gnadenbrot,  the  story  of  a  great 
actor’s  aging,  is  a  true  masterpiece,  and  among 
the  autobiographical  fragments  contained  in 
this  volume  there  are  some  that  deserve  the 
widest  recognition  as  models  of  stylistic  excel¬ 
lence.  A  last  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
“appraisals,”  e.g.,  public  congratulations  writ¬ 
ten  for  his  sixtieth  birthday  by  Alfred  Polgar, 
Carl  Zuckmayer,  Heinrich  Mann,  Thomas 
Mann,  Hermann  Broch,  and  Bert  Brecht. 

Harry  Hergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

^  josef  Weinheber.  Sdmtliche  Werl^e.  IV: 
Kleine  Prosa.  Salzburg.  Muller.  1954.  819 
pages.  17.50  dm. 

It  happened  that  I  had  just  finished  Kafka's 
diary  when  I  started  to  read  the  fourth  volume 
of  Weinheber’s  complete  works  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  review.  This  was  not  favorable  for  my 
undertaking  because  I  was  naturally  impressed 
with  the  difference  between  their  mental  atti¬ 
tudes,  the  self-torturing  humility  of  Kafka's 
observations  and  Weinheber’s  mostly  arrogant, 
almost  self-righteous  approach  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  essays,  sketches,  reviews,  marginal  notes, 
poems,  addresses,  and  even  theatrical  drafts 
which  Josef  Nadler  assembled  here  with  his 
usual  painstaking  thoroughness. 

“Nach  mir  kommt  keiner  mehr!”  Wein- 
heher  is  rep>orted  to  have  said,  and  those  who 
knew  him,  as  this  reviewer  did,  do  not  doubt 
that  he  meant  this  remark  quite  seriously  be¬ 
cause  he  never  was  a  modest  man  and  always 
had  a  craving  for  the  fame  he  finally  achieved 
which,  to  he  sure,  later  became  ohnolcious  to 
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him  and  which  he  frequently  used  to  call  a 
misunderstanding;. 

The  comparison  may  be  unfair  because  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  position  in  world  literature  is  all-import¬ 
ant  trxlay  and  almost  symbolic,  while  Wein- 
heber’s  place  is  limited  to  the  frame  of  Cier- 
man  poetry,  not  only  because  his  verse  would 
lose  most  of  its  brilliance  and  flavor  in  trans¬ 
lation  but  also  because  his  provincial  and  very 
Austrian  stature  colors  slightly  even  the  great 
classical  odes.  The  ho|)eless  state  of  our  times 
can  be  seen  better  in  Kafka's  writings  than  in 
Weinheber’s  verse,  not  to  speak  of  this  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant  collection  of  his  small 
critical  works. 

We  can  neglect  the  short  stories  and  pleas¬ 
ant  feuilletons  in  this  book  as  unimportant  for 
Weinheber’s  literary  standing.  He  wrote  them 
as  a  kind  of  hack  work  for  the  daily  press 
when  he  retired  from  his  civil  service  position. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  reviews  and 
the  prefaces.  Much  more  valuable  are  his 
sjieeches  and  lectures  concerning  various  cul¬ 
tural  and  artistic  subjects  and  his  elaborate  out¬ 
pourings  on  poetics  with  their  pedantic,  but 
flamboyant  analysis  of  the  (ireek  cxlic  forms. 
In  his  studies  on  metrics  he  shows  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Karl  Kraus  distinctly,  although  these 
efforts  make  it  understandable  why  he  was 
called  “ein  besoffener  Poetikprofessor.” 

Some  remarks  of  adulation  towards  the 
Ftihrer  are  perhaps  irritating,  but  they  could 
not  have  been  censured  without  falsifying 
Weinheber’s  affiliation  with  the  Nazi  move¬ 
ment,  which  he  never  cut  in  spite  of  his  grow¬ 
ing  impatience  with  it.  Some  of  the  satirical 
(Kiems  ( very  much  sprinkled  with  Heine’s  salt) 
are  highly  amusing  and  I  still  recall  the  author 
reading  them  with  malicious  gusto. 

The  confusion  and  the  blindness  which  lie- 
clouded  the  unhappy  (ierman  nation  can  be 
seen  clearly  in  the  following  lines  (written  in 
I ‘MO)  from  Weinhelier’s  short  cycle  of  poems 
“Die  deutschen  Tugenden  im  Kriege’’: 

An  (jreii,  Wcib,  Kiml,  encl>l<>sttern  Munn 
rin  Schuft  iich  nur  vcrarcifcn  kann. 

Oer  Krieg  ul  hart,  doch  kein  Hntzwcin, 
eJen  Untcrmcnschcn  zu  bcfrcin. 

I)cr  Deutsche,  immer  gross  im  Streit, 
liewahr  sein  llfichstes:  Menschlichkeit. 

Ernst  Waldmger 
Skidmore  College 

**  Hans  M.  Wolff.  Goethes  Novelle  "Die 
W ahlverwandtschaften."  Bern.  Francke. 
1955.  86  pages.  5.50  Sw.  fr. 

It  is  the  author’s  thesis  that  through  careful 
observation  of  inconsistencies  and  incongrui¬ 
ties  in  the  final  version  of  The  Elective  Affini¬ 


ties,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  original, 
shorter  version,  of  which  no  manuscript  is  pre¬ 
served.  He  assumes  that  the  final  version  does 
not  represent  a  radical  revision  of  the  first 
draft,  but  consisted  mainly  in  its  fuller  elabo¬ 
ration,  so  that  the  original  wording  is,  with  mi¬ 
nor  exceptions,  contained  verbatim  in  the 
definitive  edition:  thus  the  original  can  be  fair¬ 
ly  easily  reconstructed  by  deletions  from  the 
final  text.  The  author  undertook  this  task  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  case  for  his  new  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Goethe’s  novel,  first  presented 
in  his  book  Goethe  in  der  Periode  der  Wahl- 
verwandtschaften  (Bern.  1952). 

It  seems  questionable  that  the  task  of  recon¬ 
structing  the  first  version  is  as  simple  as  the 
author  believes  it  to  be;  nevertheless,  the  ver¬ 
sion  he  presents,  together  with  his  arguments 
about  its  validity,  is  an  additional  stimulus  for 
examining  critically  the  accepted  moralistic 
and  didactic  reading  of  Goethe’s  novel  and  for 
giving  serious  consideration  to  the  new  read¬ 
ing  the  author  proposed  in  the  book  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Lienhard  Bergel 

Queens  College 

**  Clara  Zetkin.  Vber  Uteratur  and  Kunst. 

Berlin.  Henschel.  1955.  115  pages. 

The  author  is  the  Clara  Zetkin  who  turned 
from  teaching  to  politics,  becoming  a  fiery  ora¬ 
tor  in  the  (Jerman  Reichstag  (1920-33)  and 
the  editor  of  Die  Gleichheit,  official  publication 
for  women  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
Vber  Uteratur  und  Kunst  is  a  selection  of  ar¬ 
ticles  from  her  pen  originally  published  in  Die 
Gleichheit  between  1906  and  1911,  essays  on 
Schiller,  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Freiligrath,  and 
Fritz  Reuter.  Didactic  in  nature,  these  essays 
read  like  political  tracts  on  socialist  aims  in 
literature,  the  authors  discussed  serving  as  a 
springboard  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  the 
writers  under  discussion,  the  book  appears  to 
be  saying,  may  have  had  their  hearts  in  the 
right  place,  but  they  lacked  the  historical  per¬ 
spective  necessary  to  overcome  middle<lass 
strictures,  to  arrive  at  a  dynamic  concept  of 
society.  Clara  Zetkin  nevertheless  makes  some 
shrewd  observations  that  reveal  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  literature,  all  the  while  tacitly 
exhibiting  toward  the  writers  she  criticizes  an 
appreciation  that  her  thesis  will  not  allow  her 
to  admit. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

*  loachim  Fernau.  Bericht  von  der  Furcht- 

barl^eit  und  Grosse  der  Manner.  Hamburg. 

Stalling.  1954.  135  pages.  5.85  dm. 

Some  seventy  German  soldiers  encircled  on  the 
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Russian  front  toward  the  end  of  the  last  war 
attempt  to  reach  home  on  foot.  Home  is  at 
best  a  thousand  kilometers  away.  One  man 
finishes  the  interminable,  inhuman  trek.  After 
finally  catching  up  with  the  retreating  Ger¬ 
mans,  he  is  trapped  in  no  man’s  land  and 
jumps  into  what  he  believes  to  I)e  the  Cierman 
trench.  It  is  the  Russian  trench. 

To  say  that  the  reader  cannot  tell  where  the 
“report”  ends  and  the  novel  begins  is  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  author.  He  writes  powerfully 
and  grippingly.  He  erects  a  monument  to  a 
heroism  more  characteristic  of  our  age  and 
more  implicative  than  the  traditional  story¬ 
book  daring  of  romantic  heroes:  the  heroics  of 
endurance.  The  tragic  end  is  the  climax  of 
the  triumph  of  defeat.  In  addition,  he  gives 
an  impressive  illustration  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  survival  and  humaneness  at  a  point 
where  it  is  completely  stripped  of  social  pre¬ 
tense.  Henry  H.  H.  Remal( 

Indiana  University 

**  Egon  Gunther.  Flandrisches  Finale.  Halle. 

Mitteldeutscher  Verlag.  1955.  402  pages. 
Let  the  reader  beware  who  thinks  that  the 
red  binding  of  this  book  and  the  quotation 
from  Engels  on  its  title  page  are  cleverly  de¬ 
signed  camouflage  to  smuggle  past  the  censors 
of  East  Germany’s  puppet  regime  a  novel  of 
resistance.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  this  book  in¬ 
stead  is  a  sort  of  ideological  bastard,  born  of 
the  confused  courtship  between  the  Commun¬ 
ist  order  flaunting  a  new  social  consciousness, 
and  remnants  of  an  old-style  Prussian  militar¬ 
ism  which,  understandably  at  least,  envisions 
German  unity. 

The  rest  is  historical  novel.  German  histori¬ 
cal  novels  are  notoriously  bad,  and  this  one  is 
no  exception.  Emphasis  is  misplaced  every¬ 
where  although,  happily  deviating  from  the 
norm,  eroticism  is  toned  down.  Factually,  Na¬ 
poleon,  Fichte,  Scharnhorst,  and  a  host  of 
other  personalities  remain  lifeless,  and  as  the 
central  theme  of  the  book,  the  problems  of 
caste,  the  rivalry  between  nobility  and  bour¬ 
geoisie  are  such  a  dead  issue  that  the  literary 
device  of  epic  repetition  cannot  revive  them. 
Even  the  great  battles  of  I.eipzig  and  Waterloo 
appear  merely  am  Rande  der  Weltgeschichte 
— significantly,  the  words  of  an  author  who, 
recognizing  his  difficulties,  was  unable  to  over¬ 
come  them. 

Howard  Reiner 
United  States  Military  Academy 

**  Hugo  Hartung.  Die  Hofe  des  Paradieses. 

Wien.  Donau.  1955.  80  pages. 

The  setting  and  atmosphere  of  this  Novelle, 


on  which  is  based  Hartung ’s  novel  Der  Him- 
met  war  unten,  is  the  opposite  of  anything  re¬ 
sembling  paradise.  The  larger  background  is 
the  dying  city  of  Breslau,  the  specific  locale 
the  basement  and  even  the  catacomb  of  a  mon¬ 
astery  turned  into  a  military  hospital.  Amidst 
these  dismal  circumstances — bombings,  maim¬ 
ing,  death — there  are  still  occasions  for  brief 
rays  of  light  in  the  form  of  a  little  music  and 
dance.  They  are  small  enough  vestiges  of  the 
concerns  of  the  inner  man;  and  yet,  in  a  sin¬ 
ister  world  they  are  something  like  modest  out¬ 
er  courts  of  “paradise,”  a  concept  almost  to¬ 
tally  lost  and  hence  in  desperate  need  of  being 
regained.  That  is  the  view  expressed  hy  the 
young  priest  attendant  to  the  central  charac¬ 
ter,  Gunther  Hein7.el,  a  teacher  in  civilian  life 
and  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  a  patient 
here.  Carefully  watched  and  treated  during 
this  time,  Heinzel  ascertains  only  as  he  is  about 
to  be  discharged  that  his  suspicion  about  the 
existence  of  a  resistance  group  among  the  elite 
of  the  hospital  personnel  has  been  justified. 
Once  enlightened  about  this  inner  circle,  he 
proves  to  be  worthy  of  the  faith  they  had  in 
him.  John  R.  Frey 

University  of  Illinois 

**  Marlen  I  laushofer.  Fine  Handvoll  Ixben. 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1955.  205  pages.  S2.30. 
This  first  novel,  awarded  the  Austrian  State 
Prize,  centers  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  its 
heroine  throughout  her  lifetime:  her  sensitive 
girlhood  in  a  convent  school,  her  feeling  of 
superfluity  in  a  well-to-do  marriage,  her  de¬ 
tachment  in  a  love  affair,  from  which  pretend¬ 
ed  suicide  seems  the  only  escape.  The  suspense¬ 
ful  framework  of  plot  occasioning  the  flash¬ 
backs  to  the  woman’s  past  is  not  exploited,  for 
she  never  reveals  her  identity  to  her  grownup 
son  upon  her  return  incognito.  Neither  is  her 
revelation  of  her  inmost  self  rendered  sensa¬ 
tional.  The  slender  story  of  ever-increasing 
isolation  from  any  world  outside  unfolds 
freshly  and  interestingly  enough  within  its 
narrow  limits.  However  readable  and  com¬ 
petent,  this  is  scarcely  a  rich  or  definitive  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  woman’s  world. 

Marjorie  L.  Hoover 
Oberlin  College 

^  Richard  Kaufmann.  Die  Welt  ist  voller 

Tiiren.  Miinchen.  List,  1955.  599  pages. 

14.80  dm. 

Much  is  packed  into  this  novel:  the  past  de¬ 
spair  and  redemption  through  each  other  of 
two  young  CJermans,  children  and  victims  of 
their  time,  and  the  inevitable  crushing  of  their 
short-lived  happiness  by  the  powers  of  evil. 
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For,  like  elsewhere  in  Cierman  literature,  there 
is  again  the  division  between  those  who, 
though  guilty  and  lacking  faith,  have  lost 
neither  conscience  nor  humanity,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  coarse,  rich  materialists  who 
always  come  out  as  winners. 

This  is  a  powerful  novel,  for  in  spite  of  its 
almost  minute-by-minute  account  of  thoughts 
and  actions,  it  moves  with  much  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  impact  of  a  (>reek  tragedy  to  its  tragic 
conclusion.  Besides,  it  is  an  honest  attempt 
by  a  German  to  |)ortray  a  segment  of  his 
country  and  to  deal  with  his  people’s  greatest 
contemporary  conflicts. 

Wilma  A.  Iggcrs 
University  of  Arkansas 

Helene  Lahr.  Die  wirl^lichen  F.ulen. 
Vienna.  Bergland.  1955.  91  pages. 

'fhis  collection  of  short  stories,  interspersed 
with  a  cycle  of  descriptive  poems,  has  a  rare 
quality:  It  has  in  addition  to  its  Viennese 
charm  a  kind  of  fantastic  humor.  These  stories 
represent  a  fairyland-world  of  everyday-life 
with  distinct  Viennese  and  Austrian  IcKalisms; 
the  children’s  scenes,  particularly,  arc  tinged 
with  precocious  wit  and  genuine  grace;  one 
is  tempted  to  think  of  I  lofmannsthal’s  famous 
review  of  Peter  Altcnl>erg  when  one  reads, 
enjoys,  and  judges  them. 

Ixnc  Lahr’s  style  couhl  lie  called  impression¬ 
ist  feuilletonism  if  that  label  were  not  merely 
superficial;  these  little  gems  of  sketches  some¬ 
times  have  a  disturbing  and  elusive  way  of 
opening  vistas  into  the  landscape  of  magic 
realism  which  is  fashionable  today.  The  kind 
irony  of  Andersen  of  which  one  is  sometimes 
reminded  in  these  stories  ceases  abruptly  and 
the  dead-end-life  of  Kafka  licgins;  impres¬ 
sionist  feuilletonism  suddenly  takes  on  a  mys¬ 
terious,  surrealist  flavor. 

The  poems  also  have  a  second  level,  a  certain 
Doppelbodigl(eit.  If  l.iliencron  had  l)cen  an 
Austrian  and  lived  through  the  last  two  world 
wars,  he  would  have  written  such  verse.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  poet’s  flickering  verve,  his  viva¬ 
ciousness  and  sweep  is  in  these  lines. 

Ernst  Waldmger 
SI{idmore  College 

**  Hans  March witza.  Roheisen.  Berlin.  Tri¬ 
bune.  1955.  531  pages. 

Hans  Marchwitza’s  book  Roheisen  (‘‘Crude 
Iron”)  tries  to  narrate  in  a  novel-like  manner 
the  story  of  the  construction  of  a  pig-iron  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany.  The  au¬ 
thor  himself,  as  stated  on  the  inside  cover,  ‘‘has 
had  to  eat  for  many  years  the  bread  of  an  en¬ 


slaved  laborer."  The  book  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  than  a  heavily  slanted  propa¬ 
ganda  work,  pointing  out  all  the  advantages  a 
worker  in  a  Communist  regime  has  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  laborers  in  the  ‘‘backward 
capitalistic  countries.”  Whenever  criticism  is 
made  of  the  Communist  regime,  it  is  made 
by  those  who  are  not  willing  to  learn  and  who 
need  to  be  educated.  But  in  the  end  even  those 
“reactionary”  people  come  to  see  the  true  val¬ 
ue  of  “the  workers’  paradise.”  The  author,  of 
course,  does  not  forget  to  point  out  how  much 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  owes  Stalin,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  all  the  other  Communist 
countries.  Roheisen  deserves  reading  only 
when  the  reader  is  particularly  interested  in 
the  “progressive”  sort  of  literature  that  is 
produced  today  in  Soviet  satellite  nations. 

Armin  E.  Mrucl( 
Morgan  State  College 

*  Hans  Albrecht  Moser.  Vineta.  Zurich.  Ar¬ 
temis.  1955.  1,057  pages.  20,95  dm. 

The  Vineta  of  this  novel  is  an  artists’  colony, 
supported  by  big  money,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  the  promotion  of  Kultur.  It  is  a  sort  of  As- 
cona  of  the  Twenties;  it  is  also  a  representative 
segment  of  contemporary  life — hence  it  is 
doomed.  In  fact,  it  is  already  a  “Vineta”  in  the 
traditional  sense  of  the  name,  for  the  entire 
novel  is  material  from  a  museum  for  “Vine- 
tean  Antiques.”  The  narrator’s  place,  then,  is 
in  Utopia.  But  all  we  learn  about  the  latter’s 
grosse  l^hre  and  its  New  Man  is  that  both  are 
mysteriously  different  from  and  ever  so  much 
nobler  than  their  Western  antecedents.  Only 
the  liberation  from  the  Western  Spirit  made 
Utopia  possible. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  satirically 
didactic  intention  of  the  book  is  not  con¬ 
vincing:  (I)  its  threadbare  theme:  the  age  of 
technocracy  has  lost  all  values;  (2)  the  au¬ 
thor’s  satirical  mission  is  constantly  interfered 
with  by  his  affectionate  interest  in  an  object 
which  was  to  be  the  aim  of  satire.  He  seems  to 
be  comfortably  at  home  In  this  beautiful 
Sodom  which  he  builds  up  with  innumerable 
realistic  details,  episodes,  and  at  least  four  dif¬ 
ferent  devices  of  communication.  For  (3)  this 
paternal  view  of  our  life  from  a  pseudo-detach¬ 
ment  is  at  the  same  time  an  experiment  in  the 
novel  form  which  is  explained  in  one  of  the 
three  introductions.  And  as  880  pages  of  narra¬ 
tive  and  aphoristic  wisdom  were  apparently 
not  sufficient  to  convey  the  author’s  contempt 
for  Vineta,  two  hundred  more  pages  are  filled 
with  footnotes  on  his  subject.  The  last  two  en¬ 
tries  read:  “Zukunft,  die  bessere”  and  “Zylin- 
der  und  Guillotine.” 
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This  reviewer  felt  embarrassed  by  the  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  huge  verbal  machinery 
and  the  paucity  of  literary,  philosophical,  or 
human  values.  The  glaringly  obvious  symbol 
of  the  Vineta  world — a  never  finished  palace  of 
culture — seems  typical  for  the  total  impression 
of  the  book:  It  is  painfully  well  meant,  pain¬ 
fully  artificial  and  repetitious.  The  lucid  and 
fluent  style  is  small  comfort  for  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  trivia. 

Htlde  D.  Cohrt 
Swarthmore  College 

^  Reinhold  Conrad  Muschler.  Cast  auf  Er~ 
den.  Wien.  Neff.  1955.  418  pages.  18.80 
dm. 

What  this  novel  needed  was  an  editor  (1)  to 
blue-pencil  the  manuscript,  (2)  to  make  the 
author  rewrite  what  was  left,  and  (3)  to  see 
that  someone  read  proof.  The  action  encom¬ 
passes  four  generations  of  a  Swiss  family, 
when  only  the  last  two  are  really  germane  to 
the  theme.  Descriptive  passages  frequently 
consist  of  several  consecutive  one-sentence 
paragraphs  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  style.  Errors  in  proofreading  are  legion: 
type  from  the  wrong  font,  metathesis,  omission 
of  letters,  disagreement  of  verb  and  subject 
(“waren”  for  “war”),  contusing  of  words  that 
sound  alike  (“wahr”  for  “war”),  spellings 
like  “theilnehmcn”  and  “Pittsburg,”  and  an 
occasional  lapse  that  makes  hash  of  the  syn¬ 
tax. 

The  theme  of  the  novel:  Everyone  is  alone 
on  this  earth,  and  his  loneliness  grows  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  mission  in  life.  Specifically,  Abel 
Berg  is  a  playwright  in  the  grand  manner 
whose  “Gotter”  and  “Prometheus”  become 
tremendously  successful  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  when  presented  by  the  great  character  ac¬ 
tress  Charlotte  Imhoff.  Agreeing  that  their 
respective  arts  demand  their  undivided  atten¬ 
tion,  Abel  and  Charlotte  separate  after  living 
and  working  together  for  a  short  time.  Their 
son,  Harras,  of  whose  existence  Abel  is  not 
even  aware  until  the  son  is  grown,  turns  out 
to  be  a  man  of  much  the  same  temperament  as 
his  father.  For  good  measure  the  first  hundred 
pages  ramble  through  the  lives  of  Abel’s  par¬ 
ents  and  grandparents.  From  the  treatment  of 
the  concepts  “work”  and  “renunciation,”  not 
to  mention  the  Goethe  mottoes  prefixed  to 
various  sections  of  the  book,  one  gets  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  Muschler  may  have  been  aiming  at  a 
modern  counterpart  of  Wilhelm  Meister.  He 
has  come  closer  to  an  Anton  Wohlfahrt  in  an 
age  of  neuroses. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 


**  Gerhart  Pohl.  Fluchtburg.  Berlin.  Lettner. 

1955.  453  pages.  15.80  dm. 

For  the  present  work  Gerhart  Pohl  has  taken 
some  of  the  material  of  his  biographical  Rin 
ich  noch  in  meinem  Haus?  {Die  letzten  Tage 
von  Gerhart  Hauptmann)  and  enlarged  it  into 
a  full  length  novel  of  considerable  interest  and 
persuasive  pwwer.  Although  this  novel  is  sup- 
p>osedly  a  work  of  fiction,  the  events  have  the 
ring  of  authenticity  and  a  number  of  charac¬ 
ters  thinly  disguise  real  prototypes,  among 
others  Hauptmann  himself.  The  action  takes 
place  mostly  in  Pohl’s  homeland  Silesia  and 
covers  the  violent  period  from  Hitler’s  ascent 
to  px>wer  to  the  fall  of  Germany  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  this 
region. 

The  author  professes  no  px)litical  creed  and 
carefully  and  without  prejudice  uncovers  the 
human  being  beneath  the  cloak  of  political 
commitment.  I  lis  major  theme  is  the  vicious 
circle  of  self-perp)etuating  hate  which  traps 
persecutors  and  victims  alike.  In  these  murder¬ 
ous  times  the  house  Fluchtburg  is  a  retreat,  a 
center  of  (puiet  resistance  to  inhumanity,  and 
a  place  of  cognizance  and  communion. 

Paul  Kurt  Ach^ermann 
Boston  University 

**  Konstantin  Raudive.  Das  unsichtbare 
IJcht.  Zurich.  Thomas,  1956.  315  p)age$. 
14.95  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  a  truthful  account  of  the  spiritual  situ¬ 
ation  in  Latvia  in  1940-41,  after  the  Soviets 
had  occupied  the  country  in  )une  1940,  offered 
in  the  form  of  a  novel.  The  protagonists  rep¬ 
resent  different  reactions  of  the  Latvian  in¬ 
tellectuals.  The  two  main  characters  are:  An¬ 
selm  Kairan,  a  young  Catholic  p)riest,  and 
Irene  Alksne,  a  young  woman  physician. 
They  rep)resent  the  striving  and  struggle  for 
the  “invisible  light.”  Most  tragic  is  the  story 
of  Dominik  Keisan,  a  nephew  of  the  priest, 
and  his  friend  Edgar  Sillenberg,  a  former  So¬ 
cial-Democrat,  both  of  whom  go  with  the 
Bolshevists  and  are  among  the  first  victims  of 
the  terror. 

Linda  Raun 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Walter  Richter-Ruhland.  Die  Jahre  htnab. 
Kdln.  Kiepjenheuer  &  Witsch.  1956.  176 
pages.  10.80  dm. 

Kicarda  1  luch  once  wrote  that  the  typical  (ier- 
man  romantic  hero  has  no  family,  no  home, 
no  job.  In  this  sense,  Richter-Ruhland’s  pro¬ 
tagonist,  a  World  War  Two  veteran,  is  a  lat¬ 
ter-day  romantic.  Since  he  is  also  completely 
disillusioned,  without  hopjc,  and  frantically 
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honest,  he  it  visibly  related  to  Camus’s  “Stran¬ 
ger.”  The  story,  told  in  the  hrst  person  singu¬ 
lar  and  addressed  to  an  imaginary,  rather 
conventional  reader,  follows  “down  the  years” 
a  lonely  independence,  sundry  job  experi¬ 
ences,  a  dismal  love  affair,  to  arrive  at  res¬ 
ignation  and  a  stubbornly  persistent  will  to 
live. 

Marianne  Bon  wit 
University  of  California 

**  Ursula  Riitt.  In  Sachen  Mensch.  Zurich. 

Steinberg.  1956.  295  pages.  14.80  dm. 
Within  a  redoubtable,  because  anonymous, 
bureaucratic  set-up,  an  official  tries  to  remain 
human.  His  humaneness  upsets  his  colleagues 
and  su{)eriurs  who,  though  ()erhaps  not  want¬ 
ing  to  destroy  him,  would  not  mind  l)eing  rid 
of  him.  At  the  very  last  possible  moment,  he 
is  saved.  Such,  in  outline,  is  the  fable. 

Outwardly  like  a  Kafka  story.  Expressionist 
in  its  morality,  alternately  sarcastic  and 
pseudo-objective  in  manner — with  cats  who 
resemble  judges  and  vice  versa — the  story  is 
moving  and  yet  fails  to  move.  The  author’s 
Christian  humanism  might  (lerhaps  have  been 
more  convincing  if  she  had  not  saved  her  de¬ 
cent  official  at  the  last  moment.  A  well  and 
simply  written  tale,  interesting  in  that  it  por¬ 
trays  another  City  of  the  Dead,  another  Stadt 
hinter  dem  Strom. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

*  E.  F.  Schrock,  Liu  (iuan-ying,  trs.  Gault¬ 
ier,  Fiichse  und  Ddmonen.  Basel.  Schwabe. 
1955.  232  pages  -j-  4  plates.  7.80  Sw.  fr. 
This  attractive  volume  contains  thirty  of  the 
431  stories  in  P’u  Sung-ling’s  Liao<hai  chih-i 
(“Strange  Tales  from  the  Liao  Study”),  some 
of  which  may  also  be  found  translated  in  Her- 
Isert  Ciiles’s  Strange  Stones  from  a  Chinese 
Studio  (1916)  and  Rose  Quong’s  Chinese 
Ghost  and  Love  Stories  (1946).  Originally 
written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (Schrock’s  dating  of  P’u’s  birth  in  1622 
should  lie  corrected  to  1640),  these  tales  of  su- 
[lernatural  occurrences,  often  fox-fairies  mas¬ 
querading  as  seductive  young  women,  have 
long  been  fxipular  in  China  and  mark  the 
highest  development  of  fiction  in  the  literary 
language. 

For  his  materials  P'u  drew  upon  regional 
folklore, Taoist  and  Buddhist  myth,  and  earlier 
versions  from  the  T’ang  period,  but  he  gave 
to  these  borrowed  materials  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed  plotting  and  a  literary  style  which  has  long 
been  a  model  for  elegance  and  skilled  allusive¬ 
ness.  The  felicity  of  the  original  style  is  lost  in 


these,  as  in  all,  translations;  but  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  tales,  which  lies  in  an  elaboration 
of  a  fantastic  plot  with  realistic  details  of  nar¬ 
ration  and  setting,  is  preserved  in  the  present 
versions.  The  translators’  choice  is  a  careful 
one,  including  selections  which  represent  the 
thematic  variety  of  the  whole  collection  and 
which  by  their  nature  obviate  the  need  of  ex¬ 
planatory  footnotes. 

fohn  L.  Bishop 
Boston,  Mass. 

**  Jakoba  von  Stettendorf.  Marschallin,  es  ist 

Abend...  Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  1956. 

127  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Marschallin,  es  ist  Abend  .  .  .  contains  the 
notes  of  the  Fiirstin,  after  the  departure  of 
Oktavian.  The  action  starts  after  the  last  cur¬ 
tain  has  closed  on  the  Rosenl^avalier,  by  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal,  to  the  memory  of  whom 
the  present  book  is  dedicated.  It  is  more  or  less 
an  inner  monologue  written  by  the  Feldmar- 
schallin  von  Werdenberg  and  “edited”  by  Ja¬ 
koba  von  Stettendorf.  The  story  is  presented 
as  a  continuation,  the  main  persons  acting  in 
the  Rosenitavalier  and  in  Marschallin,  es  ist 
Abend  ....  The  persons  in  the  Rosenl(avalier 
are  so  vivid  and  strong  that  we  can  transplant 
them  and  shift  them  from  the  first  to  a  second 
play.  As  in  the  Rosenl(avalier,  Oktavian,  Graf 
Rofrano,  is  also  Quin-Quin;  he  is  also  Taverl, 
scion  of  a  rich  family.  We  leave  the  “Mar¬ 
schallin”  after  the  Rosenl^avalier,  and  we  leave 
her  again  after  Marschallin,  es  ist  Abend  .... 
The  style  of  this  new  comedy  is  that  of  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal.  “Sei  sie  geduldig  und 
stark,  Marschallin.  Brennt  doch  ein  Lichtl  in 
ihr,  das  kann  nie  nit  ausgehn.” 

A  charming  book. 

Frederic  It  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Stimmen  der  Gegenwart  1956.  Wien. 

Herold.  1956.  271  pages,  ill.  35  s. 

Is  is,  without  doubt,  good  and  inspiring  to 
publish  stories  by  young  writers.  But  there  is 
always  the  question:  “What  of  the  many 
things  written  every  day  is  worthwhile  pub¬ 
lishing  P”  because  not  everybody  who  writes  is 
a  writer.  Reading  this  book,  one  could  become 
depressed  that  this  should  be  representative  of 
young  writers.  Kafka  and  Hemingway  are  still 
the  idols  of  this  young  generation.  But  those 
two  know  first  of  all  their  language,  and  they 
also  know  what  they  want  to  say.  This  is  not 
true  for  most  of  the  sixteen  stories  in  this  book. 
And  if  this  should  be  typical  of  the  young  gen¬ 
eration  (the  reviewer  does  not  believe  it  is  so), 
then  it  seems  better  to  publish  nothing  at  all. 
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In  Stimmen  der  Gegenwart  1951  to  1954 
(last  year  it  was  not  published)  Hans  Weigel 
signed  as  editor.  But  his  name  does  not  appear 
this  year.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason.  At  least 
this  reviewer  misses  his  experienced  hand. 

Ernst  G.  Riemschneider 
Monterey,  Calif. 

Albert  Theile,  ed.  Unter  dem  Kreuz  des 
Siidens.  Zurich.  Manesse.  1956.  438  pages. 
It  is  delightful  to  see  how  our  favorite  South 
American  authors,  some  of  whose  work  we 
had  previously  read  in  Spanish  or  in  English, 
“come  through”  into  (German.  The  transla¬ 
tions  of  Cierda  Theile-Bruns  seem  the  most 
natural  of  the  four  different  translators'  work. 
We  are  never  conscious  that  we  are  reading  a 
translation,  so  skilfully  are  they  done.  The 
beautiful  clarity  of  Henry  Hudson’s  English 
comes  through  intact  in  the  South  American 
masterpiece  of  tragedy,  “Ein  Ombu  Baum.” 
Quiroga’s  unusual  tale  “Anaconda,”  a  story 
entirely  about  a  group  of  snakes  and  their  con¬ 
certed  strategy  against  man  is  priceless  in  its 
psychology;  it  would  be  at  home  in  any 
country. 

Many  of  the  stories  are  pervaded  with  a  sort 
of  “Gothic  gloom.”  Perhaps  the  tragic  bitter¬ 
ness  in  the  Indian  background  appealed  most 
to  the  German  mind.  But  no  matter  what 
the  theme,  each  piece  stands  alone  as  a  jewel 
in  the  literature  of  its  own  country. 

Katherine  Wail  Coulbourn 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

*  Martin  Walser.  Kin  Flugzeug  uber  dem 
Haus  und  andere  Geschichten.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1955.  177  pages.  7.80  dm. 
The  promising  young  author  presents  here 
his  first  volume  of  truly  fascinating  short  stor¬ 
ies,  one  of  which  received  a  prize  at  the  Berlin 
convention  in  1955. 

Though  the  influence  of  his  master  Franz 
Kafka,  on  whom  he  wrote  his  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation,  is  strong,  Walser  definitely  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  his  own  style:  a  fantastic 
realism  which,  though  depicting  the  oppres¬ 
sive,  cruel,  uncanny,  puzzling  side  of  life, 
though  describing  the  isolation  of  man  in  a 
mechanized  world  of  “icy  indifference,”  still 
gives  relief  by  the  beauty  and  clarity  of  his 
language,  a  subtle  irony,  an  implicit  tenderness 
and  love  of  life  which,  despite  the  anxiety  of 
his  characters,  still  differs  widely  from  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  desperateness.  The  dream  quality  of 
the  stories,  the  startling  changes  and  strange 
endings  leave  the  reader  with  a  profound 
sense  of  bewilderment  about  a  reality  “which 
makes  leaps.” 


The  author  surely  deserves  to  be  encour¬ 
aged. 

Margareta  /.  Baacl(e 
Western  State  College 

*  Robert  Walser.  Der  Gehiilfe.  Carl  Seelig, 
ed.  Darmstadt.  Holle.  1955.  316  pages.  18 
dm. 

This  novel  is  the  third  volume  of  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Walser’s  complete  works,  having  ap¬ 
peared  originally  in  1907.  To  say  that  Wal¬ 
ser’s  art  is  unique  is  a  trite  saying — because 
every  genuine  art  is  unique.  It  is  amazing, 
though,  how  sweet  and  innocent  and  lyrical 
the  sentences  flow,  like  chit-chat,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  persons  in  the  novel  are  going 
to  pieces.  Nothing  particular  hap()ens  and 
everything  is  dissolving,  for  example:  “Zu 
Hause  hatte  inzwischen  die  Sorge  um  die 
taglischen  I^benslxdurfnisse  angefangen,  leise 
an  die  Fensterscheiben  zu  klopfen,  eine  Gar- 
dine  hochzuheben,  um  gemiitlich  jemand,  der 
voriiberging,  an  das  Gefiihl  der  Unsicherheit 
zu  erinnern.” 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Richard  Wolf.  His  ans  iiusserste  Meer. 
Stuttgart.  Kreuz.  1955.  575  pages.  12.80 
dm. 

The  title  of  this  author’s  latest  novel  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fitting,  in  a  literal  as  also  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense.  Rudolf  l^ntz’s  unpremeditated 
murder  of  the  rival  for  his  wife’s  favors  not 
only  drives  him  half  way  around  the  world, 
but  also  pushes  him  to  the  very  brink  of  in¬ 
sanity.  But  gradually  his  experiences  help  him 
to  regain  a  saner  [x}int  of  view.  In  the  end 
he  is  ready  to  return  home,  to  face  justice. 

In  his  earlier  novels  and  tales,  Richard  Wolf, 
the  present  middle-aged  Schwarzwald  peda¬ 
gogue,  had  offered  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
people  of  his  native  Silesia,  or  had  reflected 
his  sympathetic  interest  in  foreign  lands,  or 
had  presented  poetic  substance  for  calm  en¬ 
joyment.  But  in  the  book  before  us  he  plumbs 
the  very  depths  of  the  human  soul,  with  rare 
understanding.  Its  perusal  will  be  ample  re¬ 
ward  in  itself. 

U.  K.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

*  Hans  Bender,  ed.  funge  Lyril(  1956.  Miin- 
chen.  Hanser.  n.d.  63  pages  4.80  dm. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  projected  annual  series  of 
lyrical  anthologies  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  young  generation  of  poets  in  Ciermany.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  Hugo  Jacobi  Stiftung 
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which  in  1955  began  to  award  an  annual  prize 
for  poetry.  The  first  anthology  is  built  around 
the  verse  of  Rainer  Brambach,  a  German-Swiss 
poet  and  the  first  winner  of  the  Jacobi  Prize. 
It  may  lie  safe  to  say  that  the  young  poets  rep- 
resented  here  belong  to  the  orbit  of  Die  A\- 
zente,  perhaps  the  foremost  literary  maga¬ 
zine  in  (iermany  today  and  sponsored  by  the 
same  publisher;  but  it  is  too  early  to  character¬ 
ize  them  more  specifically.  A  common  note 
seems  to  run  through  the  lines  and  pages,  a 
more  than  fiersonal  way  of  reacting  to  reality. 
The  influence  of  Surrealism  and  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  poetry  can  be  felt.  A  certain  experimental 
element  seems  to  dominate,  even  if  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  convincing  in  terms  of  poetic  values.  A 
new  generation  in  search  of  a  new  poetic  lan¬ 
guage,  it  deserves  our  full  attention  and  our 
wholehearted  support. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 


**  (iertrud  Kolmar.  Das  lyrische  Werl{.  Hei- 
dcllxrrg.  Schneider.  1955.  349  pages. 

It  is  highly  commendable  that  the  Deutsche 
Akademie  fiir  Sprache  und  Dichtung  pub¬ 
lished  the  complete  work  of  Gertrud  Kolmar 
and  gave  her  thereby  a  kind  of  official  recog¬ 
nition  and  the  special  status  her  lyrical  power 
deserves.  This  was  done,  unfortunately,  as  a 
)X)sthumous  honor,  liecause  the  poet,  whose 
real  name  was  (iertrud  Chodziesner,  was  one 
of  the  countless  victims  of  Nazi  persecution. 
A  numt)er  of  |)oems  attracted  this  reviewer’s 
attention  earlier  when  they  apjieared  in  one 
of  the  Insel-Almanachs  before  the  Second 
World  War  and  Hitler's  ascendence  to  power. 
But  her  first  collection  of  poems  in  book  form 
was  printed  when  the  racial  laws  restricted 
(>erman  literature  written  by  authors  of  Jewish 
origin  to  sjiecial  publishing  houses  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  made  it  more  or  less  obscure.  In  the 
wake  of  rc()entance  and  in  the  course  of  the 
reawakening  of  the  true  German  culture  after 
the  years  of  its  submersion  in  the  darkness  of 
Nazi  barbarism,  another  of  her  books  was  is¬ 
sued  by  Suhrkamp  in  Berlin.  Now  her  whole 
lyrical  oeuvre  is  available. 

(iertrud  Kolmar’s  strength  can  be  seen  in 
the  sweep  of  her  highly  emotional  word-cas¬ 
cades,  in  her  original  imagery,  and  in  an  equal¬ 
ly  strong  mastery  of  form.  These  elements  arc 
not  necessarily  tied  together,  particularly  in 
feminine  poets.  This  structural  capacity  dis¬ 
tinguishes  her  even  from  the  greatest  (ierman 
woman  poet,  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff, 
with  whom  Jacob  Picard  compares  her  in  his 
very  interesting  study  added  to  the  volume. 


The  realm  of  the  demonic  and  the  magical 
is  transformed  here  into  comprehensible  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech.  Very  strange  and  almost 
like  an  ob^ssion  is  the  frequent  symbolic  use 
of  the  snake  as  in  the  writings  of  Ernst  Jiingcr. 
The  reader  often  notices  disturbing  manner¬ 
isms  as  in  the  poems  of  Else  Lasker-Schiilcr, 
which  show  some  spiritual  affinity  to  the  verse 
of  (iertrud  Kolmar,  particularly  when  Biblical 
or  Jewish  themes  arc  touched.  But  these  man¬ 
nerisms  do  not  detract  from  the  mysterious 
sweetness  of  the  strong-willed  spinster  who 
speaks  here.  They  are  rather  a  token  of  her 
distinct  personality. 

Ernst  Weddinger 
SItidmore  College 

*  Ernst  Kreuder.  Sommers  Einsiedelei. 
Hamburg.  Wegner.  1956.  39  pages. 

Mainly  known  as  a  novelist  (of  Die  Unauffind- 
baren  fame),  Kreuder  offers  to  his  many 
friends  this  slim  collection  of  verse.  They  arc 
refreshingly  unmodernistic,  but  one  misses 
nevertheless  a  striking  new  tone.  He  is  at  his 
best  when  simple,  in  his  congenial  romantic 
mood: 

Die  Glocken  tchweigen, 

Die  Turmuhr  steht. 

In  Ahornzweigen 
Der  Tag  verweht. 

Yet,  his  register  is  larger,  and  an  occasional 
nihilistic,  or  apocalyptical  overtone  commands 
attention: 

In  Fastern  und  in  Bdden 
Verklingt,  was  nicht  mehr  ziihlt, 

Wenn  lich  die  Dornen  rdten, 

Sind  wir  nicht  mehr  vonndten, 

Weil  unt  dat  Nichti  erzahit. 

The  volume  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  und  der 
Litcratur. 

E.  E.  N. 

*  Richard  Salis,  (Jiintcr  Bruno  Fuchs,  Die¬ 
trich  Kirsch.  Fenster  und  Weg.  Halle. 
Mittcldeutschcr  Vcrlag.  1955.  71  pages,  ill. 

These  Gedichte  dreier  Autoren,  attractively  il¬ 
lustrated  with  drawings  by  Winand  Victor, 
are  by  poets  in  their  twenties  and  early  thirties. 

Salis  (born  1931)  piossesses  a  fine  simplicity 
and  compression,  true  Naturgefuhl,  a  precise 
eye.  Judging  by  these  few  poems,  he  is  basically 
traditional,  humanistic.  Fuchs  (born  1928) 
apparently  prefers  free  verse.  His  talent  is 
somewhat  derivative  but  nonetheless  effective 
with  its  frequently  enumcrative  style.  His 
work  proceeds  from  a  temperament  highly 
open  to  impressions,  quick  and  impulsive  in 
fantasy.  Kirsch  (born  1924) — and  both  poet 
and  painter — reveals  a  deeply  underlying  folk- 
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ish-romantic  layer  and  a  poetic  sensibility  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Wilhelm  Lehmann. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul^e  University 

*  Johannes  R.  Becher.  Macht  der  Poesie. 

Berlin.  1955.  278  pages.  7.80  dm. 

In  this  second  part  of  his  Poetische  Konfession, 
Becher  bases  all  his  observations  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  “unter  den  veriinderten  gesellschaft- 
lichen  Bedingungen,  wie  wir  sie  heute  in  der 
Sowjetunion,  den  Volksdemokratien  und  der 
Deutschen  Demokratischen  Republik  erleben 
durfen,  der  Poesie  eine  ungeahnte  Entwick- 
lung  bevorsteht.”  Even  if  one  grants  him  this 
cum  ira  et  studio  attitude,  one  is  extremely  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  very  thin  outcome  of  these 
poetic  reflections  and  meditations  in  the  form 
of  391  aphorisms.  Critics  and  authors  such  as 
Georg  Lukacs  have,  in  spite  of  Marxist  bias, 
contributed  substantially  to  literary  scholar¬ 
ship.  Becher’s  “confessions,”  which  cover  just 
about  everything,  assume  an  all  but  comical 
aspect  when  he  asserts:  “Wir  konnen  uns  nicht 
nur  die  Wahrheit  leisten,  wir  sind  geradezu 
angewiesen  auf  sie.” 

In  brief,  the  contents  of  these  pages  are, 
for  the  most  part,  an  excellent  illustration  for 
one  of  Karl  Kraus’s  sentences  (issued  on  the 
occasion  of  some  writers’  enthusiasm  for  the 
Nazis):  “Denn  es  ist  ja  das  Erschiitternde  an 
dem  Ereignis,  dass  es  . . .  nicht  nur  die  schlich- 
teren  Idioten  berauscht,  sondern  auch  die  In- 
tellektuellen  um  den  Verstand  gebracht  hat.” 
Volume,  expanse,  and  repetitiousness  of  the 
book  which,  by  judicious  cutting,  could  easily 
have  turned  at  least  into  a  readable  illustration 
of  Becher’s  pride  and  prejudice,  remind  us  of 
one  of  Cioethe’s  choice  comments  in  Sprich- 
wdrtlich :  “Getretner  Quark  /  wird  breit,  nicht 
stark.” 

Richard  Exner 
University  of  Rochester 

Helmut  Dolker,  ed.  Festschrift  fiir  Will- 

Eric  h  Peucl(ert.  Berlin.  Schmidt.  1955.  ix 
164  pages.  19.80  dm. 

Only  sixty  years  old,  and  we  recognized  his 
authority  in  our  student  days,  when  he  himself 
was  still  a  youngster!  Since  then  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  score  of  books,  some  extensive  and  fun¬ 
damental;  has  fathered  two  dozen  disserta¬ 
tions,  the  titles  of  which  make  one  wish  to  read 
them;  and  has  earned  a  Festschrift  to  which 
Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  Americans  contrib¬ 
ute.  The  warmest  and  most  interesting  per¬ 
sonal  tribute  is  by  his  friend  Gerhart  Pohl, 
who  commemorates  at  the  same  time  the  third 
in  the  group,  Werner  Milch.  Bruno  Schier 


writes  on  the  Isergebirge,  Percy  E.  Schramm 
on  the  Crowns  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Loorits  on 
the  culture  of  the  East  Baltic  area,  Wayland  D. 
Hand  on  the  Streets  of  Laredo,  and  some  oth¬ 
ers  on  other  folkloristic  subjects,  among  which 
Kurt  Ranke’s  discussion  of  jokes  and  funny 
tales  will  interest  the  literary  historian  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Boberg’s  presentation  of  a  Grundtvig 
with  American  connections  should  interest 
the  American  folklorist.  It  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cuss  these  solid  papers  or  even  to  enumerate 
their  titles,  but  the  many  friends  of  Peuckert 
will  want  to  own  the  book  for  the  sake  of  the 
jubilar  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  subject. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


•  Arthur  CJeorgi,  et  al.  Hermann  Hesse. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Borsenverein  des  Deut¬ 
schen  Buchhandels.  1955.  37  pages. 

This  Sonderdruch^,  not  available  through  reg¬ 
ular  trade  channels,  includes  three  addresses 
by  A.  Georgi,  Richard  Benz,  and  R.  Jockusch, 
also  a  “Dankesaddresse  Hermann  fiesses.” 
Hesse,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a  book  deal¬ 
er,  is  the  fifth  recipient  of  the  Friedenspreis 
des  deutschen  Buchhandels,  and  it  could  not 
have  been  granted  to  a  man  more  worthy  and 
deserving.  Ninon  Hesse  accepted  the  prize 
for  her  husband,  who  did  not  feel  physically 
able  to  be  present.  As  a  special  guest.  Presi¬ 
dent  Heuss  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
was  present. 

fohannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Ohlahoma 


^  Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz.  Engelsbrucl(e:  Rd- 
mische  Betrachtungen.  Hamburg.  Claa- 
ssen.  1955.  294  pages. 

The  book  does  not  give  a  systematic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Rome,  as  the  subtitle  seems  to  indicate. 
This  city  of  “vitality  and  deadly  melancholy; 
buzzing,  uproarious  present,  and  heavy, 
charged  past;  delightful  sights  and  social  mis¬ 
ery”  is  but  the  author’s  backdrop  that  fur¬ 
nished  her  with  associations  which  her  artistic 
sensibility  follows  through,  penetrating  be¬ 
neath  the  surface — though  not  to  philosoph¬ 
ical  depths.  The  author  presents  in  the  form 
of  a  diary  in  clear,  translucent  style  impres¬ 
sions  and  reflections  of  life,  art,  history,  psy¬ 
chology,  folklore,  etc.  It  is  a  pensive  work, 
though  painted  with  the  light  colors  of  the 
impressionist.  Not  all  sketches  are  of  equal 
value,  yet  some  have  great  beauty  and  warmth. 

Mar  gar  eta  /.  Baad^e 
Western  State  College 
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*  Karl  Kraus.  Heim  Wort  genommen.  Mun- 
then.  Koscl.  1955.  463  pages.  25  dm. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  Karl  Kraus’s  col¬ 
lected  works,  edited  by  Heinrich  Fischer  like 
its  predecessors,  Dte  dritte  Walpurgisnacht 
and  Dte  Sprache  (see  H.A.  30:1,  p.  71).  It 
comprises  the  aphorisms  published  by  Kraus 
in  the  collections  Spriuhe  und  Wtdertpriiche 
(1924;  first  edition,  1912),  Pro  domo  et  mun- 
do  (1919;  first  edition,  1912),  and  Nachts 
(19IK;  taking  into  consideration  the  1924 
edition  of  this  work).  As  the  dates  show, 
Karl  Kraus  indefatigably  revised  these  seem¬ 
ingly  ephemeral  and  impromptu  Gedan/^en- 
fplitter;  he  composed  and  recomposed  them 
with  the  care  and  circumspection  a  poet  like 
Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer  bestowed  upon  the 
organization  of  his  verse  collections.  Indeed, 
these  aphorisms  have  an  immediacy  and  at  the 
same  time  a  perfection  of  form  which,  more 
often  than  not,  are  painfully  absent  in  Kraus’s 
f)oetry  proper. 

They  range  from  the  profound  pun  (“)e 
grosser  der  Stiefel,  desto  grosser  der  Absatz”) 
to  crypto-mystical  insighu  “Patience,  investi¬ 
gators!  The  explanation  of  the  secret  will  en¬ 
sue  by  itself.’’)  They  share  in  the  CJerman 
latinity  of  Cieorg  Christoph  Lichtenberg,  the 
abysmal  Viennese  wit  of  johann  Nestroy,  the 
Christianity  of  S0ren  Kierkegaard,  the  anti- 
Christian  aggressions  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
and  the  Jewishness  of  Franz  Kafka  (whom 
Kraus,  to  my  knowledge,  never  mentions, 
though  Kafka’s  diaries  and  letters  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  Kraus).  However,  the  editor’s  at¬ 
tempt  at  claiming  Kraus  for  Existentialism 
seems  far-fetched  and  inappropriate,  unless  the 
term  is  divested  of  all  local  and  chronological 
connotations.  Karl  Kraus  was  neither  "the  ex¬ 
istential  artist’’  (p.  457)  nor  was  he  anything 
like  a  precursor  of  Heidegger  and  Sartre.  Be¬ 
ing  the  most  (lersonal  and  most  perennial 
statements  of  his  t>eliefs,  victories,  and  despairs, 
these  aphorisms  place  him  distinctly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Otto  Weininger  and  Sig¬ 
mund  Freud,  Arnold  Schdnberg,  and  Adolf 
1.00S,  all  of  whom  tore  the  shallow  d^cor  from 
the  crumbling  facade  of  the  Franz  Joseph  em¬ 
pire  in  their  search  for  a  purer  form  of  man 
and  his  cultural  pursuits.  Among  them,  Karl 
Kraus  was  the  most  self<ontradictory  and  the 
most  genuinely  prophetic  figure.  His  pacifism 
and  his  socialism  are  borne  by  the  pathos  of 
a  great  prosecutor  of  modern  publicity.  His 
humanism  spread  the  brightness  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  at  the  borderline  between  the  rational 
and  the  mysterious,  the  grammatically  cor¬ 
rect  and  the  inexpressible,  and  then  left  it  to 
the  secret  to  reveal  itself. 


Many  of  these  aphorisms  are  untranslatable 
because  they  are  immersed  in  German,  or 
Viennese,  idioms.  However,  there  are  still 
enough — and  not  the  worst — left  to  fill  an  an¬ 
thology  which,  better  than  any  other  of  his 
works,  could  introduce  Karl  Kraus  to  the 
English  reader.  Yet,  any  further  edition  in 
whatever  language  should  have  an  index  of 
catchwords  to  assist  the  reader  on  his  way 
through  this  magnificently  organized  maze  of 
dicta  and  contradictions. 

Heinz  Politzer 
Oberlin  College 

Paul  Rilla.  Essays.  Berlin.  Henschel.  1955. 
491  pages.  7.50  dm. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  projected  complete 
edition  of  Rilla’s  works  and  contains  his  more 
recent  essays.  Some  of  them  were  published 
six  years  ago  in  his  Ltteratur,  Kritii(  und  Po¬ 
lemic  (See  H.A.  27:1,  p.  65). 

The  essays  deal  almost  exclusively  with  Ger¬ 
man  literature  in  an  amazing  range:  from 
I.essing  and  Cioethe  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
Thomas  Mann,  and  Bert  Brecht.  They  are 
well  written,  but  the  author  uses  his  rich 
knowledge  and  his  gifts  for  the  presentation 
of  literature  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  orthodox  materialism — idealism  being 
the  Weltanschauung  of  capitalism — inter¬ 
spersed  with  lengthy  polemic  political  discus¬ 
sions.  Such  orthodoxy  has  in  the  long  run  one 
effect — monotony.  Rudolph  Schwarz 

Lafayette  College 

^  Heinz  Risse.  Fordert  die  Kultur.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen/Miiller.  1955.  110  pages. 
5.80  dm. 

Risse  would  probably  be  the  last  to  nurture 
any  illusions  about  the  likelihood  of  a  deep  and 
far-reaching  effect  of  this  little  book,  which  is 
made  up  of  a  collection  of  sixteen  essays  rang¬ 
ing  from  two  to  twenty-five  pages  in  length. 
For,  the  whole  tone  of  Risse ’s  clear  though  by 
no  means  fierce  clarion  call  to  all  good  men  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  a  disintegrating  culture 
and  vanishing  values  bears  the  mark  of  the 
ironical  and  mildly  satirical  observer  rather 
than  the  ever  hopeful  crusader  or  the  excit¬ 
able  crank.  Risse  is  not  only  a  writer  of  note 
and  scope  but  also  a  man  of  more  practical 
affairs,  an  engineer,  and  as  such  is  not  plagued 
by  the  economic  insecurity  of  the  professional, 
would-be  professional,  and  the  hack  writer. 
Accordingly  his  pronouncements,  as  he  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  status  of  culture  and  aspects  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  modern  situation,  are  quite  free 
from  certain  ulterior  motives  which  are  apt  to 
color  commentaries  of  the  type  before  us. 
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While  the  major  substance  of  Risse’s  remarks  book  or  dossier  contains  the  police  report,  pho- 


consisu  mostly  of  self-evident  truths,  namely 
the  detrimental  role  of  false  gods  like  “prog¬ 
ress”  and  its  many  ramifications,  the  formu¬ 
lations  and  the  presentation  are  poignant  and 
stimulating.  Of  particular  interest  to  us  is 
Risse’s  view  of  the  writer’s  position  and  func¬ 
tion.  That  he  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  critics’ 
role  will  surprise  no  one. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  o/  Illinois 

**  Friedrich  Sieburg.  Nur  fiir  Leser.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1955.  421 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

This  is  a  collection  of  book  reviews  and  brief 
literary  essays,  which  Sieburg  has  contributed 
during  the  last  seven  years  to  Die  Gegenwart. 
7'hese  pieces  are  the  polished  product  of  a  sea¬ 
soned  literary  critic  who  guides  the  readers  of 
Die  Gegenwart  urbanely  and  self<onfidently 
through  the  literary  market  place.  He  reviews 
the  good  and  the  bad  with  equal  patience  and 
approaches  Kathleen  Winsor  with  the  same 
serious  concern  as  Thomas  Mann  or  Val6ry. 

Sieburg ’s  special  knowledge  of  French  cul¬ 
ture  and  literature  enables  him  to  evaluate 
French  books  with  competence  and  breadth. 
In  contrast,  his  ignorance  of  the  American 
scene  is  conspicuous  and  the  interpretations 
of  American  works  leads  him  at  times  to  ex¬ 
travagant  conclusions  about  American  culture: 
The  fact  that  the  hero  of  a  best  seller  is  a 
brute  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  whole 
population  is  lacking  in  the  finer  qualities. 
The  reviews  are  interspersed  with  short  obser¬ 
vations  on  contemporary  political  events  which 
give  continuity  to  Sieburg ’s  book  and  provide 
some  background  material. 

Paul  Kurt  Acl^ermann 
Boston  University 

**  Das  Mayerling-Original.  Wien.  Frick. 

1955.  235  pages,  ill.  -|-  8  plates.  88.85  s. 
This  authentic  report,  based  on  documents, 
letters,  and  diaries,  tries  to  be  the  final  report 
of  the  Mayerling  affair.  It  intends  to  make  the 
rumors  a^ut  what  had  happened  in  Mayer¬ 
ling  disappear — whether  K.  R.  killed  the 
baroness  V.  or  not.  The  well  known  story  be¬ 
comes  even  more  complicated  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore.  The  papers.  Das  Mayerling-Original,  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  desk  of  the  Austrian  police 
president  and  appeared  in  Berlin.  From  there 
they  have  come  back  to  Vienna  again.  The 


tographs,  interpretations,  facsimiles.  Thus, 
they  are  “der  authentische  Bericht,”  insofar  as 
an  authentic  report  will  ever  be  given.  Some 
of  the  survivors  of  the  tragic  affair  threatened 
to  sue  the  editors  of  the  Original.  The  latter 
tried  to  escape  this  threat  and  pasted  red  paper 
on  quite  a  number  of  sentences  of  the  final 
account. 

Frederic  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Wilhelm  von  Schramm.  Der  20.  full  in 
Paris.  Miinchen.  Kindler  &  Schiermeyer. 
1953.  412  pages. 

Stauffenberg’s  assassination  attempt  had 
failed,  and  in  Berlin  the  main  action  of  the 
anti-Hitler  conspiracy  of  fuly  20,  1944, 'had 
collapsed  right  at  the  beginning,  but  the  West¬ 
ern  &ctor  of  the  rebels — the  Army  leadership 
in  Paris — seized  power  and  retained  control 
for  several  hours — until  the  news  arrived  of 
the  executions  in  the  Benderstrasse.  Curiously 
enough,  the  SS  leaders,  to  cover  up  their  lack 
of  vigilance,  announced  their  own  arrest  to 
have  been  an  “exercise.”  Supported  by  docu¬ 
mentary  material,  the  author,  who  was  him¬ 
self  in  France  at  the  time,  depicts  the  role  of 
Kluge,  Rommel,  Stiilpnagel,  et  al.,  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  It  becomes  clear  that  in  France  at 
least  the  conspiracy  came  close  to  being  a 
success. 

Karl  O.  Poe  tel 
Forest  H ills.  N.  Y. 

**  Anton  Bbhm.  Eposhe  des  Teufels.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Kilpper.  1955.  170  pages.  4.80  dm. 
This  is  a  fascinating  and  disturbing  little  book 
in  which  the  author  attempts  to  show  that 
the  chaos  of  our  time  can,  in  most  instances, 
be  traced  directly  to  the  workings  of  Satan. 
The  I^evil’s  schemes  to  gain  control  over  man 
and  to  destroy  his  God-likeness  have  taken 
many  forms  in  the  past  but  are  probably  best 
achieved  in  the  totalitarian  states  which  de¬ 
prive  men  of  their  God-given  freedoms.  Thus 
the  Soviet  state  represents  a  resounding  suc¬ 
cess  for  Satan. 

While  the  “Epoch  of  the  Devil”  contains 
some  penetrating  commentary  on  the  most 
vital  issues  of  our  age,  the  author’s  diffi¬ 
cult  style  and  abstract  treatment  will  probably 
appeal  more  to  the  philosopher  or  theologian 
than  to  the  average  reader. 

Paul  G.  Fried 
Hope  College 
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Books  in  Spanish 

( For  other  Bookj  tn  Spanish,  'ce  " Hrud-Liner/’ ) 


*  Joi^  Maria  C.T.t'*llci.  Sota  %ohit  Itterutm  a 
espahola  totiuripoidntj,  fJjrcrloua.  Lry#". 
1955.  94  pagf-'t.  2.J  j  ta». 

This  slim  volume  b;  ibe  ('ai..Ian  rriiii  ’o’.^ 
Maria  Castellct,  a  collecii  >ii  of  essays  .‘tnd  re¬ 
views  originally  published  bet  wren  \'fs2  and 
1955  in  various  literary  journals,  is  an  unusual 
and  refreshing  book  to  come  out  of  Spain  be 
cause  of  its  iconoclastic  tone.  Castellet  is  not 
only  a  perceptive  critic  but  a  courageous  one 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  most  con¬ 
temporary  Spanish  writers  as  mediocre  and 
}x)int  out  why.  He  decries  the  censorship,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  foreign  books  in  Spain, 
the  ignorance  of  so  many  writers  of  their  own 
literary  tradition,  the  proliferation  of  the  pre- 
mioi,  which  have  contributed  so  little  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  writing,  the  critics  with 
no  aesthetic  principles  and  no  standards  who 
praise  everything  indiscriminately,  and  the  of¬ 
ficial  attitude  which  favors  certain  authors — 
Maritain,  Claudel,  Balmes,  and  Men^ndez  Fe- 
layo— while  neglecting  others — Nietzsche, 
Sartre,  Unamuno,  and  Ortega.  More  specific¬ 
ally  he  castigates  such  popular  successes  as 
Luca  de  Tena’s  Kl  edndor  sin  alas,  Luis  Ro¬ 
mero’s  Lu  noria,  and  (iim^nez-Arnau’s  Luna 
llena. 

The  picture,  however,  is  not  all  black.  Cas¬ 
tellet  analyzes  at  length  La  colmena  of  Cela 
whom  he  greatly  admires,  and  he  feels  Alfonso 
Sastre  and  Ana  Marfa  Matute  show  definite 
promise.  It  is  unfortunate  he  did  not  discuss 
such  men  as  Delibes,  Buero  Vallejo,  and  Giro- 
nella,  whom  he  also  mentions  favorably.  An 
interesting  book,  but  all  too  brief. 

Cyrus  C.  DeCoster 
Carleton  College 

Salvador  Dinamarca.  Estudio  del  "Arauco 
domado"  de  Pedro  de  Oha.  New  York. 
Hispanic  Institute.  1952.  252  pages.  $4. 
Salvador  Dinamarca,  a  professor  at  Brooklyn 
College,  has  achieved  with  his  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation  at  Columbia  University  a  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  {x>em  of  Ofia,  which  includes  the 
biography  of  the  poet,  a  critical  review  of  the 
various  editions,  translations  and  poetic  selec¬ 
tions,  a  study  of  the  personages,  historical 
facts,  “literary  happenings,"  “materials,”  cus¬ 
toms  and  popular  beliefs,  language  and  versi¬ 
fication,  completed  by  some  stylistic  observa¬ 
tions.  The  author’s  conclusions,  an  extensive 


I'ibi  ography,  and  an  index  of  names  complete 
.hr  volume. 

Drsti'ied  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  academ¬ 
ic  requirements,  Salvador  Dinamarca ’s  study 
dwells  upon  an  objective  and  statistical  exam- 
inuii  «n  of  the  elements  which  materially  com- 
pn^  the  Arauco  domado.  His  dissertation, 
therefore,  is  an  indispensable  source  of  rich 
information  for  those  who  in  the  future  may 
interest  themselves  in  penetrating  the  mass  of 
voluptuous  octaves  of  the  Chilean  Pedro  de 
Ona. 

jos^  Antonio  Portuondo 
LJniversidad  de  Oriente 
Santiago  de  Cuba 

*  Manuel  Garcia  Blanco.  Don  Miguel  de 
Unamuno  y  sus  poestas.  Estudio  y  anto- 
logia  de  poemas  iniditos  y  no  incluidos  en 
sus  libros.  Madrid.  Universidad  de  Sala¬ 
manca.  1954.  453  pages. 

Students  of  contemporary  Spanish  pxetry  and 
of  Unamuno  will  rejoice  over  Professor  Garcia 
Blanco’s  engrossing  study  of  Don  Miguel’s 
lyrics,  for  it  contains  an  anthology  of  forty- 
four  unedited  pxems  (published  in  period¬ 
icals  between  1899  and  1930),  which  in  itself 
makes  this  book  worth  acquiring.  The  accom^ 
pianying  study  reproduces  excerpts  from  the 
correspondence  and  articles  of  Unamuno  and 
scholars  of  his  epoch;  it  is  not  merely  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  unedited  poems,  as  the  subtitle  would 
lead  one  to  expect,  but  is  rather  a  magnificent 
examination  of  Unamuno’s  entire  pxotics  and 
includes  drafts  and  variants  of  many  of  his 
collected  pxoms.  The  bibliography,  modestly 
claiming  not  to  be  exhaustive,  runs  to  seven¬ 
teen  pages.  It  certainly  includes  everything 
significant  by  and  about  Unamuno  to  1954. 

Edmundo  Garcia-Girdn 
Western  Reserve  University 

*  Ram6n  Gonzilez  Alegre.  Poesta  gallega 
contempordnea.  Pontevedra.  Hugufn. 
1954.  228  pages.  50  ptas. 

In  a  field  so  little  studied,  any  new  contribu¬ 
tion  is  welcome  and  Gonzilez  Alegre’s  inter¬ 
pretative  essays  are  a  useful  supplement  to  the 
two  recent  manuals  by  Varela  Jicome  and 
Fernindez  del  Riego.  After  treating  some  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  Galician  pxietry 
(folk  inspiration,  “tenderness,"  saudade),  va¬ 
rious  melodic  forms,  and  contemporary  trends. 
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the  author  then  discusses  individual  writers. 
Around  forty  poets,  mostly  born  in  this  cen¬ 
tury,  are  covered  in  chapters  that  form  more 
or  less  independent  essays,  some  of  which 
were  originally  delivered  as  lectures,  (ronzilez 
Alegre  has  a  pleasant  informal  style  and  likes 
to  reminisce  on  personal  contacts  he  has  en¬ 
joyed  with  different  writers. 

iMwrcnce  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Jesus  Pab6n.  FA  drama  de  Mos^n  facinto. 
Barcelona.  Alpha.  1954.  314  pages  -f  1^ 
plates. 

An  excellent  study  and  appraisal  of  the  disput¬ 
ed  problem  of  Verdaguer’s  condemnation  by 
the  Church  and  dismissal  from  the  (^omillas 
Palace  for  his  overzealous  exorcisms  of  pos¬ 
sessed  persons,  which  he  undertook  in  the  Casa 
de  la  Oraci6n  in  Barcelona  with  P.  Pihol  and 
Mossen  Giiell  in  the  1890’s. 

The  lost  documents  are  described  in  detail 
as  well  as  those  still  in  existence,  and  a  full  and 
convenient  bibliography  shows  the  influence 
of  each  published  work  on  the  development  of 
the  still  perplexing  question. 

After  vividly  depicting  and  judiciously  ap¬ 
praising  the  general  impression  of  Verdaguer’s 
last  four  years  in  Barcelona  following  his  re¬ 
habilitation,  the  trained  historian,  who  writes 
in  Castilian  of  the  great  Catalan  poet,  exoner¬ 
ates  the  Duran  family  of  all  evil  machinations 
and  concludes  that  the  whole  situation  was  due 
primarily  to  Verdaguer’s  determination,  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land  in  1886,  to  devote 
himself  unreservedly  to  the  poor  and  miser¬ 
able  of  Barcelona,  rejecting  his  great  literary 
prestige  and  the  security  of  his  Comillas  chap 
laincy. 

This  penetrating  and  conscientious  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  question,  arising  anew  from  the 
spate  of  im[x)rtant  publications  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  recent  anniversaries  of  the 
poet’s  birth  and  death,  cannot  be  adequately 
presented  in  so  limited  a  review.  Admirably 
supplemented  by  the  Duque  de  Maura’s  ex¬ 
cellent  prologue,  it  is  an  invaluable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  any  further  consideration  of  Verda¬ 
guer’s  life. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berl{eley,  Calif. 

**  Alfredo  Pareja  Diez  Canseco.  Thomas 
Mann  y  el  nuevo  humanismo.  Quito.  Casa 
de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana.  1956.  257  pages. 
$15  m/cc. 

Pareja,  one  of  Ecuador’s  leading  novelists, 
with  eight  novels,  a  biography,  and  a  novelized 
biography  to  his  credit,  here  interprets  Mann 


to  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  the  German  novelist,  Pareja  gave 
addresses  to  the  three  centers  of  the  Casa  de 
Cultura,  then  enlarged  that  tribute  into  the 
present  volume. 

Magic  Mountain,  Joseph  and  His  Brethren, 
and  Dol(tor  Faustus  serve  chiefly  for  his 
sources,  but  as  the  excellent  topical  index  re¬ 
veals,  he  discusses  in  passing  most  of  Mann’s 
writing.  After  retelling  Magic  Mountain,  his 
favorite,  in  forty  pages,  he  discusses  it  as  based 
on  three  concepts:  Time,  Illness,  and  Death. 
Joseph,  whose  story  is  well-known,  gets  thirty- 
five  pages  as  “El  mito  vivido,’’  and  Dol(tor 
Faustus,  classed  for  profundity  with  Ulysses, 
is  analyzed  in  seventy-five  pages. 

In  the  writing  of  Mann,  Pareja  sees  a  new 
sort  of  Humanism,  where  Nature  and  Man  are 
allies,  and  human  beings  can  live  together  in 
greater  fraternity  and  less  jealousy. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Enrique  Campos  Men6ndez.  Se  llamaha 
Bolivar.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1954. 
437  pages. 

With  his  biography  of  Bernardo  O’Higgins, 
his  three  books  of  short  stories,  and  a  novel, 
Enrique  Campos  Men^ndez  has  established 
his  reputation  as  a  brilliant  writer.  His  recent 
book  is  further  evidence  of  his  talent. 

Campos  Menendez  presents  a  fictionalized 
biography  of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  one  of  those  ex¬ 
ceptional  beings  selected  by  God  to  perform  a 
high  mission.  The  first  part  of  Bolivar’s  life  is 
background  material  for  his  later  life:  his  rest¬ 
less  youth,  the  preparation  for  struggles 
through  sorrow  and  patient  study,  his  military 
training  under  Miranda,  and  the  clarification 
in  his  mind  of  the  patriotic  cause  that  he  was 
to  champion. 

One  of  the  greatest  generals  the  world  has 
known,  Sim6n  Bolivar  was  destined  to  give 
liberty  to  five  countries,  and  to  assure  the  in- 
def>endence  of  the  remaining  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  South  Americans.  Having  become  a  vic¬ 
tor,  he  was  destined  to  effect  the  greatest  con¬ 
quest,  that  of  himself,  “sacrificing  his  aspira¬ 
tions  and  resigning  his  power,’’  to  sink  under 
the  treachery  and  ingratitude  of  those  who 
owed  him  their  existence  as  free  men. 

Three  women  figure  in  the  drama  of  the 
Liberator:  Teresa,  who  became  his  wife  and 
by  whose  early  death  Bolivar  was  saddened; 
Fanny,  and  later  Manuelita  Sienz,  who 
dreamed  of  being  more  than  a  friend.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  appeal  to  every  lover  of  good 
storytelling.  Fdna  L.  Furness 

University  of  Wyoming 
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V  Juan  Antonio  Espinosa.  La  nina  de  Aimo- 
gasta.  Barcelona.  Dcstino.  1955.  319  pages. 
55  ptas. 

The  author  of  this  novel  is  from  Granada. 
While  still  young  he  moved  to  Bilbao,  where 
he  attended  the  “Escuela  Niutica.”  He  then 
became  a  captain  in  the  merchant  navy,  where 
eleven  long  journeys  provided  him  with 
knowledge  and  experience.  Now  he  has  retired 
to  journalism,  and  this  book  is  his  third  novel. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  confession,  in 
which  the  author  presents  an  intimate  experi¬ 
ence  of  love.  It  does  not  matter  whether  this 
love  story  is  true  or  not.  The  important  thing 
is  the  play  of  the  author’s  imagination,  which 
presents  his  story  against  a  background  of  high 
finance  in  Buenos  Aires.  From  the  numerous 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  the  narration  of 
events,  there  stand  out  two  or  three  human 
figures  in  the  foreground.  The  use  of  the  auto¬ 
biographical  first  person  lets  us  share  the  re¬ 
flections  of  the  writer  himself  even  before  we 
grasp  the  artistic  realization  of  his  character. 
With  the  other  figures,  we  have  to  rely  on  the 
events  as  told  by  the  author  in  order  to  arrive 
at  their  psychological  makeup.  The  healthy 
optimism  of  this  novelist  and  his  obvious  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  writing  have  produced  a  lxx)k 
that  is  very  enjoyable  to  read. 

Mary  Borelli 
Ohio  State  University 

^  los^  Antonio  Gim^nez-Arnau.  Luna  llena. 
Barcelona.  Dcstino.  1953.  226  pages.  50 
ptas. 

Gim^nez-Arnau  has  taken  Juan  Alvarado,  the 
bachelor  hero  of  his  prize  novel,  De  pantalon 
largo,  and  confronted  him  with  a  bewildering 
situation,  marriage.  Juan,  thirty-five  and  gray¬ 
ing  nicely  at  the  temples,  is  a  sober  university 
professor,  respected  by  his  colleagues  and 
feared  by  the  students  who  must  face  his 
searching  questions  in  oral  examinations  on 
law.  His  academic  aplomb  and  easy  bachelor’s 
routine  arc  shattered  by  a  chance  meeting  with 
Marta,  an  attractive  young  girl  of  twenty. 
After  a  stormy  courtship,  they  embark  upon 
a  marriage  in  which  both  feel  insecure,  he  be¬ 
cause  he  fears  the  approach  of  the  day  when 
the  bond  of  physical  love  will  no  longer  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  them  together  and  she 
because  she  feels  that  his  intelligence  and  ma¬ 
turity  separate  them.  Mutual  jealousy  of  past 
loves  is  another  barrier  to  happiness. 

Juan’s  hope  for  a  child  to  cement  the  mar¬ 
riage  bears  fruit  after  the  fourth  month  of 
constant  misunderstandings  and  augurs  a 
happier  situation.  The  struggle  of  the  two  lov¬ 
ers  to  know  and  live  with  each  other  in  the 


intimacy  imposed  by  marriage  is  delicately 
and  skilfully  handled  by  the  author  in  a  well- 
balanced  stream  of  consciousness  technique. 

Richard  M.  Mil(ulsl(i 
Purdue  University 

**  Jos^  M*.  Gironclla.  La  marea.  Barcelona. 

Planeta.  1954.  388  pages.  60  ptas. 

Written  during  two  months  of  1948  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  of  Nazi  Ciermany  from  1933  to 
1945,  the  author  of  the  Nadal  prize  winner 
Un  hombre  (1946)  treats  ironically  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  could  not  practice  what  they 
preached,  and  came  to  tragic  ends. 

Architect  Adolfo  Stolberg  lived  happily 
with  his  wife  Enna  till  Nazism  separated 
them,  and  filled  her  with  the  ruthless  desire 
to  get  ahead.  Aristocratic  Inspector  (>eneral 
Mansfield  was  her  means  till  she  realized  the 
significance  of  the  fertility  drive.  Then  she 
died  of  an  abortion,  ider  husband  committed 
suicide. 

Mad  Dr.  Paltz,  using  relatives  of  his  land¬ 
lady  and  even  their  own  illegitimate  child  in 
his  experiments,  ended  with  concentration 
camp  duty.  Only  the  poet  Gustavo  Stolberg, 
forbidden  to  marry  the  Pole  Wanda,  is  able 
to  discard  Nazi  precepts  and  find  comfort — 
even  emid  the  ruins  of  Berlin — in  the  Cath¬ 
olic  faith. 

Surting  weakly.  La  marea  builds  up  in  the 
second  part,  but  never  achieves  the  force  of 
either  Un  hombre  or  Los  cipreses  creen  en 
Dios  (1953),  recently  translated  into  English. 

Wtllis  Knapp  (ones 
Miami  University 

*  Luis  Melendez.  Isabel  Talbot.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1955.  269  pages. 
Following  a  trend  set  in  the  last  century  by 
Blest  Ciana’s  Martin  Rivas,  Luis  Melendez 
concentrates  in  this  absorbing  novel  on  the 
life  of  middle  and  upper  class  urban  Chileans; 
however,  his  technique  is  very  modern  with 
little  emphasis  on  plot  and  much  stress  on  the 
inner  life  of  his  characters.  He  portrays  with 
sharp  and  shrewd  perception  the  cruelty  of 
social  conventions,  the  tyranny  of  family 
groups,  the  predatory  and  destructive  appe¬ 
tites  of  the  business  world  at  variance  with 
civilized  pretensions.  He  lays  bare  the  inner¬ 
most  fibres  of  the  minds  of  the  Talbot  fam¬ 
ily  and  shows  how  these  people  are  related  to 
one  another  by  a  net  of  conflicting  sensations. 
Between  the  two  principal  characters,  Isabel 
and  her  brother,  there  is  an  unusually  strong 
affinity  containing  a  suggestion  of  incest.  Me¬ 
lendez  philosophizes  about  life  in  an  ingra¬ 
tiating  manner  and  writes  extremely  well.  His 
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phrases  are  often  freshly  minted  and  his  style 
dances  along  with  consummate  grace. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  Texas 

**  Manuel  Mujica  Lainez.  Los  viajeros.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1955.  251  pages. 
$22  m/arg. 

This  is  a  highly  refined  novel  which  develops 
its  great  impact  from  the  subtle  psychological 
perception  with  which  the  author  has  exposed 
the  soul  of  his  characters.  They  are  the  pa¬ 
thetic  remnants  of  an  aristocratic  porteflo 
family  living  largely  on  the  charity  of  a 
wealthy  aunt  in  a  few  rooms  of  her  sprawling, 
museum-like  country  home.  Each  has  built 
himself  a  protective  delusion  to  make  life 
more  bearable  until  their  crowning  illusion,  a 
grand  trip  to  Europe  to  relive  their  past  glories, 
can  be  made  to  come  true. 

Through  the  eyes  of  their  sensitive  nephew, 
Miguel  Ryski,  we  watch  their  w'orld  and  his 
finally  collapse  around  them  in  the  cataclysmic 
explosion  of  a  near-by  oil  refinery.  Death  and 
destruction  complete  the  frustration  of  their 
dream  of  rising  anew  from  the  ashes  of  their 
former  splendor. 

Richard  M.  MH(ulsl(i 
Purdue  University 

H.  A.  Murena.  La  fatalidad  de  ios  cuerpos, 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1955.  251  pages.  $?{) 
m/arg. 

A  heart  attack  lays  Alejandro  Sertia  flat  on  his 
back  and  on  his  sick  bed  he  is  obliged  to  face 
up  to  himself.  A  husband  and  father,  he  has 
been  welshing  all  his  life  on  his  obligations. 
He  has  been  conveniently  running  off  to  new 
beginnings  in  new  surroundings.  He  has 
shunned  permanence  of  any  kind,  even  to  the 
point  of  holing  up  like  a  transient  in  a  dingy 
boarding  house.  This  agonizing  reappraisal 
while  convalescing  does  not  reform  him.  His 
first  thought  after  recovering  is  to  rush  off 
somewhere  for  another  of  his  fresh  starts.  This 
time,  however,  death  thwarts  him  and  he  gets 
no  farther  than  the  nearest  subway. 

Some  nebulously  cosmic  divagations  occa¬ 
sionally  cloud  the  narrative,  but  all  in  all  this 
is  a  clinically  compelling  case  history  of  a  lost 
soul. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Rutherford,  N.  /. 

Maria  Luisa  Ocampo.  Atitlayapan.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Unidad  Mexicana  de  Escritores.  1955. 
233  pages. 

This  Mexican  novel  concerns  itself  chiefly 
with  the  conflict  between  father  and  daughter 


and  son-in-law  for  the  control  of  the  property, 
Atitlayapan.  However,  the  author  makes 
many  digressions  along  the  way,  tracing  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  several  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  village  of  Milpa  Alta  as  they  seek 
their  destinies. 

The  loosely-woven  tale  follows  an  erratic 
course  against  a  background  of  rampant  am¬ 
bition  and  self-interest.  Illicit  love,  violence, 
and  greed  flourish  while  virtue  struggles 
against  overwhelming  odds  of  evil.  Aided  by 
an  unaffected  naturalness  of  style,  the  author 
succeeds  in  capturing  the  small-town  atmos¬ 
phere,  relieving  the  stark  grayness  of  her  story 
with  heartwarming  moments  of  nobility  and 
altruism  that  tend  to  counteract  the  occasional 
drag  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  ex¬ 
traneous  material  into  the  narrative. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Joaquim  Pa^o  d’Arcos.  La  nave  de  los 
muertos  y  otras  novelas.  Hernin  del  Solar, 
tr.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1955. 
271  pages. 

The  five  tales,  in  a  dull  translation  of  O  Navio 
Fantasma  ( 1952),  have  in  common  a  cargo  of 
tragedy.  In  each  case  a  person  is  being  deprived 
of  what  he  holds  dearest.  Excepting  the  tale  of 
the  actress  with  a  true  but  dying  lover,  Portu¬ 
guese  and  pitiable  throughout,  spice  (but  little 
substance)  is  added  by  unexpected  combina¬ 
tions  of  races  and  places — a  Russian  barmaid 
in  darkest  Africa,  an  English  lady  in  China, 
three  Chinese  involved  in  murder  in  I.X)ndon, 
a  fanatic  CJerman  valkyrie  in  Portugal.  The 
abundance  of  detail  suggests  a  diary  and  re¬ 
flects  a  worldwide  sympathy  with  human 
beings.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Augusto  Roa  Bastos.  FJ  trueno  entre  las 
hojas.  Buenos  Aires.  I^sada.  1953.  227 
pages. 

One  does  not  read  very  far  in  this  book  before 
discovering  that  here  is  a  first-rate  contribu¬ 
tion  to  regional  literature,  a  collection  of  sev¬ 
enteen  intriguing  short  stories  about  life  in 
the  Paraguayan  hinterland.  There  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  quality  about  most  of  these  tales, 
which  treat  of  the  folklore,  landscaf>e,  socio¬ 
logical  problems,  and  day-to-day  existence  of 
the  people  of  this  region.  Characterization  is 
generally  excellent.  The  author,  who  possesses 
real  ability  as  a  writer,  is  a  journalist  with 
past  experience  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  drama¬ 
tist  in  his  native  Paraguay. 

Albert  Brent 
University  of  Missouri 
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^  Luis  Romero.  Lm  viejas  voces.  Barcelona. 

Exito.  1955.  274  pages.  60  pias. 

Again  concerned  with  contemporary  life,  as  in 
his  1951  Nadal  prize  La  norta,  Romero  this 
time  deals  with  hangers-on  of  a  Barcelona  bar. 
Maria,  product  of  the  Civil  War  and  once  a 
nurse  in  Zaragoza,  becomes  Luz,  a  bar  fly, 
and  for  three  quarters  of  the  volume  tries  to 
scrounge  free  meals  and  drinks,  while  think¬ 
ing  of  her  former  sweethearts:  the  soldier  of 
Barcelona,  the  German  technician,  and  the 
Swiss  who  returned  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Her  only  hope  for  a  change  is  to  forget  the 
“old  voices”  and  attract  a  rich  Spaniard  about 
to  return  to  America.  In  the  last  forty  pages 
she  goes  with  him,  by  way  of  Zaragoza,  where 
she  avoids  old  haunts  and  friends.  To  con¬ 
clude  the  novel,  the  author  returns  to  the  bar, 
now  without  Maria-Luz,  but  still  crowded 
with  women  with  similar  problems. 

In  his  foreword,  Romero  confesses  he  is  put¬ 
ting  his  finger  in  an  old  wound,  but  pessi¬ 
mistically  doubts  the  possibilities  of  curing  it. 
There  is  little  action  and  less  local  color,  but 
the  character  analysis  gives  the  novel  its  value. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 


Luis  Antonio  de  Vega.  El  amor  de  la  Sota 
de  Espadas.  Madrid.  Colenda.  1955.  305 
pages.  50  ptas. 

A  successful  novelist  from  Morocco,  with  a 
half-dozen  prize-winning  novels,  gained  the 
Antonio  de  Alarcon  trophy  with  this  true  case 
history,  occurring  forty  years  ago  in  Bilbao, 
according  to  its  author. 

Maria  Salom^,  feminine  hull  fighter,  exer¬ 
cised  such  fascination  on  Claudio,  who  had 
yearned  for  a  career  afloat,  that  he  forgot  his 
first  love,  Elvirita,  and  took  up  hull  fighting 
to  be  near  her.  He  gave  Maria  the  nickname 
used  as  the  title.  Sometimes  he  thought  her 
more  man  than  woman,  and  indeed  discovered 
that  earlier  there  had  been  doubt  of  her  sex. 
Then  following  a  goring  in  the  ring,  an  opera¬ 
tion  did  change  her  sex.  Claudio  returned  to 
Elvira.  His  coolness  toward  her  worried  him. 
He  began  to  think  his  sex  was  changing,  and 
he  ended  his  uncertainty  by  letting  a  bull  fin¬ 
ish  him  off. 

This  is  a  suspenseful  story,  even  though  the 
first  two  hundred  pages  are  more  description 
than  narration.  There  is  little  characterization 
of  even  the  chief  figures,  but  its  problem  and 
psychological  implications  keep  the  reader 
from  laying  it  down  until  it  is  finished. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 


**  Alberto  Wagner  de  Reyna.  La  Juga.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1955.  253  pages. 
Those  familiar  with  the  philosophical  essays 
of  this  Peruvian  author  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  he  has  entered  the  domain  of  the 
novel,  flis  initial  attempt  in  this  field  is  not 
disappointing,  for  he  writes  with  the  ease  of 
the  masters  and  uses  his  previous  training  to 
good  effect.  His  primary  instrument  of  style 
is  the  flashback,  which  some  may  consider  em¬ 
ployed  to  excess,  but  his  handling  of  it  is  a  lit¬ 
erary  means  of  clouding  the  issues  and  leaving 
the  reader  in  the  same  state  of  confusion  and 
perplexity  the  protagonist  finds  himself  in 
when  death  and  chance  cause  him  to  learn  a 
bit  of  news  which  drives  despair  and  hatred 
into  his  heart.  His  manner  of  winning  out 
over  his  enemy  is  questionable  ethically  but 
desirable  and  effective  at  that  point. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  student  life  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Marcos  thirty  years  ago,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  jealousy  and  struggle  between 
Peruvian  social  classes,  and  a  study  of  life  in 
an  aristocratic  family  in  Lima.  There  is  a  les¬ 
son  to  be  learned  and  all  should  eventually  find 
something  instructive  in  this  striking  mass  of 
symbolism. 

Loir  Marie  Sutton 

Baylor  University 


Lautaro  Yankas.  El  vado  de  la  noche.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1955. 205  pages  -4- 
4  plates. 

In  this  novel  (Premio  Latinoamericano  de 
Literatura,  1954),  Lautaro  Yankas  has  created 
“una  recia  vision  del  sur  nativo”  of  his  Chile. 
It  is  interlaced  with  voces  indtgenas  (explained 
in  an  end  glossary)  and  with  brief  descriptions 
of  the  natural  background  so  beautifully  con¬ 
ceived  that  they  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole.  Interwoven  magnificently,  too,  are  the 
customs — admirable  and  otherwise — of  the  op¬ 
pressed  Indians.  The  death  and  burial  rites  of 
one  of  them,  Epumin,  and  the  machinations 
of  a  (urandera  are  especially  striking. 

All  of  the  Indian  characters  are  quite  vivid¬ 
ly  drawn  and  the  tragedy  of  their  stark  lives  is 
intensified  by  somber  details  of  hunger,  super¬ 
stition,  too  much  wine,  the  haunting  specters 
of  the  night  and  evil  spirits,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  huincas,  or  intruders.  Especially  well 
done  are  the  Indian  brothers,  fos^  and  ^gun- 
do  Quitral,  their  tragic  sister  |uana.  Josh’s  wife 
Carmela,  and  the  cruel  huinca  Don  Carlos. 

Terrell  Louise  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 
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^  Stella  Corvalin.  Sinfon'ia  de  la  angustia. 
Madrid.  Minerva.  1955.  474  pages.  165 
ptas. 

Tuve  la  muiica  de  continentcs  /  acunando  mi  tangre 
says  Stella  Corvalin,  and  in  her  most  recent 
volume,  begun  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1947  and 
ended  in  Rome  in  1954  (where  Giovanni  Pa- 
pini  contributed  the  foreword),  this  Chilean 
poet  pays  tribute  to  three  continents,  sixteen 
nations,  and  scores  of  cities. 

No  tengo  tolar  fi|u.  El  univerto 
ha  de  ser  patria  viva  de  mi  acento. 

In  her  earlier  volumes  of  verse,  as  far  back 
as  one  from  Buenos  Aires  of  1940,  Stella  Cor¬ 
valin  revealed  herself  an  authentic  singer  of 
ever-increasing  power.  Her  epic  Sinfonia  del 
viento  (1951)  has  been  hailed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  by  any  woman  (x>et  in 
Spanish.  While  not  so  sustained  in  effort,  the 
present  book,  whose  unity  consists  of  finding 
symbols  of  anguish  in  this  atomic  era,  reaches 
peaks  fully  as  high.  It  is  time  to  stop  speaking 
of  Stella  Corvalin  as  a  promising  poet.  She 
has  arrived  as  a  leading  voice  in  Spanish,  de¬ 
serving  of  a  place  with  Storni,  Mistral,  and 
Ibarbourou. 

Willis  Knapp  {ones 
Miami  University 

*  Evaristo  Ribera  Chevremont.  Antologia 
poitica  (1924-1950)  y  La  llama  pensativa 
(Sonetos  infditos).  Madrid.  Cultura  Hi- 
spinica.  1954.  290  pages.  50  ptas. 

Poetry  in  the  classical  tradition  of  substance 
and  clarity,  poetry  that  sets  emotion  on  a  clean, 
high  plane,  poetry  that  nestles  close  to  the  tran¬ 
quil  spirit  that  infuses  life  into  nature — this  is 
the  poetry  of  Ribera  Chevremont,  for  whom 
pain  is  a  source  of  strength,  death  a  fountain 
of  life,  and  “la  poesia  es  la  suma  y  eterna  for- 
taleza.”  A  strain  of  B6cquer  may  be  traced  in 
the  Puerto  Rican  poet’s  unegotistical  identifi¬ 
cation  of  himself  with  nature  and  in  his  ardu¬ 
ous  effort  to  forge  his  words  into  a  semblance 
of  his  inspiration.  He  feels  with  all  that  is,  and 
for  him  there  is  no  end  of  being. 

Dorothy  Clo telle  Clar\ 
University  of  California 

**  Cuarto  libro  de  la  Semana  de  Hello  en 
Caracas.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Kducacidn. 
1955.  400  pages. 

From  November  23  to  29  the  Venezuelans 
celebrate  “Bello  Week”  and  during  that  period 
they  give  lectures  and  publish  numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  on  their  most  universal  citizen.  For  the 
fourth  time  a  volume  has  been  compiled  con¬ 
taining  such  current  material  and  also  many 
older  articles  that  are  now  difficult  to  find. 


While  most  of  the  thirty-one  items  assembled 
here  were  originally  composed  in  Venezuela 
or  Chile  and  in  recent  years,  some  date  from 
the  last  century  as  far  back  as  1866.  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  Bello’s 
monumental  labor  in  connection  with  the 
Chilean  Civil  Code,  but  there  are  also  essays 
on  his  poetry  (including  one  on  “La  originali- 
dad  de  ‘I^  Oracion  px)r  todos’  ”). 

Ijswrence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Juan  J.  L6pez  Ibor.  El  descubrimiento  de 
la  intimidad.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  2nd  ed., 
1954.  247  pages  -|-  ^  plates.  35  ptas. 

This  second  edition  is  a  compilation  of  essays: 
“Anilisis  psicoldgico  del  hombre,”  “La  litera- 
tura  de  la  condicidn  humana,"  “El  mensaje 
del  superrealismo,”  “El  misterio  de  la  melan¬ 
cholia,”  “Escolios  sobre  la  angustia  y  la  vitali- 
dad,”  “Nietzsche  y  su  p>sicologfa,”  “La  idea 
del  hombre  en  la  biologia  moderna,”  “El 
escindalo  del  dolor.”  The  latter  substitutes  for 
the  essay  “La  sexualidad  del  vardn  Ameri¬ 
cano”  found  in  the  first  edition.  As  the  titles 
suggest,  these  essays  take  the  medical  point 
of  view  with  regard  to  the  scientific  search  for 
truth  and  reality.  Some  critics  may  raise  their 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  pathologist  and  the 
psychoanalyst  can  validly  appreciate  aesthetic 
products  with  the  criterion  of  the  clinical  lab¬ 
oratory.  This  query  suggests  that  the  process 
of  artistic  creation  is  not  governed  by  the  same 
discipline  that  empirical  methods  demand.  At 
any  rate,  these  essays  are  interesting  and  pro¬ 
voking,  despite  the  fact  that  Ibor’s  religious 
scruples  or  Spanish  censorship  move  him  to 
conclude  with  a  religious  thesis. 

Manuel  //,  Guerra 
State  University  Teachers  College 
{New  Paltz.  N.  Y.) 

C^sar  Rodriguez  Exp6sito.  Midicos  en  la 
vida  de  Marti.  Havana.  1955.  80  pages. 
The  author,  dramatist  turned  historian  be¬ 
cause  of  the  listlessness  of  the  Cuban  theater, 
is  now  historian  of  the  Ministerio  de  Salu- 
bridad  y  Asistencia  Publica,  under  whose  aus¬ 
pices  eight  small  books  have  already  ap|)eared, 
with  a  score  more  listed  for  publication.  In 
this  one,  Rodriguez  Expdsito  offers  the  result 
of  his  research  on  the  many  doctors  associ¬ 
ated  in  some  way  with  the  Cuban  liberator. 
He  has  turned  up  a  surprising  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial,  along  with  portraits  of  many  of  the 
physicians.  Some  attended  him  in  Venezuela, 
New  York,  or  Central  America.  Others  aided 
him  during  the  liberation  of  Cuba.  One  sec¬ 
tion  is  justly  devoted  to  Dr.  Ram6n  L.  Miran- 
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da.  Another  discusses  the  Apostle’s  own  in- 
terest  in  medicine,  and  reprints  comments 
from  his  writing;.  In  one  chapter,  the  historian 
explains  why  Marti  never  commented  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Carlos  |.  Finley.  While  some 
pages  are  hardly  more  than  a  catalogue  of 
names,  most  of  it  is  written  in  an  interesting 
style. 

Willii  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Antonin  Tovar.  Un  libro  sobre  Platdn.  Ma¬ 
drid.  F.spasa-Calpe.  1956.  162  pages.  13 
ptas. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  works  of  Plato 
might  serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to 
Cireek  philosophy  for  a  beginning  student. 
The  author  writes  in  a  conversational  style 
from  a  historical  and  biographical  perspective 
and  skilfully  places  the  major  works  into  an 
ingenious  context  of  time  and  space.  He  thus 
handles  this  material  in  a  way  which  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  often  neglected  in  similar  works. 
Certain  passages  devoted  to  the  general  influ¬ 
ence  of  Platonic  idealism  on  the  contemporary 
world  scene  are  outstanding  and  contribute 
much  to  the  value  of  this  primer  in  (ireek 
philosophy. 

JIans  Beerman 
Fort  Lewis  College 

**  )uan  A.  Drtega  y  Medina.  Mexico  en  la 
conciencia  anglosajona.  U.  Mexico.  Robre- 
do.  1955.  160  pages.  $10  m/mex. 

Medina,  in  this  second  book  of  his  series  of 
three,  tells  of  Anglo-Saxon  travelers  in  Mexico 
between  1821  and  1847.  He  quotes  from  their 
publications  concerning  impressions  of  their 
trips,  ranging  from  those  undertaken  by  pleas¬ 
ure-seekers,  with  consequently  superficial  im¬ 
pressions  of  “society,”  to  serious  scholars  study¬ 
ing  the  politics  and  government  of  the  newly 
formed  republic.  The  book  is  not  a  mere  sterile 
series  of  quotations,  but  an  interesting  account 
of  Mexico  as  it  was,  by  a  man  who  obviously 
loves  the  heritage  and  history  of  his  native 
land.  An  excellent  bibliography  of  the  period 
is  included. 

Helen  Jane  Le  Roux 
Hampton,  N.  H. 

**  Daniel  Cosfo  Villegas.  Estados  U nidos  con¬ 
tra  Porfirio  Diaz.  Mexico.  Hermes.  1956. 
345  pages. 

Villegas  develops  and  documents  the  thesis 
that  Porfirio  Dfaz  came  to  power  in  spite  of 
American  influence  and  that  he  was  deposed 
in  spite  of  American  intervention,  rather  than 
because  of  it.  The  author  endeavors  to  prove 


that  the  Dfaz  regime  was  often  at  odds  with 
Washington  policy,  and  that  in  the  political 
and  diplomatic  battles  between  1876  and  1880, 
when  war  hysteria  ran  high  along  the  border, 
Dfaz  brought  his  country  through  the  crisis 
which  threatened  its  existence.  Villegas  makes 
use  of  a  scholarly  and  helpful  bibliography  of 
English  and  Mexican  sources  and  draws  exten¬ 
sive  footnotes  from  these  materials.  The  au¬ 
thor  writes  in  a  candid,  down-to-earth  style, 
but  there  are  times  when  a  nationalistic  sen¬ 
timent  betrays  his  objectivity. 

'■  Manuel  H.  Guerra 
State  University  Teachers  College 
(New  Paltz,  N.  Y.) 

Fernando  Antonio  Martinez,  Rafael  Tor¬ 
res  Quintero.  Rujino  Josi  Cuervo:  Estu- 
dio.  Bibliograjia.  Bogoti.  Instituto  Caro  y 
Cuervo.  1954.  222  pages. 

The  first  one  hundred  fifty  pages  contain  the 
Estudio  which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part  depicts  the  cultural  atmosphere  that 
reigned  in  Colombia  toward  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  The  second  is  a  biography  of 
Cuervo.  And  the  third,  the  piice  de  resistance, 
gives  us  an  insight  to  the  linguistic  and  philo¬ 
logical  works  of  Cuervo.  Never  before  has  any¬ 
one  expounded  so  clearly  the  everlasting  values 
of  Cuervo’s  scientific  endeavors.  The  rest  of 
the  book  contains  an  up-to-date  bibliography 
of  Cuervo  in  two  parts:  The  first,  his  own 
works  and  the  second,  works  about  Cuervo. 
The  combined  efforts  of  the  authors  contained 
in  one  volume  make  it  an  enviable  acquisition 
for  all  Spanish-American  dialectologists. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Amado  Alonso.  De  la  pronunciacidn  me¬ 
dieval  a  la  moderna  en  espavol.  /.  Madrid. 
Ciredos.  1955.  452  pages.  90  ptas. 
Thoroughly  documented  from  first-hand 
sources  and  copiously  footnoted  throughout, 
this  volume  (first  of  three)  provides  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  history  of  Castilian  phonol¬ 
ogy  and  orthography.  Drawing  heavily  on 
Renaissance  and  Clolden  Age  authorities, 
Alonso  traces  the  development  of  b-v  and  d, 
and  devotes  358  pages  to  analyzing  the  much 
disputed  sibilant  pair  c-x.  The  latter  section 
represents  the  fruit  of  nearly  thirty  years  of 
study  by  the  author.  As  requested  by  Alonso 
before  his  untimely  death,  Rafael  l^pesa  has 
admirably  completed  the  task  of  assembling 
and  arranging  this  wealth  of  opinion  and  rare 
source  materials. 

H.  Tracy  Sturcl(en 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
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^  (liovanni  Boccaccio.  II  Decameron.  2  vols.  Friulian  girl  whose  passionate  nature  and 


Charles  S.  Singleton,  ed.  Bari,  l^terza. 

1955.  419,  470  pages.  6,000  1. 

Professor  Singleton’s  new  edition  of  the 
Decameron  brings  us  closer  to  the  desired 
definitive  edition,  which  is  still  the  ultimate 
goal  of  Boccaccio  scholars.  The  Massera  edi¬ 
tion,  which  preceded  the  Singleton  one  in  the 
famed  Laterza  series,  was  based  primarily  on 
one  text,  considered  the  best.  Singleton  has 
studied  carefully  the  complete  manuscript  tra¬ 
dition  available  to  him,  both  in  codices  and 
early  printed  editions,  more  than  fifty  in  num¬ 
ber.  He  has  been  able  to  establish  three  main 
branches  in  the  descendancy,  and  has  come  to 
the  hypothesis  that  all  three  derive  from  a 
single  autograph,  caught  at  different  stages  of 
a  progressive  revision  by  the  author.  Natural¬ 
ly  there  is  no  extant  autograph  of  the  Decam¬ 
eron.  The  present  edition  is  based  on  a  careful 
collation  of  the  manuscripts  representing  the 
stage  which  can  be  considered  the  last  and 
best.  Of  course,  this  edition  is  no  substitute  for 
the  definitive  edition,  nor  does  the  editor  offer 
it  as  such,  but  it  certainly  brings  the  text  of 
the  Decameron  closer  to  the  author’s  final  in¬ 
tention.  Vincenzo  Cioffari 

Boston,  Mass. 

*  Corrado  Molino.  Monti  e  D'Annunzio  e 
la  loro  poesia  panica.  Milano.  Gastaldi. 

1956.  109  pages.  400  1. 

The  parallels  between  the  work  and  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  two  Italian  poets,  Vincenzo  Monti 
and  Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  are  striking 
enough  to  tempt  the  literary  scholar.  In  his  es¬ 
say  which  earned  him  the  second  prize  in  the 
Gastaldi  essay  contest  of  1955,  Corrado  Mo¬ 
lino  quotes  extensively  from  his  sources,  like 
Benedetto  Croce’s  Letteratura  della  nuova 
Italia.  His  ardent  partisanship  for  D’Annunzio 
lets  him  find  an  argument  against  any  criti¬ 
cism.  Thus  his  essay  is  not  an  objective  literary 
evaluation,  but  sounds  more  like  an  eloquent 
and  passionate  epopee. 

Adelheid  G.  l^dewig 
Hamilton  College  library 

*  Elio  Bartolini.  La  belleza  d'lppolita.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1955.  170  pages.  6(.K)  1. 

The  author  of  Icaro  e  Petronio  and  Due  ponti 
a  Caracas  has  explored  the  personality  of  a 


overripe  beauty  destine  her  for  illicit  adventure 
and  early  destruction.  Denied  the  romance 
which  she  longs  for  and  which  is  offered  her 
too  late  by  Franz,  an  Austrian  tourist,  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  work  beside  her  husband  Luca  in 
their  filling  station  on  one  of  the  main  high¬ 
ways.  The  monotony  is  relieved  somewhat 
when  they  add  a  bar,  but  not  enough  to  keep 
her  from  longing  for  a  change.  Luca,  who 
loves  her,  understands  her  nature  but  is  un¬ 
able  to  help  her.  He  married  her  in  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her  past.  She  broods  over  her  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  Luca  and  those  about  her  and  in  a 
drunken  frenzy  attempts  to  destroy  their  mod¬ 
est  living  quarters  while  Luca  is  away.  She 
runs  away  before  his  return,  fleeing  in  mount¬ 
ing  confusion  and  crazed  despair.  The  closing 
paragraphs  describing  her  sensations  in  the 
presence  of  death  have  a  morbid  realism. 

Karl  G.  Hottl(e 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Sandro  Bevilacqua.  //  mulino  del  vescovo. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1950.  187  pages.  500  1. 
The  eighteen  stories  of  this  thin  volume  have, 
like  the  seventeenth<entury  tapestries  of 
which  we  read  in  one  of  them,  the  power  to 
transport  one  into  the  world  dear  to  romantic 
fancy,  the  world  of  wild  scenery  and  molder- 
ing  piles,  of  angels  and  demons,  abbots  and 
hermits,  gnomes  and  gypsies,  talking  animals 
and  conscious  plants,  personal  superstition  and 
mass  hallucination,  apocalyptic  visions,  and  de¬ 
lightful  horror.  It  is  a  Walt  Disney  world  in 
full  D’Annunzio  color  evoked  by  a  sensitive 
poet  who,  like  the  owner  of  the  ta()estries,  dotes 
upon  daydreams  to  escape  the  commonplaces 
of  contemporary  prose  fiction. 

5.  £.  Scalia 
Brooklyn  College 

**  Luigi  Bonad^.  O  Selene  di  Gea.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1955.  415  pages.  1,000  1. 

This  book  contains,  unintentionally,  almost  all 
the  faults  which  should  be  avoided  by  the  writ¬ 
er  of  a  novel.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  lit¬ 
erary  intention  in  it.  There  is  no  character 
study,  no  artistic  design  in  the  chain  of  events. 
The  language  is  so  careless  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  a  long  list  of  purely  grammat¬ 
ical  errors.  There  arc,  besides,  frequent  mis- 
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prints.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  author  succeeds 
in  awakening  in  his  reader  a  gossipy  interest 
in  the  events  of  his  story,  so  that  one  is  car¬ 
ried  along  almost  in  spite  of  oneself  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last. 

Tlie  plot  is  drawn  from  life  in  a  girls’  school 
in  northern  Italy.  The  figure  of  a  teacher 
gradually  emerges  to  take  on  real  consistency 
as  we  follow  him  to  north  Africa  and  then 
back  home  again  as  he  retraces  his  memories. 
There  are,  in  all,  seventy-four  characters  and 
a  dog,  listed  in  the  back  of  the  book.  These 
are  all  good  people,  most  of  them  happy  just 
to  he  alive.  This  is  a  novel  with  a  somewhat 
old-fashioned  flavor,  meant  for  simple  people, 
hut  it  is  entertaining.  lAtigi  Borelli 

Ohio  State  University 

Cfiuseppe  Dessi.  /  passeri.  Pisa.  Nistri- 

Lischi.  1955.  265  pages.  8(H)  1. 

/  passeri  tells  of  the  last  days  of  Count  Scarho 
whose  son  Ciiacomo,  who  left  Italy  to  fight  in 
Spain  with  the  International  Brigade,  did  not 
return.  The  question  of  who  will  inherit  the 
count’s  property  after  his  death  and  whether 
or  not  the  son  is  really  dead  occupies  our  at¬ 
tention  throughout  the  hook.  Into  this  plot  is 
woven  the  story  of  two  women  whom  the 
count  has  taken  into  his  home.  One  of  them, 
Rita,  has  been  abandoned  by  a  soldier  and  is 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  baby.  The  whole 
story,  in  which  are  blended  altruism  and  self¬ 
ishness,  generosity  and  greed,  love  and  ha¬ 
tred,  is  well  worth  reading.  Only  the  sparrows 
pecking  away  at  their  food  remain  the  same — 
symbolic  perhaps  of  the  unchanging  nature 
of  man’s  vices  and  virtues. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

*  Giusepfse  Lo  Piccolo.  Im  gatta  del  parroco. 

Milano.  Oastaldi.  1955.  175  pages.  6(K)  1. 
Fourteen  crisp  tales  on  varied  subjects  each 
related  with  originality  of  imagery  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  and  tempo  consistent  with  the  emo¬ 
tions  involved,  such  as  the  delicate  unfolding 
of  Spring  and  hope  in  the  return  of  the  phar¬ 
macists  to  their  youthful  haunts  for  a  conven¬ 
tion  and  the  gray  autumnal  evening  in  which 
is  portrayed  the  hopeless  despair  of  one  of  life’s 
failures. 

The  characters  of  the  name  story  are  strik¬ 
ingly  sketched  in  a  few  swift  strokes.  In  “Ono- 
revole  alia  vigilia”  the  rising  frenzy  of  election 
excitement  carries  us  along  like  an  increasing 
whirlwind  to  the  sudden  doldrum  that  ends 
the  lofty  hopes  of  the  candidate,  whose  charac¬ 
ter  reveals  itself  so  inexorably  in  the  rhythm 
in  which  this  very  suspense  develops. 


Among  the  three  grim  war  stories,  “Chi  va 
li?’’  affords  a  sinister  picture  of  the  closing 
days  of  that  struggle  in  Milan. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berlfeley,  Calif. 

**  Teresa  Marchiori.  Dopo  aver  tanto  atteso. 
Milano.  Gastaldi.  1956.  47  pages.  2(X)  1. 
Zilia  Marlin  Ducci.  //  romanzo  di  Giast. 
Milano.  Gastaldi.  1956.  87  pages.  350  1. 
The  five  stories  of  Teresa  Marchiori’s  booklet 
have  the  same  theme:  the  return,  in  body,  or  at 
least  in  spirit,  of  lulian  soldiers  declared  miss¬ 
ing  during  World  War  Two,  and  the  unfail¬ 
ing  faith  of  the  sisters  of  the  missing  men  in 
the  eventual  return  of  their  brothers.  These 
are  edifying,  sentimental  stories  without  any 
literary  ambition. 

Zilia  Ducci’s  booklet  is  similar  in  spirit, 
though  not  in  subject  matter.  It  relates  the  fan¬ 
tastic  experiences  of  the  soul  of  Dante  before 
his  incarnation  as  the  Florentine  exile  who  was 
to  write  the  Dtvtne  Comedy.  The  adventures 
of  this  soul,  thrown  back  and  forth  between 
various  planets,  depending  on  the  state  of  its 
moral  improvement,  are  described  in  a  way 
which  combines  edification  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  science  fiction  and  the  stories  of 
“superman.” 

Lienhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

*  Antonio  Meluschi.  La  fabbrica  dei  bam¬ 
bini.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1955.  211  pages. 
800  1. 

A  representative,  like  Pratolini,  of  the  prole¬ 
tarian  school  of  Italian  fiction,  the  author  of 
this  disturbing  book  has  been  at  various  times 
a  shepherd,  a  barber,  a  newslx)y,  a  tramp,  a 
street-singer,  and  a  jail-bird.  The  scene  of  his 
tale  is  an  orphanage  in  an  unnamed  city,  re¬ 
garded  as  their  only  home  by  the  bastardini, 
as  the  children  are  called  by  the  passers-by  as 
they  take  their  daily  walk.  The  director  is 
brutal,  but  the  house-mother,  blind  Teresa, 
teaches  her  charges  that  it  is  their  duty  to  love 
others,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  work,  and  work 
again.  And  to  remember  that  they  are  poor, 
and  that  the  ideas  of  the  rich  will  never  be 
theirs.  Their  saddest  day  is  when  a  peasant 
or  a  workman  takes  one  of  them  off  to  be  his 
unpaid  servant.  Often  after  brutal  ill-treatment 
the  child  will  execute  savage  vengeance,  and 
return  to  the  only  shelter  he  has  ever  known. 

Tomaso,  the  youthful  hero,  is  sent  three 
times  into  service,  and  learns  to  contrast  the 
villainy  of  rising  Fascism  with  the  kindly  ra¬ 
diance  of  Communism.  It  becomes  his  religion 
and  his  hope  of  salvation,  and  for  It  he  risks 
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martyrdom.  It  occurs  neither  to  him  nor  to 
his  author  that  government  of  the  poor  by  the 
poor  may  be  as  pitiless  as  the  treatment  which 
as  a  child  he  received  from  his  peasant  tyrants. 

The  minor  characters  are  sharply  drawn, 
the  style  eloquently  simple. 

Beatrice  Corrigan 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Giacinto  Pagnani.  Benedizione  pasquale. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1955.  208  pages.  700  1. 
The  benediction  of  houses  and  other  real  prop¬ 
erty  by  the  parish  priest  is  an  old  custom  still 
strictly  observed  in  the  country  and  practiced 
even  in  some  of  the  larger  Italian  cities.  For 
Severina,  wife  of  Giuseppe  Fornari,  it  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  be  by-passed  by  the  priest  who 
thus  reveals  to  her  that  Giuseppe  is  a  Com¬ 
munist.  She  leaves  him  and  takes  refuge  with 
her  parents.  Giuseppe,  suddenly  brought  to 
his  senses,  goes  after  her  but  drowns  on  Holy 
Saturday  in  the  swollen  river.  Shortly  after, 
the  disconsolate  widow  undergoes  the  same 
fate,  and  from  now^on  the  two  are  venerated 
as  saints — for  Giusepp>e’s  horrible  example 
freed  the  valley  from  the  Communist  incu¬ 
bus. 

Reading  this  incredibly  naive  tale  is  made 
even  harder  by  the  old-fashioned  style  and 
the  tone  of  a  moral  tract  which  pervades  the 
book — much  in  contrast  to  the  dynamic  reor¬ 
ganization  in  matters  educational  which  the 
modern  Italian  clergy  is  carrying  through 
right  now. 

Emily  Schossberger 
University  of  Nebrasl(a 

*  Goffredo  Parise.  ll  fidanzamento.  Milano. 

Garzanti.  1956.  192  pages.  900  1. 

In  this  expert  short  novel,  the  author  of  // prete 
bello  presents,  with  his  usual  disarming  natu¬ 
ralness,  the  average  courtship  customs  current 
in  the  ordinary  Italian  middie<lass  family.  An 
air  of  inevitability  and  resignation,  of  hum¬ 
drum  routine,  sits  heavily  upon  the  medium¬ 
sized  provincial  town  of  northern  Italy  in 
which  the  story  is  set,  but  it  does  not  erase  the 
individuality  of  the  characters,  who  come  to 
life  with  their  particular  foibles,  gestures,  and 
emotions,  while  still  retaining  reactions  and 
thoughts  associated  with  their  social  class  or 
life  situation  in  general.  The  result  is  entirely 
consistent  with  Parise ’s  intention.  “The  events 
and  characters  of  this  novel  are  inspired  by 
certain  customs  in  Italian  life.  In  the  shape 
that  my  imagination  suggested  them  they 
could  take  place  anywhere.  Any  reference  to 
definite  individuals  and  locales  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  entirely  arbitrary,”  he  says  in  his  per¬ 


sonal  variation  of  the  brief  statement  usually 
prefixed  to  those  books  which  have  more  than 
a  superficial  resemblance  to  reality. 

Not  a  gripping  story,  nor  an  impassioned 
criticism  of  society,  ll  fidanzamento,  in  its 
even,  often  humorous  portrayal  of  things  as 
they  are,  offers  telling  social  documentation. 
It  could  well  replace  other  contemporary  Ital¬ 
ian  novels  as  reading  material  for  elementary 
classes  in  Italian. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

^  Francesco  Serantini.  /  bastardi,  Milano. 

Ciarzanti.  1955.  213  pages.  900  1. 

The  author  traces  the  history  of  the  Settefonti 
family  through  several  generations,  recording, 
along  with  its  known  beginnings,  the  several 
extra-marital  side  trips  made  by  its  men.  The 
bastardi  of  the  title  are  the  offspring  of  love 
matches  contracted  between  the  Settefonti  men 
and  peasant  women  employed  by  them.  The 
author  suggests  that  this  periodic  infusion  of 
new  and  hardy  blood  accounts  for  the  vigor 
and  durability  of  the  Settefonti  line  and  sug¬ 
gests,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  novel  that  the 
Settefonti  will  endure  because  of  a  “mysteri¬ 
ous,  inborn  urge”  in  its  men  which  causes 
them  to  seek  out  hardy  mates. 

/  bastardi  is  a  fast-paced  novel  and  while 
such  a  pace  can  be  a  virtue  in  some  fiction,  it 
is  almost  the  undoing  of  this  work.  Serantini 
shows  a  deep  love  for  his  people,  for  farmers, 
servants,  and  nobility  alike,  and  when  he 
pauses  long  enough  with  them,  shows  how 
very  well  he  knows  and  understands  them — 
the  love  between  Ignazio  and  Giacoma  is 
drawn  with  tenderness  and  feeling — but  he 
tries  to  force  too  much  into  too  little  space  and 
what  might  have  been  a  satisfying  history  of 
a  sturdy  and  vigorous  clan  becomes  instead 
little  more  than  an  outline  of  the  family’s  de¬ 
velopment. 

Robert  V.  Williams 
University  of  Arizona 

**  Napoleone  M.  Vanelli.  Gli  animali  a  con- 
gresso.  Milano.  CJastaldi.  1955.  341  pages. 
900  I. 

Napoleone  Vanelli  is  a  convinced,  thorough, 
indeed  absolute  pessimist.  There  is  no  distinc¬ 
tion  for  him  between  good  and  evil,  virtue  and 
vice,  right  and  wrong.  He  invites  the  reader 
to  ask  a  dying  lamb  whose  throat  has  been 
torn  by  the  fangs  of  a  wolf,  what  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  good  and  evil  it;  or  to  ask  the 
soldiers  of  two  contending  armies  dying  for 
the  glory  of  their  fatherland  to  define  right 
and  wrong.  “Men  are  the  last  animals  to  appear 
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on  the  earth"  is  the  central  belief  of  this  au¬ 
thor  who  has  destroyed -with  a  stroke  of  his 
pen  all  the  conquests  of  civilization  and  prog¬ 
ress,  indeed  of  the  whole  of  human  history. 

Yet,  one  is  compelled  to  read  his  book  to 
the  very  end,  not  because  one  is  convinced  by 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  author,  but 
liecause  one  senses  that  he  is  a  man  who  has 
been  the  victim  of  social  and  personal  injus¬ 
tices  the  equal  of  which  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

Domenico  VtHorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

*  Fernando  di  Buglione.  Riflettori  sull’ani- 
ma.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1955. 69  pages.  250 1. 

Here  is  an  author  who  with  his  first  book  of 
poems  has  won  one  of  the  prizes  bestowed 
annually  by  the  (lastaldi  publishing  house 
upon  the  best  writer  of  poetry.  Written  mostly 
in  free  verse  and  in  an  almost  conversational 
way,  these  poems  narrate  their  stories  while 
they  convey  a  new  and  deep  meaning.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  the  best  poems  of  the  book  are 
those  on  the  twelve  months  of  the  year — dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  1944 — but  all  should  be  read 
really  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  good  poetry. 

Umberto  Liberatore 
y oncers,  N.  Y. 

^  Fernando  Durand.  Viatico,  Siena.  Maia. 
1956.  90  pages.  450  1. 

Durand's  lyrics  arc  warm,  quiet,  and  unpreten¬ 
tious,  concerned  with  restoring  the  dimension 
of  eternity  to  our  bleak,  time-ridden  conscious¬ 
ness:  "II  mondo  h  in  gemito  proprio  perch^  ha 
dimcnticato  il  senso  dell'  eterno:  bisogna  far- 
glielo  ritrovare,  per  salvarlo  c  per  salvarsi." 
Much  of  this  verse  is  thoroughly  commonplace 
and  stereotyped  in  phrasing,  though  what  Du¬ 
rand  has  to  say  appeals,  because  of  its  pure  and 
invariable  humanity,  to  the  emotions.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  couplet  stands  out  above  the  rest, 

F.  quando  alcuno  a  me  »<>rrida 
mici  briiciati  giorni  bencdico 
cither  for  sheer  sonority  or  for  fresh,  intense, 
particular  perception.  And  the  very  first  poem 
of  the  collection — “Lucevano  chiarc  Ic  stcllc" 
— I  have  found  both  strong  and  moving. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

*  Margherita  Guidacci.  Morte  del  ricco.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallccchi.  1955.  47  pages. 

“Death  of  the  rich  man"  is  inspired  by  the 
parable  of  l.azarus  the  beggar,  as  it  is  found 
in  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  The  (xict  has  listened 
to  voices  commenting  on  the  rich  man's  des¬ 
tiny  and  collected  them  so  that  they  may  re¬ 


sound  in  our  own  consciences.  The  rich  man's 
nephew  and  his  mistress,  a  priest,  two  fright¬ 
ened  creatures  of  his  household,  Lazarus's 
sons,  all  say  their  words  of  pride  and  rejoicing 
and  terror  and  hunger;  and,  finally,  the  rich 
man  himself  begs  for  the  waters  of  life  from 
the  depth  and  eternal  thirst  of  his  damnation. 
Margherita  Guidacci  is  a  young  woman  who 
is  inspired  by  the  universal  and  everlasting 
truths  which  she  finds  in  the  past.  She  speaks 
of  them  in  a  limpid  and  precise  language, 
which  very  rarely  loses  its  intensity,  even  when 
she  uses  casual  and  everyday  words. 

Margherita  M.  Silvi 
Smith  College 

Emilio  Cecchi.  Appunti  per  un  periplo 
deir Africa.  Napoli.  Ricciardi.  1954.  112 
pages.  900  1. 

In  honor  of  the  great  interpretive  critic 
Cccchi's  seventieth  birthday,  one  of  his  earliest 
publishers  printed  this  collection  of  travel 
notes.  Cecchi  spent  several  months  of  1939  on 
a  Portuguese  ship  circling  Africa.  Most  of  the 
stops,  except  for  that  at  Capetown,  were  in 
Portuguese  possessions:  the  Cape  Verde  Is¬ 
lands,  S.  Tom^,  Mozambique,  with  side-trips 
into  the  jungle.  The  contents,  as  well  as  the 
format,  of  this  volume  are  slim;  the  advent  of 
the  war  must  have  deterred  the  writer  from 
amplifying  them.  But,  for  their  polished  style 
and  keen  sensitivity  they  are  a  graceful  minor 
monument. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York^,  N.  y. 

**  Antonio  Aliotta.  ll  nuovo  positivismo  e  lo 
sperimentalismo.  Roma.  Cremonese.  1954. 
261  pages.  1,^00  1. 

Evaluation  and  comparison  of  the  several  sys¬ 
tems  of  modern  philosophy.  After  explaining 
his  own  experimentation  and  viewpoints  as 
concern  empiricism,  rationalism,  irrationalism, 
Hegelianism,  and  pragmatism,  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  experimental  worth  of  logic  and  of 
philosophy  and  religion  in  perspective  and 
offers  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  Hegel.  He 
then  considers  the  crisis  of  modern  culture 
and  phenomenology  as  a  philosophic  trend.  In 
a  brilliant  expos^  in  the  last  two  sections  of  the 
treatise,  he  presents  the  origins,  worth,  and 
limitations  of  logical  neo-positivism  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  development  of  philo¬ 
sophic  thought  in  Italy.  The  book  contains 
many  footnote  citations  and  explanations  but 
neither  bibliography  nor  index. 

R.  Tyson  Wycl(off 
Springfield,  Mo. 
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*  Giuseppe  La  Ferla.  Vilfredo  Pareto,  filo- 
lofo  volteriano.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia. 
1954.  177  pages.  700  1. 

Vilfredo  Pareto  was  an  empiricist.  He  respect¬ 
ed  the  empirical  fact  with  Aristotelian  won¬ 
der;  but  he  was  contemptuous  of  all  theoreti¬ 
cal  syntheses  with  a  sophistical  fervor.  His 
talent  was  to  analyze,  isolate,  and  compile  the 
elemental  “facts”  of  social  and  economic  sys¬ 
tems.  His  limitation  was  the  inability  to  syn¬ 
thesize  sagaciously.  Pareto  was  a  twentieth 
century  sophist  of  imposing  stature.  For  him, 
man  was  the  measure  and  measurer  of  all 
things — all  other  views  were  hypocrisy.  l.a 
Ferla  finds  Pareto  a  true  liberal:  one  such  as 
appears  in  history  to  reopen  and  hold  open 
questions  too  long  kept  closed. 

A  good  book. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Duncan,  OI(la. 

*  Giuseppe  Berto.  Guerra  in  camicia  nera. 
Milano.  Ciarzanti.  1955.  215  pages.  1,000  1. 

No  one,  and  least  of  all  the  author,  will  claim 
that  this  diary  of  the  cruel  months  of  the  final 
North  African  campaign  in  World  War  Two 
is  great  literature.  Besides,  to  approach  Berto ’s 
book  from  this  angle  would  amount  to  miss¬ 
ing  its  significance  altogether.  Tlie  young 
lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  North  African  Black¬ 
shirt  Battalion  who  volunteered  for  service 
with  the  Fascist  outfit  merely  because  he  had 
been  rejected  by  the  army  on  medical  grounds 
is  a  compassionate  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
tached  observer  of  the  gigantic  events  unfold¬ 
ing  around  him  and  his  comrades-in-arms. 

The  book  is  intended  to  be  the  story  of  all  the 
unimportant  little  men  and  thus  of  an  entire 
far-from-militaristic  nation  in  the  grip  of  the 
anonymous  and  ruthless  forces  of  world  con¬ 
flict.  Patriotic  and  pacihstic  in  tone,  this  hon¬ 
est  account  of  the  bitter  struggle  at  the  front 
and  immediately  behind  it  conveys  a  pitilessly 
accurate  picture  of  the  endless  boredom. 


M  M 


"A  manuscript  copy  of  Beaumarchais’  Manage  de 
Figaro,  reputed  to  be  the  stage  ctjpy  used  at  the  first 
public  performance  of  the  play  on  April  27,  1784,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Library  in  memory  of  the  late 
Ray  Livingston  Murphy. 

"The  first  draft  was  completed  during  the  course  of 


despair,  and  frustration#of  desert  warfare  in 
Libya  and  Tunisia  in  1942  and  1943.  This 
reviewer  is  not  aware  of  any  other  document 
of  that  time  where  the  difference  between  the 
highly  trained,  well-equipped,  and  coldly  ef¬ 
ficient  Crerman  military  machine  and  the 
always  half-anarchic,  individualistic,  and 
much  more  human  Italian  organization  has 
been  brought  into  sharper  focus.  Ranging 
from  the  hilarious  to  the  tragicomic  and  tragic 
note,  the  author’s  pen  has  drawn  a  number  of 
portraits,  such  as  that  of  a  stiff  battalion  com¬ 
mander  as  well  as  one  of  the  short-legged  and 
dark-eyed  Maria  in  Tunis,  which  none  of  his 
readers  will  easily  forget.  It  is  especially  in 
the  description  of  the  love  affair  with  the 
courageous  Italian  girl  in  Tunis  that  the 
reader  gets  a  brief  glimpse  of  (iiuseppe  Berto, 
the  sensitive  and  highly  gifted  novelist. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  of  Kansas  City 

M  Achille  Battaglia,  et  al.  Died  anni  dopo, 
1945-1955.  Bari.  Laterza.  1955.  xii  -|-  599 
pages.  3,000  1. 

In  this  survey  of  the  development  of  Italian 
democracy  since  the  Liberation,  seven  con¬ 
tributors  present  Italy’s  political  problem,  po¬ 
litical  parties  of  today,  the  constitution,  jus¬ 
tice  and  fxilitics,  the  economy,  the  sindacati 
and  the  general  movements,  and  the  culture 
of  the  country.  Although  the  subjects  and 
view|X)ints  are  varied,  the  book  affords  a  com- 
(xisite  picture  of  Italy  and  its  government  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years.  Avoiding  recriminations 
against  the  past  or  against  current  question¬ 
able  tendencies,  the  authors  endeavor  to  ap¬ 
proach  their  subjects  in  an  objective,  critical 
manner.  Human  fallibility,  however,  plus  the 
poor  |xrrspective  one  has  of  recent  occurrences, 
and  the  effect  of  counter  trends  may  later 
modify  the  usefulness  of  this  book. 

R.  Tyson  Wydtpff 

Springfield,  Mo. 
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fhc  year  1777,  and  he  incorporated  into  it  both  hit  own 
philoMiphy  and  hit  anger  with  the  tocial  order  of  the 
timet.  Although  the  play  wat  patted  by  the  centori, 
production  wat  prohibited  by  order  of  I»uit  XVI,  who 
alone  taw  in  it  revolutionary  tendenciet." 

Information  Bulletin  (Library  of  Oingrett) 
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{ For  other  Bool(t  in  English,  see  “Head-Liners" ) 


Hazard  Adams.  Blahe  end  Yeats:  The 
Contrary  Vision.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell 
University  Press.  1955.  xiii  328  pages. 
$5.50. 

While  the  average  reader’s  chief  complaint 
against  poetry  is  that  it  is  hard  to  understand, 
Aristotle  himself  might  have  had  trouble  with 
some  of  what  has  been  written  to  explain  po¬ 
etry.  William  Klake  composed  in  the  light  of 
a  rather  complete  philosophical  system,  and 
William  Butler  Yeats  not  only  had  a  philo¬ 
sophical  turn  of  mind  but  was  evidently  much 
influenced  by  Blake.  In  this  volume  Hazard 
Adams  makes  a  thorough  collection  of  the 
philosophical  notions  held  by  Blake  and  Yeats, 
and  considers  how  they  are  embodied  in  the 
work  of  each.  It  is  interesting  and  often  illu¬ 
minating.  But  the  fame  of  these  men  rests  on 
their  poetry,  not  their  philosophy,  and  one 
doubts  whether  Adams’s  project — though  it 
explains  many  arid  and  meaningless  lines — is 
much  help  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  for¬ 
mer. 

fohn  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 


D.  R.  Shackleton  Bailey.  Propertiana.  New 
York.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1956. 
xiv  -f*  326  pages.  $6.50. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  full  commentary 
on  the  opus  Propertianum,  but  only  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  selected  passages.  Bailey  not  only 
succeeds  in  critically  evaluating  many  con¬ 
flicting  views,  but  ever  so  often  adds  a  striking 
contribution  of  his  own.  He  is  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  problems  of  meaning  and  significance 
than  in  those  of  textual  criticism  or  restitution, 
though  the  latter  are  not  slighted.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  of  parallelisms  in  ancient 
literature  is  added. 

A  book  for  scholars  only,  this  is  in  its  accu¬ 
racy,  exegctic  skill,  and  encyclopedic  scope  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  classical  scholarship, 
one  which  will  reward  the  careful  reader  with 
frequent  flashes  of  scholarly  humor  and  occa¬ 
sional  insights  transcending  pure  philology. 
I^t  us  ho(ie  that  Bailey  will  give  us  one  day  the 
complete  commentary  to  which  these  splendid 
prolegomena  point. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
IjsJayette  College 


*  John  Lyman  Bishop.  The  Colloquial  Short 
Story  in  China.  A  Study  of  the  San-Yen 
Collections.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1956.  xi  -|-  144  pages. 
$2.50. 

This  study,  which  is  volume  14  of  the  Har- 
vard-Yenching  Institute  Studies,  contains 
much  valuable  material  on  the  technique  of 
colloquial  Chinese  fiction,  most  of  it  certainly 
of  interest  to  comparativists  and  critics  as  well 
as  to  orientalists.  Bishop  discusses  the  antece¬ 
dents  of  and  the  creation  (first  probably  as 
prompt-books  for  storytellers)  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  “Three  Yen"  collections,  de¬ 
votes  a  considerable  essay  to  narrative  tech¬ 
niques  in  which  he  makes  valuable  compari¬ 
sons  with  European  fiction  from  the  novella 
to  Defoe  and  Fielding,  and  translates  literarily 
four  stories  not  hitherto  translated.  Although 
the  colloquial  short  story  has  been  much  trans¬ 
lated  (Bishop  includes  a  bibliography),  this  is 
the  first  adequate  critical  study  and  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  general  student  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

G.  L.  Anderson 
New  Yorl(  University 

^  Francis  J.  Carmody.  The  Poetry  of  Yvan 
Goll.  Paris.  Caract^res.  1956.  210  pages. 
This  is  a  provocative  study  of  the  work  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  expres¬ 
sionist  era,  doubly  distinguished  because  of 
his  equal  competence  in  German  and  French 
verse.  Yvan  Goll  was  the  descendant  of  an  Al¬ 
satian  family,  and  so  it  may  be  claimed  that 
bilingual  expression  came  natural  to  him.  Most 
of  his  early  work  was  written  in  German, 
rhapsodic  in  form,  international  in  scope — 
public,  Whitmanesque  speech  in  the  best  sense. 
The  French  poems  he  wrote  after  he  had  set¬ 
tled,  in  1919,  in  Paris,  disclosed  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  verve  but,  at  the  same  time,  resources 
of  intimacy  and  fantasy  heretofore  unsuspected 
by  his  admirers.  In  1939  he  and  his  wife  Claire 
came  to  the  United  States  where  Yvan,  who 
continued  productive,  found  a  limited  but  all 
the  more  fervid  response  to  his  work — some 
critics  comparing  him  to  Apollinaire,  others 
to  Valery  Larbaud.  The  poet  died  in  February 
1950  of  leukemia. 

Carmody’s  study  is  a  carefully  documented 
and  thorough  piece  of  work  both  as  a  biog- 
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rap'hy  and  a  critique.  He  demonstrates  well 
the  restless  curiosity  of  Goll’s  mind,  which 
would  often  draw  its  inspiration  from  esoteric 
sources  (occultism,  the  tarot  pack)  and  con¬ 
sider  a  species  of  intellectual  alchemy  its  prop¬ 
er  mission.  The  book  ought  to  appeal  to  the 
numerous  friends  of  Yvan  Goll’s  writings  as 
well  as  win  the  poet  new  admirers. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Henry  Charles  Dufhn.  Amphibian.  A  Re¬ 
consideration  of  Browning.  London. 
Bowes  &  Bowes.  1956.  iv  317  pages. 
30/. 

For  the  specialist  and  lay  reader  alike  DulHn’s 
is  a  long-awaited  and  much-desired  book.  In 
the  hrst  comprehensive  study  of  Browning  and 
his  work  in  over  a  generation,  Dufhn  shows 
himself  to  be  a  brilliant  and  intuitively  per¬ 
ceptive  critic.  One  could  not  ask  for  a  better 
nor  a  more  detailed  examination  of  Brown¬ 
ing’s  lyric,  narrative,  and  didactic  poems  than 
the  one  contained  in  Amphibian.  The  author, 
who  sees  Browning  as  “a  force  of  nature,”  “a 
huge  formless  genius,”  reveals,  moreover,  how 
much  of  Browning’s  poetry  anticipates  that 
of  the  moderns  from  Hopkins  to  MacNeice 
and  dispels  the  rumors  once  and  for  all,  we 
hope,  that  the  poet’s  marriage  was  anything 
but  a  happy  one. 

Floyd  Zulu,  fr. 

New  Yorl(  University 

**  H.  Montgomery  Hyde,  ed.  The  Three 
Trials  of  Oscar  Wilde.  New  York.  Uni¬ 
versity  Books.  1956.  vii  -|-  384  pages  -|- 
17  plates.  $5. 

One  of  the  series.  Notable  British  Trials,  this 
book  was  first  published  in  England  in  1948. 
It  contains  the  verbatim  transcripts — with 
some  abridgments  and  paraphrasing  of  cer¬ 
tain  evidence — of  Wilde’s  prosecution  of  the 
Marquess  of  Queensberry  for  libel,  and  of  the 
playwright’s  two  subsequent  trials  under  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885. 

An  informative  Foreword  by  the  late  Sir 
Travers  Humphreys,  who  acted  as  a  Junior 
Counsel  for  Wilde  at  all  three  trials,  discusses 
the  drastic  change  in  the  law  effected  by  the 
Act  of  1885. 

H.  Montgomery  Hyde  has  written  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  interesting  Introduction  and 
has  included  six  appendices  on  topics  relative 
to  the  trials. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  whose  defense  of  the 
Marquess  has  long  been  cited  as  a  model  of 
clear,  ruthless  cross-examination,  appears  as 
a  man  having  a  measure  of  compassion.  Truly 


remarkable  was  the  savage  determination  with 
which  the  Crown,  led  by  Sir  Frank  Lockwood, 
the  Solicitor-General,  pressed  its  case  against 
Wilde  after  the  jury  at  the  second  trial  had 
failed  to  reach  agreement,  and  in  spite  of  pri¬ 
vate  pleas  by  Carson. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  Mary  E.  Knapp.  A  Checklist  of  Verse  by 
David  Garrick-  Charlottesville,  Va.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  Press.  1955.  69  pages. 
15. 

This  checklist  contains  479  titles  which  are 
divided  into  occasional  verse,  prologues  and 
epilogues,  theatrical  skits,  and  songs.  For  each 
title,  the  usual  information  given  is:  date,  lo¬ 
cation  of  autograph  or  transcript;  printings  in 
cightcenth<entury  newspapers  and  magazines 
as  well  as  in  subsequent  publications.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  made  accessible  by  indexes  both  of  first 
lines  and  of  persons  named  or  alluded  to  in 
Garrick's  verse. 

The  significant  contributions  to  Garrick 
scholarship  are:  the  establishing  of  many  dates 
from  correspondence,  internal  evidence,  and 
other  sources;  indication  of  many  titles  re¬ 
maining  unpublished;  correction  of  some  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  Garrick’s  work;  identifica¬ 
tion  of  numerous  persons  mentioned  by  Gar¬ 
rick;  consideration  of  variants;  addition  of 
new  Garrick  titles  on  the  basis  of  internal 
evidence.  Martha  O’Nan 

Millikin  University 

**  John  C.  Lapp.  Aspects  of  Racinian  Tra¬ 
gedy.  Toronto.  University  of  Toronto 
Press.  1955.  xi  -|-  195  pages.  $5. 

There  has  long  prevailed  a  notion  that  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  persons  cannot  attain  a  true  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Racine.  Recently  attempts  have 
been  made  to  dispel  this  notion.  With  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Professor  l..app’s  book,  it  may  well 
be  on  the  way  to  final  disappearance. 

Lapp  believes  that  if  the  English-speaking 
reader  is  provided  with  as  much  information 
about  Racine  as  he  has  of  ancient  dramatists 
and  Shakespeare,  he  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
French  dramatist  as  much  as  the  more  familiar 
ones.  To  understand  Racine,  one  must  know 
him.  To  make  this  understanding  possible, 
Lapp  has  chapters  on  Racine’s  use  of  dramatic 
themes,  the  classical  conventions  (such  as  the 
unities,  the  soliloquy,  the  confidant,  the  con¬ 
necting  of  scenes),  Racine’s  symbolism,  and 
the  essence  of  Racinian  tragedy. 

This  carefully  written,  well  documented 
volume  will  prove  useful  to  any  serious  student 
of  the  drama.  The  University  of  Toronto  Press 
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is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  publication  of  a 
very  attractive  book. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

R,  W.  B.  Lewis.  The  American  Adam:  In¬ 
nocence,  Tragedy,  and  Tradition  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Chicago.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  1955.  ix  -}-  205  pages. 
$5.50. 

In  this  beautifully  composed  book,  R.  W.  B. 
l^wis  develops  from  various  angles  the  image 
of  the  authentic  American  as  "a  figure  of 
heroic  innocence  and  vast  potentialities,  poised 
at  the  start  of  a  new  history.”  Addressing 
himself  chiefly  to  the  period  between  1820  and 
1860,  the  author  sees  the  thought  of  the  time 
as  a  series  of  dramatic  dialogues  involving  the 
“party  of  Hope” — writers  like  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau,  and  Whitman,  who  proclaimed  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  the  American  Adam;  the  “party  of 
Memory” — the  orthodox  Calvinists  who  nos¬ 
talgically  preached  the  fixed  legacy  of  corrup¬ 
tion;  and  the  “party  of  Irony” — represented  by 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  Henry  James,  whose 
deep  tragic  understanding  was  paradoxically 
fostered  by  the  optimism  of  their  contempo¬ 
raries. 

l^wis  dues  not  limit  himself  to  fiction  and 
(Kietry;  with  a  keen  social  awareness  reminis¬ 
cent  of  F.  O.  Matthicssen’s,  he  discusses  the 
leading  historians  (Bancroft  and  Parkman) 
and  theologians  (the  elder  James,  Theodore 
Parker,  and  Orestes  Brownson).  But  the  heart 
of  the  Ixxjk  deals  with  “the  narrative  image”: 
the  fictional  representation  of  the  American 
hero  as  a  second  Adam.  The  crucial  problems 
entailed  here  can  he  summed  up  in  one  ques¬ 
tion:  What  kind  of  psychological  or  moral 
change  is  possible  for  the  solitary  hero  who  is 
detached,  as  Whitman  put  it,  in  “measureless 
oceans  of  space”?  Insofar  as  Hawthorne  and 
Melville  solved  this  problem,  we  had,  so  Lewis 
cogently  maintains,  the  first  fulfilment  of  a 
genuinely  American  fiction. 

Roy  R.  Male,  fr. 
University  of  ()l(iahoma 

*  Marvin  Magalaner,  Richard  M.  Kain. 
Joyce:  The  Man,  the  Worh^,  the  Reputa¬ 
tion.  New  York.  New  York  University 
Press.  1956.  xi  -f-  377  pages. 

Magalaner  and  Kain  have  painstakingly  col¬ 
lected  all  the  scattered  criticism  of  Joyce  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on  and  have  abstracted 
phrases  which  display  each  critic’s  bent  with 
accuracy  and  jienetration.  They  also  mark  ob¬ 
vious  lapses  of  critical  judgment  and  point  out 
extremes  of  conflicting  opinion  while  them¬ 


selves  maintaining  a  reasonable  middle 
ground.  As  an  index  to  what  has  been  thought 
about  Joyce  and  his  work,  the  hook  is  a  must. 
But  one  finishes  it  aware  that  Joyce  is  still  a 
puzzling  and  exciting  mirror  in  which  every 
reader  finds  more  of  himself  than  certainty 
about  Joyce.  The  man  may  lurk  at  the  center 
of  his  literary  labyrinths,  hut  no  one  can  he 
sure  he  has  reached  him.  Is  Joyce  essentially 
naturalist  or  symbolist?  believer  or  agnostic? 
Dubliner  or  exile?  integrator  of  language  or 
its  destroyer?  writer  of  scandalous  personal 
confession  or  penman  of  mankind’s  inclusively 
inconsistent  reality?  To  such  questions  Maga¬ 
laner  and  Kain  furnish  many  answers  but  no 
answer.  Perhaps  the  essence  of  Joyce  is  that 
all  such  “or’s”  must  give  way  to  synthesizing 
“and’s.”  The  title  of  the  first  chapter,  “The 
Joyce  Enigma”  could  well  serve  for  the  whole. 

Edward  Murray  Claris 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

**  William  G.  Meader.  Courtship  in  Shal^e- 
speare.  Its  Relation  to  the  Tradition  of 
Courtly  Love.  New  York.  King’s  Crown. 
1954.  viii  -f-  2W)  pages.  $4. 

Those  who  have  avidly  followed  the  amatory 
adventures  of  characters  in  the  Arthurian  ro¬ 
mances,  in  C'haucer’s  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
and  in  Elizabethan  drama,  have  at  some  time 
raised  the  question,  “in  these  narratives  how 
is  the  convention  of  courtly  love  employed,  and 
what  is  its  significance?”  To  this  inquiry  Wil¬ 
liam  Mcadcr’s  work  is  a  pleasing  and  con¬ 
vincing  response. 

Accepting  the  principles  of  love-making  as 
practiced  in  the  court  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
as  codified  by  Andreas  Capellanus  about  1186, 
and  as  opposed  by  the  Church,  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  impact  of  the  convention  on  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama,  and  especially  its  influence  on 
Shakes{)eare.  Though  the  great  dramatist  ac¬ 
cepted  the  ideas  of  the  prevalent  middle<lass 
morality,  there  still  linger  in  his  dramas  nu¬ 
merous  and  unmistakable  reverberations  of 
that  baffling  but  human  institution,  “the  court 
of  love.” 

Joseph  H.  Marshburn 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

H.  J.  Oliver.  The  Problem  of  John  Ford. 
Melbourne.  University  Press  (New  York. 
Cambridge  University  Press).  1955.  vii  -|- 
146  pages.  $4.50. 

In  this  eminently  readable  yet  scholarly  re¬ 
assessment  Oliver  answers  (with  an  abundance 
of  support  for  his  contentions)  many  of  the 
“problems”  that  have  long  been  associated 
with  the  study  of  John  Ford.  He  first  shows 
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that  the  Ford  canon  docs  not  include  The 
Dul^e  of  Lerma  and  then  establishes  a  revised 
chronology  of  the  plays.  The  opinion  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  ’Tts  Pitty  is  Ford’s  best  play:  a 
tragedy  which  is  one  of  the  finest  outside 
Shakespeare.  Ford’s  real  contributions  to  the 
drama,  the  author  suggests,  arc  his  emphasis 
on  inquiry  and  analysis  and  his  treatment  of 
unusual  shades  of  emotion.  Had  the  play¬ 
wright  been  able  to  break  away  from  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  tradition  he 
might  have  created  a  new  and  purely  psycho¬ 
logical  drama.  The  book  is  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  seventeenth  century 
drama. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Arthur  L.  Scott,  ed.  Marh^  Twain:  Selected 
Criticism.  Dallas,  Texas.  Southern  Metho¬ 
dist  University  Press.  1955.  xii  -j-  289 
pages.  |5. 

The  thirty-odd  essays  in  this  volume  provide  a 
reasonably  representative  survey  of  Mark 
Twain  criticism  from  1867,  when  his  first 
book  of  sketches  appeared,  to  the  present  dec¬ 
ade.  As  a  body  of  critical  writing  it  is  not  too 
impressive.  Twain’s  free  and  easy  improvisa¬ 
tions  have  had  a  way  of  dividing  the  minds  of 
his  critics.  There  is  a  note  of  apology  in  the 
praise  of  his  warmest  admirers,  and  a  grudg¬ 
ing  recognition  of  genius  in  the  strictures  of 
his  severest  detractors. 

Most  of  the  critical  approaches  to  his  work 
find  a  place  in  this  collection.  Charles  Henry 
Webb,  as  early  as  1867,  exposed  the  moralist 
behind  the  humorist’s  mask;  Andrew  Lang  in 
1891  found  in  Hucl(leherry  Finn  the  great 
American  novel;  Freudian  biographers  in  the 
Twenties  busied  themselves  with  Twain’s 
frustrations;  leftist  critics  of  the  Thirties  saw 
him  as  economically  determined;  literary  his¬ 
torians  related  him  to  the  tradition  of  Western 
humor;  and  the  most  recent  commentators 
have  discovered  mythic  qualities  in  Tom  Saw¬ 
yer  and  Hucl(leberry  Finn. 

Victor  A.  Elconin 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  William  Shakespeare.  The  Tragedy  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  Jackson  J.  Campbell, 
ed.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University 
Press.  Rev.  ed.,  1956.  $1.50. 

This  revised  edition  has  roughly  the  same  for¬ 
mat  as  its  1927  original,  clear  print,  small  size, 
and  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket  of  a 
tweed  jacket,  although  a  bit  bulky  for  flannel. 

The  text  is  very  attractively  presented,  as 
close,  say  the  editors,  as  is  possible  to  the  orig¬ 


inal  form  of  the  play.  The  spelling  is  modern¬ 
ized,  except  in  those  cases  where  apparently 
the  old  spelling  imparted  a  flavor  desirable  to 
be  retained  (strooke  for  struck,  I,  2,  6).  The 
shortened  past  and  past  participle  ending  (’d) 
is  also  retained.  Glosses  and  notes  and  ap|>en- 
dices  are  held  to  the  minimum  essentials,  and 
this  is  all  to  the  good.  One  could  name  more 
than  a  few  textbook  versions  which  require  the 
reader’s  eye  to  leap  nimbly  from  text  to  foot¬ 
note  only  to  learn  that  “case  of  eyes’’  means 
eyesockets  and  might  be  a  pun  also. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  Robin  Skelton.  The  Poetic  Pattern.  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.  University  of  California  Press. 
1956.  X  -L  228  pages.  $L75. 

Minimizing  the  calculated  and  intellectual 
element  in  poetic  composition,  Skelton  de¬ 
velops  a  theory  of  poetry  based  upon  concepts 
from  psychology  and  anthropology  and  upon 
statements  by  contemfxirary  [K)cts  regarding 
the  nature  of  their  own  creative  processes.  His 
theory  sees  poetry  as  a  high — if  not  the  high¬ 
est — mode  of  perception  possible  for  man; 
poetry  is,  for  both  writer  and  reader,  a  way 
to  “the  perception  of  a  continuously  creative 
()ower,  of  the  essential  nature  of  man  in  Ciod, 
of  God  Himself.”  Adequately  documented 
and  lucidly  reasoned,  his  thesis  appears  sound, 
leaving  only  a  minimum  vulnerability  to  those 
who  would  assert  that  he  has  retreated  to  a 
position  where  argument  is  impossible. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman  fr. 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  DeWitt  T.  Starnes,  Ernest  William  Tal¬ 
bert.  Classical  Myth  and  Legend  in  Renais¬ 
sance  Dictionaries,  ('hapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
University  of  North  ('arolina  Press.  1955. 
vi  -f-  517  pages,  ill.  $7.50. 

The  authors  succeed  admirably  in  their  intent 
to  show  the  widespread  use  of  such  comficndia 
as  Calepine’s  Dictionarium  and  Ckxjper’s  Thes¬ 
aurus  by  Renaissance  scholars  and  artists,  even 
by  the  greatest  of  them.  Their  twelve  years  of 
study  for  the  book  have  given  us  exhaustive 
proof  that  these  writers  referred  to  some  com¬ 
pendium  for  mythological  knowledge  fully  as 
often  as  they  consulted  classical  works.  Often 
the  expression  used  by  Spenser  or  Jonson  is 
worded  more  closely  after  the  account  in  the 
lexicon  than  after  any  ancient  author;  and 
Spenser  even  combines  accounts  from  several 
lexicons.  Since  their  evidence  is  cumulative 
in  effect,  the  authors  are  careful  not  to  attach 
excessive  weight  to  single  instances  of  similar¬ 
ity;  and  they  seem  to  have  kept  in  mind  the 
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tea  change  which  gerat  artists  like  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare  effect  when  they  fuse  their  mate¬ 
rials  into  something  rich  and  strange.  Without 
belittling  the  direct  classical  heritage  of  men 
like  Jonson  and  Heywood,  the  authors  direct 
our  attention  to  a  source  of  classical  lore  for 
Renaissance  scholars  which,  though  far  from 
unknown  before,  has  only  now  been  evaluated 
in  detail. 

john  Paul  Pnuhard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  M.  Valkhoff.  Masterpieces  of  Old  French 
Literature,  johannesburg.  Witwatersrand 
University  Press.  1956.  162  pages,  ill.  15/. 
in  this  brief  but  excellent  discussion  of  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  works  of  Old  French  litera¬ 
ture  the  author’s  viewpoint  is  the  literary-aes¬ 
thetic  one.  The  book  is  intended  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  French  literature  as  well  as  for  the  in¬ 
terested  reader  and  amateur.  An  idea  of  the 
contents  may  be  gained  from  the  chapter  head¬ 
ings:  I.  Sacred  and  Didactic  Literature  (Life  of 
St.  Alexis),  II.  Epics  (Song  of  Roland  and 
Wagon  Raid  on  Nimes),  ill.  Romance  (Lance¬ 
lot),  IV.  Animal  Epic  and  Romance  of  the 
Rose.  V.  Lyric  Poetry  (Great  Testament),  VI. 
Drama  (Pathelin). 

In  addition  to  careful  analyses  of  these 
works.  Professor  Valkhoff  has  dealt  to  some 
extent  with  a  number  of  others,  displaying  a 
real  appreciation  of  their  literary  value  which 
he  successfully  conveys  to  the  reader.  Eight 
illustrations,  two  of  which  arc  in  color,  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  book.  A  well  chosen 
bibliographical  guide  and  a  complete  index 
give  this  book  added  usefulness.  Valkhoff,  a 
Hollander,  has  appropriately  included  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dutch  scholarship  in  the  held.  This 
very  readable  little  volume  is  plainly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Karl  G.  Bottle 
University  of  Wisconsin 

*  Emyr  Humphreys.  A  Man’s  Estate.  New 
York.  McCiraw-Hill.  1955.  279  pages. 
$3.75. 

Set  in  a  rural  village  of  the  author’s  native 
Wales,  this  novel  projects  a  local  environment 
and  provincial  characters  with  great  vivid¬ 
ness.  Its  strong  realism  stems,  however,  as 
much  from  an  authenticity  in  universalities  as 
in  particulars. 

llte  narrative,  one  of  absorbing  interest, 
concerns  the  return  of  a  coldly  rationalist 
young  university  student  to  his  native  village 
from  which  he  was  taken  as  an  infant  by  a 
frustrated  female  relative.  He  is  driven  to  re¬ 


turn,  against  his  inclination,  by  the  hope  of 
achieving  hnancial  independence  through 
claiming  his  inheritance.  He  hnds  his  family 
to  be  one  which  has  maintained  a  front  of 
hypocritical  respectability  behind  which  has 
seethed  emotional  tensions  resulting  in  sexual 
infidelity,  abortion,  petty  and  large  scale  theft, 
gnawing  jealousies,  frustrated  loves,  smoulder¬ 
ing  hates,  suicide,  even  murder.  Indeed  the 
novel  is  lifted  above  melodrama  only  by  Hum¬ 
phreys’s  skill  in  characterization  and  his  ar¬ 
tistry  in  revealing  human  emotion  as  it  is  ex¬ 
perienced  rather  than  as  it  is  manifested. 

The  author  employs  with  great  skill  the  de¬ 
vice  of  unfolding  his  situation  through  first 
[)erson  accounts  of  four  of  his  major  charac¬ 
ters  speaking  in  turn.  The  result  is  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  complexity  of  human  nature  as 
revealed  in  human  relationships,  even  among 
relatively  simple  men  and  women. 

The  novel,  Humphreys’s  fifth  (the  second 
to  be  published  in  the  United  States),  pro¬ 
vides  impressive  support  for  the  claim  that  its 
author  is  “one  of  the  finest  British  novelists 
writing  today.’’ 

Hubert  W.  Smith 
U tah  State  Agricultural  College 

**  Fernando  Namora.  Mountain  Doctor.  Do¬ 
rothy  Ball,  tr.  London.  Kimber.  1956.  200 
pages.  18/. 

Drawing  on  dealings  with  crafty  and  suspi¬ 
cious  peasants,  gypsies,  and  quacks  as  a  young, 
idealistic  practitioner,  Namora  portrays  man¬ 
ners  and  people  in  stark  yet  sympathetic 
sketches  which  made  his  reputation  in  Portu¬ 
gal;  the  newness  of  the  approach,  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  observation,  and  the  strong,  well  com¬ 
posed  language  contrasted  with  the  crudely 
written,  thesis<onscious  fiction  of  other  Por¬ 
tuguese  writers  of  social  significance.  The 
third,  enlarged  edition  of  Retalhos  da  vida  de 
urn  medico  ( 1952)  furnished  the  text  for  Doro¬ 
thy  Ball’s  excellent  translation.  Black  and 
white  photographs  of  Central  Portugal  happily 
reinforce  the  realism  of  the  talcs.  At  last  a 
new  Portuguese  novelist  has  become  accessible 
in  English;  within  months  the  first  edition  was 
exhausted. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  T.  S.  Eliot.  The  Cultivation  of  Christmas 
Trees.  London.  Faber  &  Faber.  1954.  2/. 
Stephen  Spender.  Sirmione  Peninsula. 
London.  Faber  &  Faber.  1954.  2/. 

Faber  and  Faber  has  started  a  new  series  of 
Ariel  Poems.  However,  these  arc  expensive 
items.  T.  S.  Eliot’s  poem  is  thirty-four  lines 
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and  an  illustration  by  David  Jones  accompa¬ 
nies  it,  while  Stephen  Spender  offers  only 
twenty-nine  lines.  Eliot’s  poem  is  somewhat 
sentimental  and  does  not  have  the  objectivity 
of  most  of  his  works,  and  Spender’s  poem  is  an 
emotional  one;  he  has  usually  been  at  his  best 
in  this  vein.  In  general  one  can  say  that  these 
two  poems  are  not  above  average  for  their 
authors.  Frederic  Fleisher 

Stocl(holm 

*  Egon  F.  Kunz,  ed.  Hungarian  Poetry. 

Sydney.  Pannonia.  1955.  158  pages.  $3. 
There  are  critics  who  consider  poetry  the  rich¬ 
est  manifestation  of  the  Hungarian  creative 
spirit.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  uneasiness 
that  Hungarians  feel  when  they  encounter 
foreign  renderings  of  Hungarian  poems.  Hun¬ 
garian  Poetry,  selected  and  edited  by  Egon  F. 
Kunz,  is  an  encouraging  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  the  original  works.  The  translations  by  R. 
Bonnerjea,  Sir  John  Bowring,  E.  D.  Butler, 
H.  Curwen,  W.  Jaffray,  W.  Kirkconnel,  W.  N. 
Loew,  C.  P.  Sanger,  C.  H.  Wright,  and  the 
editor  of  the  hook  reveal  technical  skill,  hut 
several  are  on  a  pedestrian  level.  Nonetheless, 
the  volume  is  enjoyable  and  is  primarily  rec¬ 
ommended  to  those  who  wish  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Hungarian 
letters.  The  editor’s  introduction,  briefly  out¬ 
lining  the  background,  growth,  and  fulfilment 
of  the  Hungarian  creative  spirit  in  the  sphere 
of  poetry,  and  the  glossary,  notes,  biographies, 
and  index  should  be  useful  to  foreign  readers 
as  references  which  give  if  not  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  at  least  a  sufficiently  informative  picture 
of  the  history  of  f  lungarian  poetry. 

Joseph  Remenyi  (f) 
Western  Reserve  University 

Justo  P.  Toletino.  Why  I  Came  and  Other 

Poems.  Manila,  P.  1.  1954.  105  pages. 

A  native  of  Kalibo,  “more  self-made  and  self- 
taught  than  school -bred,’’  and  now  a  student 
of  journalism  in  the  Far  Eastern  University, 
and  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Census,  Justo  To¬ 
letino  has  collected  eighty  of  his  |X)ems  in 
English,  as  another  volume  of  the  increasing 
literary  production  of  the  Philippines. 

Some  poems  deal  with  love,  others  with  re¬ 
ligion,  but  the  most  original  and  interesting 
poetry  grew  out  of  his  experiences  in  the  re¬ 
sistance  movement  in  Panay.  Originally  they 
circulated  in  mimeograph,  and  a  few  have 
appeared  in  Manila  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  They  include  descriptions  of  Japanese 
atrocities  in  Kalibo  and  elegies  to  Aklan  guer¬ 
rillas  and  their  leaders.  Typical  of  the  poet’s 
good  and  bad  qualities  are  “Three  Sonnets  for 


G.  l.’s  and  Pin-Up  Girl,’’  and  “Umbelina." 

In  general,  Toletino  is  most  successful  in  his 
unrhymed  works.  Rhyming  sometimes  forces 
him  into  untrue  consonance  and  quaint,  but 
un-English,  constructions.  Some  of  his  best 
are  “Grave  Diggers,’’  “Ode  to  (leneral  Mac- 
Artbur,’’  and  the  satirical  “Philippines  in 
1946."  A  preface  by  Romin  A.  de  la  Cruz  and 
a  final  statement  about  the  author  complete 
this  attractive  paper-bound  volume. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

*  (Jeorge  McTurnan  Kahin.  The  Asian- 
AJrican  Conjerence.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell 
University  Press.  1956.  vii  -f-  88  pages.  $2. 
In  April,  1955,  representatives  of  twenty-nine 
nations  met  in  Bandung,  Indonesia.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  promote  economic,  cultural,  and 
political  cooperation  among  the  states  of  Asia 
and  Africa  and  to  consider  problems  of  special 
interest  to  Asian  and  African  peoples.  This 
book  gives  a  brief  but  informative  account  of 
the  Conference’s  work  and  significance.  The 
author  correctly  emphasizes  the  educational 
function  of  the  Conference  and  the  concilia¬ 
tory  attitude  taken  by  Communist  China’s 
delegation.  An  appendix  which  includes 
speeches  and  statements  by  Nehru,  Soekarno, 
Chou  En-lai  as  well  as  the  final  communique 
of  the  Conference  enhances  the  value  of  the 
book  both  for  the  layman  and  the  scholar. 

Rufus  G.  Hall.  Jr. 

University  oj  OJ^lahoma 

**  Jean-Pierre  Barricelli,  I.«o  Weinstein. 
Ernest  Chausson.  The  Composer’s  Lije 
and  Worlds.  Norman,  Okla.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1955.  xiii  -}-  241  pages, 
ill.  14. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Ernest  Chaus¬ 
son,  who  despite  a  small  production  due  to  his 
premature  death,  has  entered  the  so<alled 
standard  repertoire  with  a  few  compositions, 
would  have  passed  unnoticed  but  for  this  study 
of  his  life  and  works. 

Chausson’s  existence  was  without  great 
events.  As  a  son  of  wealthy  parents  he  was 
spared  the  material  difficulties  so  frequent 
with  composers.  His  inner  life,  however,  was 
beset  with  the  problems  of  self-expression  of  a 
sensitive  and  intelligent  man  who  constantly 
tried  to  reach  the  highest  ideals  of  his  art. 

The  two  authors  have  given  a  well  docu¬ 
mented  account  of  the  personality  of  Chausson 
and  his  time.  A  competent  short  analysis  of 
the  works  concludes  the  meritorious  book. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 
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**  Walden  P.  Boyle.  Central  and  Flexible 
Staging:  A  New  Theatre  in  the  Mahjng. 
Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of  California 
Press.  1956.  ix  -}-  117  pages,  ill.  f?. 
Central  and  Flexible  Staging  compares  the  two 
methods  of  staging  for  producing  groups  un¬ 
able  to  find  or  afford  a  conventional  theater. 
The  text,  thoroughly  developed  and  well  illus¬ 
trated,  is  completely  understandable  from  the 
layman’s  point  of  view.  It  points  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  of  both 
styles  of  production.  A  historical  discussion 
of  the  development  of  arena  theater  from 
peephole  playhouse  is  given,  but  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  flexible  theater,  a  concept  lying 
somewhere  between,  are  stressed.  Choice  of 
play  and  solutions  of  technical  problems  are 
covered  in  this  clear  plea  for,  and  guide  to, 
flexibility. 

Kathleen  Suggs 
Norman,  Ot(la. 

**  B.  Ifunningher.  The  Origin  of  the  Thea¬ 
ter.  The  Hague.  Nijhoff.  1955.  HI  pages 
-j-  23  plates.  14.50  fl. 

This  beautifully  produced  book  refutes  the 
theory  of  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  dramatic 
art.  In  his  careful  documentation  the  author 
shows  how  in  pre-literate  societies  the  theater 
emerges  from  the  ritual.  No  fault  can  be  found 
with  the  ex|)ression  of  the  theory  but  it  is  so 
well  known,  so  over-documented,  and  so 
well  proven  that  erecting  a  strawman  to  be 
knocked  over  seems  slightly  out  of  place.  For 
decades  now,  in  fact,  for  centuries,  nobody 
has  ever  seriously  maintained  that  the  theater 
as  we  know  it  today  depended  on  and  stem¬ 
med  from  the  medieval  plays. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author’s  erudite  studies 
have  not  led  him  to  develop  a  more  basic  and, 
sociologically  or  psychologically,  more  perti¬ 
nent  hypothesis.  The  illustrations,  the  index, 
the  notes,  the  whole  scholarly  apparatus  indi¬ 
cate  the  discrepancy  between  the  aim  and  the 
deed  The  book  itself,  however,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  addition  to  the  English  language  series  of 
the  Dutch  publishing  house,  which  should 
doubtless  find  recognition  in  academic  circles 
in  this  country. 

Joseph  //.  Runzel 
New  Yor/^,  N.  Y. 

**  H.  J.  Paton.  The  Modern  Predicament.  A 
Study  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1955.  405  pages.  |5.25. 
To  aid  laymen  in  their  quest  to  develop  a 
meaningful  philosophy  of  life  in  the  midst  of 
modern  scientific  skepticism,  Paton  concerns 
himself  with  a  discussion  of  natural  theology. 


Starting  with  the  facts  of  religious  experience, 
he  attempts  to  establish  the  consistent  norms 
which  help  men  determine  the  nature,  value, 
and  justification  of  religion  in  their  lives.  The 
central  concern  of  the  book  is  to  show  the 
incompatibilities  between  the  spheres  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  religion,  the  limitations  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view,  and  the  necessary  relation¬ 
ship  between  science  and  religion.  After  dis¬ 
missing  the  vetoes  from  logical  positivists  and 
Barthians  over  the  impossibility  of  his  pur¬ 
suit,  his  endeavor  is  to  examine  traditional 
metaphysical  and  moral  arguments  about 
“reality”  to  determine  their  relationships  to 
religious  experience  and  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

The  great  value  of  the  book  is  its  emphasis 
that  Philosophy  of  Religion  sees  religious  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  whole,  involving  cognitive,  cona¬ 
tive,  aesthetic-moral  man;  demanding  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  norms  which  religion  must  fol¬ 
low  to  be  genuine;  and  insisting  that  these 
norms  be  tested  in  living. 

Paton  carefully  presents  the  argumentation 
from  divergent  views  ranging  from  positivism 
to  mysticism,  but  his  task  is  to  bring  these 
views  into  focus  so  that  man  may  find  his  way 
toward  overcoming  the  modern  predicament 
of  understanding  the  relevance  of  ancient  re¬ 
ligious  truths  in  a  scientific  world. 

/.  Clayton  Feaver 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  A.  J.  Boekraad.  The  Personal  Conquest  of 
Truth,  According  to  /.  H.  Newman.  Lou¬ 
vain.  Nauwelaerts.  1955.  327  paees.  80 
Bel.  fr. 

Originally  presented  as  a  dissertation  for  the 
Doctorate  in  Philosophy  at  the  Gregoriana,  the 
Pontifical  University  in  Rome,  this  work 
stands  in  the  rich  Newman  literature  in  a 
category  by  itself.  The  author’s  sound  schol¬ 
arship  and  careful  phenomenological  method 
preserve  him  from  the  pitfalls  of  facile  general¬ 
izations  and  forced  systematization.  He  has 
heeded  the  words  of  caution  uttered  by  New¬ 
man  himself:  “We  class  men  in  masses  .  .  ., 
we  generalize  and  lay  down  laws  ...  as  if 
they  were  the  real  things.  .  .  .”  We  forget 
“that  every  being  in  that  great  concourse  is 
his  own  centre  .  .  .,  he  must  live  with  himself 
for  ever.  He  has  a  depth  within  him  un¬ 
fathomable,  an  infinite  abyss  of  existence.” 

It  is  no  great  surprise,  then,  that  Boekraad 
points  out  accurately  and  convincingly  the 
areas  of  contact  in  Newman’s  thinking  and 
writing  with  the  contemporary  philosophies  of 
existence,  with  personalism  and  phenomenol¬ 
ogy,  some  of  whose  basic  tenets  he  anticipated. 
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And  we  can  easily  see  how  and  why  such  lean¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  an  eminent  Catholic  theolo¬ 
gian  and  philosopher  at  that  particular  time 
gave  rise  to  all  kinds  of  misunderstandings  and 
misinterpretations.  After  all,  rationalism  on 
the  one  side  and  fideism  on  the  other  were 
firmly  entrenched  and  almost  fanatically  pro¬ 
fessed,  and  Newman’s  critique  of  abstract 
formal  logic  was  strikingly  revolutionary. 

A  large  section  of  the  work  deals  specifically 
with  the  main  ideas  and  concepts  in  T he  Gram¬ 
mar  of  Assent,  Newman’s  most  significant 
philosophical  treatise,  which,  according  to 
Boekraad,  is  “a  great  commentary  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  saying  in  the  ’Apologia’  that  to  a  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  mind  ‘there  is  no  medium  in 
true  philosophy  between  Atheism  and  Catho¬ 
licity.’  ” 

It  becomes  likewise  evident  that  long  before 
Dilthey,  Rickert,  and  Nietzsche,  the  great 
Cardinal  visualized  and  defined  the  essential 
differences  between  the  natural  sciences  and 
the  Geisteswissenschaften  and,  incidentally, 
advanced  valid  and  potent  arguments  against 
that  “scientism”  and  “nominalism”  which 
many  decades  later  emerged  in  the  form  of 
logical  positivism. 

Space  does  not  permit  even  indicating  the 
rich  thematic  structure  of  Roekraad’s  work. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Newman  is  here  present¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  philosophic 
synthesis,  as  an  embodiment  and  advocate  of 
“living  knowledge,”  for  whom  the  rejection 
of  truth  as  a  whole  entails  wilful  or  unwitting 
self-destruction:  “It  must  be  either  integral 
realism,  or  the  most  absolute  nihilism.  There 
is  no  medium  between  these  in  consistent 
philosophy.”  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

^  Arthur  Waley.  The  Nine  Songs:  A  Study 
of  Shamanism  in  Ancient  China.  New 
York.  Grove  (I.ondon.  Allen  8c  Unwin). 
1 956.  64  pages.  S  i. 

Arthur  Waley’s  latest  volume  contains  transla¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  most  obscure  noetry  in 
Chinese  literature,  the  “Nine  Songs  (Chiu-I^o) 
from  the  “Elegies  of  Ch’u”  (Ch'u  tz'u).  At¬ 
tributed  to  Ch’ii  Yiian,  a  minister  of  the 
state  of  Ch’u  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  they 
appear  to  be  ritual  songs  associated  with  sha- 
manistic  rites  in  which  the  shaman  invites  in 
sexual  terms  possession  by  a  deity.  The  attri¬ 
bution  of  obviously  liturgical  pieces  to  a  person 
of  even  doubtful  historicity  is  no  longer  gen¬ 
erally  held,  except  by  the  mcxlern  Chinese 
critic,  Kuo  Mo-jo,  who  has  made  of  Ch’ii 
Yiian  a  culture  hero  for  Communist  China. 
Their  inclusion  in  the  Ch’ii  Yiian  canon  may 


stem  from  his  revision  of  them  or  merely  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  products  of  his  native 
state.  In  any  case,  their  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tion  as  allegorical  pleas  of  the  rejected  minister 
to  his  king  is  no  longer  tenable. 

It  is  as  incantations  that  Waley  translates 
the  nine  poems,  conveying  with  his  special 
gift  for  translation  an  impression  of  their 
wealth  of  persuasive,  exotic  detail  and  exuber¬ 
ant  diction.  Sinologists  may  argue  with  some 
of  his  interpretations  of  obscure  passages  or 
his  assigning  portions  of  a  poem  to  either  the 
shaman  or  the  deity,  but  all  will  agree  that  his 
readings  have  the  virtue  of  readily  making 
sense  in  unstilted,  yet  dignified  English  verse. 
Ixst  this  seem  to  tie  damning  with  faint  praise, 
we  might  compare  a  couplet  from  the  transla¬ 
tion  recently  issued  by  the  Foreign  language 
Press  in  Peking  (Li  Sao  and  Other  Poems  of 
Chu  Yuan,  1953): 

My  Wish,  like  plucking  Ivy  from  the  Strciims, 
From  WikhIs  desiring  Wnter-lilies  seem*, 
with  Waley’s  version: 

(3an  one  pluck  tree-creepers  in  the  water 

Can  one  gather  water-lilies  from  the  bought  of  a  tree? 

In  addition  to  notes  designed  for  the  special¬ 
ist  and  a  commentary  on  each  poem  for  the 
general  reader,  Waley  has  introduced  his 
translations  with  a  survey  of  the  chief  refer¬ 
ences  to  shamans  in  Chinese  records  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  “Nine  Songs”  as  expressions  of 
the  shamanistic  cult,  an  introduction  which 
should  interest  students  of  comparative  re¬ 
ligion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  {xierns  them¬ 
selves  which,  as  a  new  sficcies  of  rhapsodic 
lyricism,  distinct  from  that  of  the  earliest 
sfiecimens  of  Chinese  poetry  in  The  Hool(  of 
Songs,  command  general  interest. 

fohn  L.  His  hop 
Boston,  Mass. 

**  Simon  Kuznets,  Wilbert  E.  Moore,  |o- 
seph  I.  Spengler,  eds.  Economic  Growth: 
Brazil,  India,  fapan.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke 
University  Press.  1955.  xiii  -|-  613  pages. 
This  book  is  the  result  of  a  cooperative  effort 
of  various  committees  united  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Simon  Kuznets  of  johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  seventeen  contributors  to  this 
extensive  study  are  scholars  of  many  academic 
institutions  of  the  United  States  and  India 
and  also  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  countries  dealt  with  are  Brazil,  India, 
and  Japan.  The  Ixxik  consists  of  three  parts, 
treating  always  one  of  the  alxive  mentioned  na¬ 
tions.  The  topics  covered  are:  (a)  Agricul¬ 
tural,  Industrial,  and  Related  Economic 
Trends;  (b)  Demographic  Factors  and  Eco- 
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notnic  Growth;  (c)  Social  Structure,  the  State, 
and  Economic  Growth.  An  index  makes  this 
work  useful  as  a  reference  work.  Missing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  bibliography.  Another  shortcoming 
is  that  the  study  generally  leads  up  only  to  the 
year  1950,  in  two  articles  dealing  with  Japan 
only  to  1938.  India  is  generally  treated  as  the 
former  British  dominion. 

Nevertheless,  this  work  is  full  of  interesting 
material,  in  particular  for  the  scholar  of  eco¬ 
nomic  history  who  is  interested  in  Brazil, 
Japan,  and  India. 

Armin  E.  Mrucl( 
Morgan  State  College 

•  Robert  Ezra  Park.  Society.  Glencoe,  Ill. 
Free  Press.  1955.  358  pages.  $5. 

Tliis  is  the  third  and  final  volume  of  Robert 
E.  Park’s  papers.  Herein  are  presented  twenty- 
one  of  his  papers  published  between  1918  and 
1942.  Included  are  important  articles  and  pref¬ 
aces  to  books  which  are  just  as  apropos  today 
as  when  they  were  first  written.  As  a  whole, 
these  papers  attest  Park’s  scholarship  and  wide 
range  of  information  and  interest  in  sociologi¬ 
cal  matters.  The  volume  is  divided  into  three 
main  sections  covering  materials  on  Collective 
Behavior,  News  and  Opinion,  and  Sociology 
and  Modern  Society.  TTiis  book  should  be  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  all  students  of  the  social 
sciences.  Henry  Angelino 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  ed.  The  Caribbean:  Its 
Culture.  Gainsville,  Fla.  University  of 
Florida  Press.  1955.  xxvi  -f-  277  pages.  $4. 
As  discussed  in  this  “good  neighbor’’  sympo¬ 
sium,  the  Caribbean  area  includes  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela 
as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
volume  is  the  published  report  of  the  Fifth 
Annual  Conference  on  the  Caribbean  Area 
held  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  December, 
1954.  It  consisu  of  an  introduction  by  A.  Cur¬ 
tis  Wilgus,  the  director  of  the  Inter-American 
Studies  Program  of  the  host  institution,  which 
traces  the  historical  development  of  universities 
in  the  area,  and  twenty  papers  by  other  compe¬ 
tent  authorities  on  Caribbean  art,  music,  dra¬ 
ma,  literature,  education,  religion,  and  cul¬ 
tural  concepts.  Max  L.  Moorhead 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Francis  R.  Preveden.  A  History  of  the 
Croatian  People.  I:  Prehistory  and  Early 
Period  until  1197  A.D.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1955.  xvi  -(-  134  2<ol. 
pages  -f-  64  plates  -}-  2  maps.  $7.50. 

The  Croatians  are  one  of  those  European  peo¬ 


ples  who  have  gone  through  their  evolution 
without  having  been  taken  notice  of  by  the 
historical  trends,  although  they  have  played 
their  part  in  history.  Those  of  them  who  are 
equipped  with  national  pride  and  conscious¬ 
ness  feel  as  if  they  had  been  pushed  aside,  and 
so  they  did  not  get  a  fair  deal  when  world  set¬ 
tlements  of  great  importance  occurred,  mainly 
because  few  persons  outside  Croatia  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  them.  Thus  they  had  to  remove 
the  veil  covering  their  past  achievements  and 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  they  deserve  a  fair 
share. 

It  is  true  that  following  World  War  One 
due  consideration  was  taken  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  Croats  when  the  Yugoslav  kingdom  was 
formed  and  was  called  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  (initialed:  SHS) 
but  actually  the  Serbs  were  the  rulers,  the 
Croats  the  rebels.  Men  like  Raditch  and  Dr. 
Machek  had  to  suffer  much;  the  former  was 
among  other  Croats  assassinated,  the  latter 
jailed.  So  the  Croats  did  not  consider  Yugo¬ 
slavia  as  their  country. 

The  Serbs,  the  leading  Slavs  in  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  were  in  a  better  position  to  talk  to  the 
world  due  to  their  long  contacts  with  Russia 
with  whom  they  had  ties  of  religion,  common 
cause  against  the  Turkish  Empire,  culture 
(the  same  alphabet),  and  so  the  Croats  felt 
handicapped  by  the  Serbs.  In  order  to  change 
these  conditions,  the  Croats  felt  that  the  world 
had  to  learn  about  them.  There  are  few  peo¬ 
ple  who  could  do  such  a  job  more  succesfully 
than  the  present  author,  fie  is  well  equipped 
with  literature,  language,  history,  and  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  Croats — and  other  Slavs,  as  can 
be  seen  from  this  volume.  He  reaches  far  out 
to  show  the  role  played  by  the  Croatians  from 
the  time  of  ancient  history. 

This  volume  contains  much  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  used  by  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  by  the  scholar.  There  are  beautiful  il¬ 
lustrations  on  the  Croatians  and  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  readers  of  his  work  will  be  looking 
forward  to  reading  the  publications  on  this  in¬ 
teresting,  though  quite  unknown  people, 
which  will  follow. 

Charles  Sass 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  Joseph  Tenenbaum.  Race  and  Reich:  The 

Story  of  an  Epoch.  New  York.  Twayne. 

1956.  xvi  -|-  554  pages.  $7.50. 

A  one-volume  chronicle  of  the  systematic  ex¬ 
tinction  of  various  Euru}x;an  minorities  by  the 
fiermans  has  been  a  long-standing  need.  The 
book  at  hand  fills  it  in  part  by  giving  a  thor¬ 
ough  account  of  (German  depredations  against 
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the  Jews.  It  is  well  documented,  the  account 
detailed  without  being  wordy,  the  author  ex¬ 
plicit  without  being  garrulous. 

The  main  defect  of  the  book  is  its  point  of 
departure.  The  first  chapter  abounds  in  cliche, 
both  tired  and  discredited,  about  “German 
(Prussian)  nationalism.”  “The  tragedy  was 
that  Germany  was  united  not  by  humanitari- 
anism  or  egalitarian  slogans,  but  by  the  sword 
of  Prussian  militarism,"  according  to  the  writ¬ 
er.  Were  he  more  conversant  with  history  he 
would  realize  that  in  the  making  of  every  state 
and  every  nation  the  sword  played  a  crucial 
role. 

Next,  the  author  attempts  to  make  a  case  for 
anti-Semitism  as  a  German  tradition.  The 
fact  that  prejudice  against  the  Jews  was  nur¬ 
tured  by  the  writings  of  a  Gobineau  does  not 
lead  him  to  the  discovery  that  anti-Semitism  in 
France,  for  instance,  was  far  more  virulent 
during  the  1880’s  and  90’$  than  it  was  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Austria  (from  whence  Hitler  came) 
and  Russia  witnessed  outrages  and  pogroms. 
Germany  did  not. 

Tlie  basic  point,  which  unfortunately  es¬ 
capes  Tenenbaum,  is  that  anti-Semitism  was 
carried  to  gruesome  extremes  in  a  country  in 
which  it  had  not  been  notably  at  home.  And 
what  is  of  greater  concern:  Civilization,  as  we 
know  it,  could  under  the  whip-lashes  of  the 
demagogue  crumble  overnight  and  give  way 
to  an  unrestrained  orgy  of  bloodlust  and  sad¬ 
ism.  The  conclusion  of  Race  and  Reich,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  not  to  be  that  the  Germans  have 
somehow  proved  inherently  inferior.  The  aw¬ 
ful  moral  decay  of  the  German  nation  in  the 
twentieth  century  can  but  produce  one  morti¬ 
fying  thought  among  all  Western  nations; 
There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I. 

Hans  A.  Schmitt 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Alan  Campbell-Johnson. The  Malt¬ 
ing  of  a  Statesman.  New  York.  Ives  Wash¬ 
burn,  Inc.  2nd  ed.,  1955.  x  -}■  ^06  pages 
-|-  16  plates.  $5. 

The  author,  himself  a  noted  politician,  is  well 
equipped  for  the  difficult  task  of  writing  a 
biography  of  a  statesman  still  in  office.  This 
book — a  complete  re-writing  of  an  earlier  bi¬ 
ography  of  Eden — gives  in  sparse,  discreet  yet 
sufficiently  informative  terms  a  personal  ac¬ 
count  of  Eden’s  life  from  childhood  to  his 
second  marriage,  as  well  as  an  interesting  out¬ 
line  of  his  diplomatic  career  which  well-nigh 
resembles  a  world-history  of  the  last  three 
decades.  The  author  covers  this  vast  material 
with  great  selectiveness  and  a  clarity  of  style 
which  appeals  to  the  interest  of  laymen  and 


scholars.  Tliough  Campbell-Johnson  expresses 
his  admiration  for  Eden’s  achievements,  he 
never  loses  his  objectivity,  including  also  less 
favorable  criticisms.  It  may  thus  be  called  a 
well-balanced,  informative  account,  its  author, 
in  Churchill’s  words:  “Mr.  liden’s  able  biogra¬ 
pher.” 

Margareta  /.  HaacJ(e 

Western  State  College 

**  Frances  Winwar.  Wingless  Victory.  New 
York.  Harper.  1956.  x  +  374  pages.  $5. 
By  the  author’s  own  admission  this  is  not  a 
definitive  biography  of  D’Annunzio  and  Duse. 
Yet  the  reader  may  well  ask  how  much  else 
is  there  to  know?  That  is,  of  course,  if  he  is 
not  already  sated  with  the  fabulae  amoris  that 
have  been  told  and  retold  about  the  actress  and 
the  Italian  Don  Juan.  Winwar,  as  always, 
writes  interestingly  and  well.  What  else  is  to 
be  expected  from  perhaps  the  best  of  ail  popu¬ 
lar  biographers?  But  need  any  more  really 
be  said  about  D’Annunzio,  Duse,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  “mad,  bad,  sad”  figures  that  abound  in 
Wingless  Victory?  I  don’t  think  so. 

Floyd  Zulu,  fr. 

New  Yorl{  University 

*  E.  Merrill  Root.  Collectivism  on  the  Cam¬ 
pus.  New  York.  Devin-Adair.  1955.  xii  -+- 
403  pages.  $5. 

7’his  is  another  attack  by  the  “new”  American 
intellectual  far-Right — sometimes  called  the 
radical  conservatives — based  on  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  Congressional  hearing  records 
showing  that  Communists,  alleged  Commun¬ 
ists  (5th  Amendment  testifiers),  fellow  trav¬ 
elers,  and  collectivist  liberals  (New  Dealers, 
Fair  Dealers,  and  sympathizers  with  extreme 
academic  freedom)  have  existed  in  recent  years 
on  American  campuses.  The  author,  professor 
at  Earlham  College  and  one  of  America’s  rec¬ 
ognized  poets,  also  claims  that  the  alx)ve  [ar¬ 
sons  have  exerted  a  dominant  influence  on  the 
minds  of  students,  colleagues,  and  administra¬ 
tors.  More  seriously,  he  charges  that  the  lilv 
erals  as  well  as  other  leftists  have  often  been 
very  illiberal  toward  the  aggressive  rightists. 
He  cites  instances  in  which  the  latter,  both 
students  and  faculty  members,  have  been  un¬ 
fairly  graded  or  pressured  from  their  positions 
by  the  liberals  and  leftists.  This  is  a  serious 
charge  and,  although  some  of  the  evidence  is 
colored  and  slanted,  there  is  enough  of  it  that 
seems  sufficiently  substantiated  to  make  fair- 
minded  liberals  look  honestly  at  their  actions 
and  put  their  own  house  in  order. 

On  the  other  hand.  Root  is  not  consistent  in 
his  views.  He  is  against  statism  in  terms  of  ex- 
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tensive  government  regulation  of  business  and 
cultural  control  of  individualists;  he  is  not 
against  statism  in  its  nationalistic  expression 
or  in  its  action  in  driving  leftists  of  ail  shades 
from  positions  of  influence  or  from  jobs  them¬ 
selves.  But  his  chief  error  is  his  belief  that 
the  liberal  collectivists  and  their  left-wing 
associates  have  Ixen  a  dominant  influence  in 
molding  academic  thinking. 

This  is  not  true,  and  he  does  not  prove  it  so. 
The  more  significant  truth  is  that  the  contem¬ 
porary  mind  is  not  stimulated  to  think  funda¬ 
mentally  afxjut  fxilitics,  economics,  education, 
art,  religion,  literature,  or  philosophy.  Instead 
of  leftist  thinkers  taking  over  our  faculties 
and  controlling  the  student  minds,  it  has  Ixen 
the  professional  teachers  of  practical  “know 
how”  who  have  done  so.  The  fact  is — and  a 
poet,  of  all  people,  ought  to  know  this — 
that  under  the  influence  of  a  materialistic 
value  system,  universities  lx>th  here  and  in 
Russia  no  longer  turn  out  many  cultured  peo¬ 
ple.  They  turn  out  so<alled  practical  people. 
It  is  not  0>mmunist  collectivism  which  has 
captured  the  mind  in  American  colleges,  hut 
non-humane,  industrial,  commercial,  collectiv¬ 
ist  ideals  and  goals.  And  for  these  Root  may 
thank  our  business-oriented  culture  and  lead¬ 
ership  rather  than  Marx. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Ronald  Hilton,  ed.  Handbook,  of  Hispanic 
Source  Materials  and  Research  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Stanford,  ('alif.  Stanford  University 
Press.  2nd  ed.,  1956.  448  pages.  $10. 
Hispanic  scholars  will  lie  pleased  to  find  this 
valuable  source  hook  available  to  them  again. 
First  published  in  Canada  in  1942,  under  the 
title  of  Handbook  of  Hispanic  Source  Materi¬ 
als  in  the  United  States  of  .America,  it  soon 
went  out  of  print.  The  present  edition  brings 
source  material  up  to  (Jate  as  of  January  I, 
1956.  Those  familiar  with  the  first  edition 
will  recall  that  the  source  material  listed  in- 
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We  cannot  refrain  fr<Mn  calling  attention  to  a 
tplendid  special  number  of  Cuadernos.  Long  a  meeting 
ground  for  the  most  illustrious  names  among  those 
who  write  in  the  Spanish  language,  Cuadernos  has  de- 
viKed  its  No.  19  to  Latin  American  culture  in  order, 
as  Eduardo  Santm  explains  in  hu  prefatory  article, 
that  the  world  may  know  and  appreciate  the  cultural 


eludes  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
social  sciences.  Only  exceptional  collections 
of  the  natural  sciences  are  included.  Hispanists 
throughout  the  world  will  be  ever  grateful  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Ronald  Hilton  for  his 
many  contributions  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
in  the  field  of  Hispanics.  The  reviewer,  like 
the  author,  holies  that  the  present  work  will  be 
renewed  and  revised  periodically. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  C.  Malcolm  Batchelor.  Stories  and  Story¬ 
tellers  of  Brazil.  I:  Folklore.  Branford, 
Conn.  The  Author.  1952.  226  pages.  $2. 
A  more  delightful  introduction  to  Brazilian 
folk  tales  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Batche¬ 
lor,  who  has  been  lecturing  on  Brazilian  lit¬ 
erature  sirKe  1943  at  Yale  University,  early 
recognized  the  importance  of  folklore  studies 
for  an  understanding  of  Brazilian  fiction. 
What  was  planned  as  an  introduction  grew 
into  an  independent  volume.  While  the  au¬ 
thor  does  not  claim  authority  on  folklore, 
he  can  write  from  close  acquaintance  with 
Brazil. 

The  wealth  of  Brazilian  folklore  derives 
from  extensive  accretions  of  aboriginal  and 
African  elements  to  a  common  European 
fund  in  Portuguese  form.  Batchelor  adds  a 
fourth  component,  contributed  by  the  gauchos 
and  Indians  of  Southern  Brazil  in  the  recent 
past.  He  sets  the  stage  by  describing  customs, 
festivals,  and  superstitions,  from  the  famed 
Carnival  to  the  storytellers,  such  as  the  mdes 
pretas  or  Negro  mammies.  He  then  illustrates 
each  folk  contribution  with  idiomatic  English 
translations  of  many  of  the  best  folk  tales. 
They  form  the  chief  attraction  of  his  work, 
which  is  rounded  out  with  frequent  references 
to  the  use  made  of  the  tales  by  Brazilian  art¬ 
ists  and  writers  and  with  a  short  bibliography. 
One  wonders  why  no  North  American  pub¬ 
lisher  spotted  this  fine  collection  of  well  told 
tales.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
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accomplishmcnU  of  l.atin  America.  The  collaborators 
form  a  brilliant  array,  and  the  topics  are  divided  into 
sections:  Science  and  the  shaping  of  culture,  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  Latin  America,  Letters,  Fine  Arts,  and  short 
articles  and  reviews.  Nothing  less  than  reproducing 
the  table  of  contents  itself  would  portray  the  contents 
of  this  issue. 
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*  W.  E.  G.  I^uw.  Bybels  en  Babels.  Kaap- 
stad.  Nasionalc  Bockhandel.  1956.  63 
pages.  12/6. 

The  poems  of  this  slight  volume,  simply  writ¬ 
ten  and  conventional  in  style,  are  mostly  Bib¬ 
lical  in  theme,  with  a  few  short  lyrics  of  a  more 
secular  nature  included.  The  author  has  con¬ 
siderable  talent  for  choosing  scenes  fraught 
with  dramatic  tension,  and  then  vividly  re¬ 
producing  them  with  an  almost  impressionistic 
technique:  blind  Samson  in  his  last  moments, 
Moses  and  the  burning  bush,  Jacob  and  the 
Angel.  A  recurring  theme  in  the  memorable 
shorter  lyrics  is  the  transitory  nature  of  things: 
At  their  best  these  poems  represent  sharply 
etched  reflective  moments,  like  tiny  islands  in 
the  vast  sea  of  infinity. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

^  Maria  Manent,  ed.  Antologia  amorosa.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Selecta.  1955.  240  pages.  35  ptes. 
Chronologically  arranged  by  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  love  poet,  prolific  translator  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  and  disseminator  in  ('atalonia  of 
an  appreciation  of  contemporary  European  lit¬ 
erature,  this  is  a  discriminating  choice  of  ex¬ 
quisite  love  lyrics  beginning  with  the  ancient 
Chinese,  Meleagre,  Ovid,  Catullus,  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  and  Catalan  troubadours,  medieval 
Arabic,  Portuguese  and  Castillian  verse,  Dante 
and  Petrarch.  The  Renaissance  is  represented 
by  notable  Catalan  poets,  and  by  Ronsard, 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson;  the  metaphysical 
poets  by  Donne;  the  Romantics  by  (joethe, 
Holderlin,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats;  the  con¬ 
temporaries  by  Yeats,  Rilke,  Cummings,  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal,  Ortega  y  Gasset,  and  one 
hundred  twenty  pages  of  Catalan  poetry  and 
prose  from  Maragall  to  the  most  recent  work 
of  Jordi  Cots  and  Blai  Bonet. 

A  constant  quality  in  these  lyrics  is  observed 
as  well  as  love’s  quickening  of  human  percep¬ 
tion  and  they  are  ably  translated  by  well 
known  Catalan  poets,  many  by  Manent  him¬ 
self,  who  gives  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  subject 
in  his  discerning  prologue. 

fosephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
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**  Henning  Fenger.  Georg  Brandes’  Laeredr. 
l^esning.  Ideer,  Smag,  Kritih,  1857-1872. 
K0bcnhavn.  Ciyldendal.  1955.  xv  -|-  474 
pages. 

Originally  presented  as  a  doctoral  thesis  at 
the  University  of  Aarhus,  this  important  study 
of  (ieorg  Brandes  has  a  broad  significance  for 
all  students  of  the  nineteenth  century  Scan¬ 
dinavian  literature.  Fortunately,  a  detailed 
English  summary  makes  it  available  to  readers 
who  are  not  fluent  in  Danish.  Fenger  traces 
Brandes's  intellectual  development  through 
the  romantic  leanings  of  the  late  Fifties,  and 
the  aesthetic,  philosophical,  and  religious 
problems  of  the  Sixties  to  the  basic  influences 
of  contemporary  French  writers.  The  latter 
development,  resulting  in  large  measure  from 
Brandes’s  travels  in  France  and  wide  reading 
in  nineteenth  century  French  literature  in  the 
late  Sixties  and  early  Seventies,  is  perhaps  the 
decisive  influence  in  his  early  thinking.  There 
are  appendices  containing  a  conspectus  of 
Brandes’s  writing  to  September  1872,  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  books  read  by  Brandes  and  his 
own  writings  to  Scpteml)er  1872,  and  an  index. 

Lau^rence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJbraries 

*  Aase  Hansen.  Ursula  og  hendes  Mor.  Kp- 
Ijenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1956.  97  pages.  10.75 
kr. 

“Ursula  and  I  ler  Mother”  is  a  short  and  fairly 
slight  novel,  the  interest  of  which  lies  in  the 
analysis  of  the  psychology  of  a  distinctly  nubile 
Danish  girl  of  twenty-one  and  of  the  reasons 
why  she  docs  not  trust  her  mother  enough  to 
be  open  with  her.  The  scene,  however,  is 
(Jrccce.  How  familiar  it  seems,  the  pension 
in  Athens,  the  restaurant  near  the  Acropo¬ 
lis,  the  moonlight  visit  to  the  Acropolis,  the 
afternoon  on  the  bare  hillside  of  Hymettos, 
but,  above  all,  the  colossal  impact  of  Delphi! 
What  surroundings  in  which  to  bruise,  if  not 
break,  a  heart  and  to  start  it  back  towards 
healing.  Apollo,  after  all,  was  a  god  of  hcal- 
ing. 

Liv  L.  Smith 
Norman,  O^la. 
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Jorgen  Nielsen.  Dybet  /-//.  K^benhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1956.  308  pages.  19.75  kr. 

This  is  a  collected  edition  of  the  author's 
novel  Dybet  (“The  Deep”),  a  beautiful  and 
deeply  felt  book,  together  with  its  continuation 
/:/  Hus  splidagtigt  med  sig  selv  (“A  House  Di¬ 
vided  Against  Itself"),  a  work  characterized 
by  penetration  and  grim  reality.  There  is  also 
an  important  postlude  by  Paul  la  Cour. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  two-volume  series, 
Thomas,  the  son  of  the  tenant  Graves,  is  the 
central  figure,  and  the  story  revolves  around 
his  strong  faith  and  idealism  and  his  struggle 
to  escape  his  family’s  fate.  In  the  second  part 
the  action  centers  around  the  father  and  his 
search  for  a  firm  spiritual  foundation  in  a 
world  of  overwhelming  chaos.  Considered  as 
a  whole,  these  novels  clearly  reveal  that  Niel¬ 
sen,  who  died  in  1945,  was  endowed  with  deep 
insight  into  the  human  heart  and  a  commensu¬ 
rate  interpretative  ability. 

Richard  Becl( 
University  of  North  Dal{ota 

Hilmar  Wulff.  Kuan  Yin’s  Kp- 

benhavn.  Ciyldendal.  1955.  140  pages. 

14.75  kr. 

This  sequel  to  Lyl{h^ens  bid  Forel  continues  the 
story  of  Little  Joy,  the  lady  mayor  of  a  Chinese 
rural  community,  and  the  title  is  taken  from 
the  name  of  the  goddess  of  mercy,  Kuan  Yin. 
Her  bell,  which  is  hidden  under  the  moun¬ 
tain  snows,  rings  in  time  of  need.  It  is  indeed 
a  time  of  need  in  this  day  of  the  Communist 
domination  of  China,  but  Kuan  Yin’s  bell 
hails  the  new  order  as  a  day  of  happiness  for 
China.  While  Wulff  knows  Chinese  peasant 
life  from  first-hand  observation,  and  while  he 
is  able  to  clothe  his  narrative  in  a  marvelous 
poetic  language,  he  cannot  disguise  his  role 
as  an  apologist  for  Red  China.  The  tale  of 
Kuan  Yin’s  bell  has  a  message,  but  it  is  one 
that  we  might  well  scrutinize. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Libraries 

*  Thorkild  Rj0rnvig.  Anubis,  K0benhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1955.  82  pages.  9.75  kr. 
Thorkild  Bi0rnvig  established  himself  firmly 
as  one  of  the  most  gifted  modern  Danish  poets 
with  Stfoernen  bag  Gavlen,  a  warm  and  mov¬ 
ing  collection  of  lyric  poetry  distinguished  for 
classic  forms  and  refined  imagery.  In  Anubis 
Bj0rnvig  continues  the  same  traditions  with  a 
volume  rich  in  form  and  content,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  even  more  mature  than  his  earlier  work. 
The  title  poem,  the  last  in  the  collection,  is 
inspired  by  the  macabre  symbol  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  god  of  death  which  the  p)oet  knew  in 


Copenhagen’s  Glyptotek;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  in  the  collection,  strong, 
vital,  and  restrained,  in  spite  of  the  dark  im¬ 
plications  of  the  title.  The  other  twenty-two 
poems  in  this  book  are  based  on  a  variety  of 
themes,  many  of  them  from  nature,  but  all  of 
them  reveal  the  same  inspiration  and  formal 
qualities  that  have  already  won  the  young 
poet  a  permanent  place  in  Danish  literature. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuclf^y  Libraries 

Tom  Kristensen.  Det  sl^abende  0je.  K0- 
benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1956. 122  pages.  11.75 
kr. 

A  new  collection  of  twelve  essays  and  cauteries, 
of  varying  lengths,  from  the  incisive  pen  of 
Denmark’s  well-known  literary  critic  whose 
position  in  his  country  has  for  the  past  three 
decades  resembled  that  occupied  by  T.  S.  Eliot 
in  England  or  America.  Although  Kristensen 
deals  here  mainly  with  non-literary  subjects 
(such  as  descriptions  of  Danish  local  color, 
street  scenes,  crowds),  some  interesting  light 
is  shed  not  only  on  the  author  himself  but  also 
on  the  artistic  or  intellectual  tastes  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  his  generation.  Apart  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  qualities  of  Kristensen’s  stimulating 
and  engagingly  personal  prose  style,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  attraction  of  this  volume  for  his  numer¬ 
ous  admirers  will  lie  in  the  autobiographical 
element  it  contains. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

Bert  van  Aerschot.  Bittere  wijn.  Utrecht. 
Bruna.  1954.  150  pages.  4.90  fl. 

In  this  short  novel  or,  perhaps,  novella,  Bert 
van  Aerschot  reveals  himself  as  a  talented 
young  writer. 

On  the  eve  of  his  bankruptcy,  John  Dracs, 
who  has  risen  from  shady  beginnings  to  a 
|x)sition  of  power  as  a  wealthy  industrialist, 
wanders  through  the  streets  in  a  drunken 
haze.  In  an  impressionistic  style  van  Aerschot 
introduces  the  people  who  have  been  closest 
to  Draes,  his  mother,  his  father,  his  wife.  Al¬ 
though  he  feels  that  he  has  been  a  victim  of 
his  early  environment,  Draes  realizes  that  he 
has  treated  them  all  shabbily.  Having  drunk 
the  “bitter  wine,”  all  he  can  do  now  is  go  for¬ 
ward  in  an  existential  affirmation  of  life. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
New  Yor\  University 

Anna  Blaman.  Op  leven  en  dood.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Meulenhoff.  1954.  244  pages. 

The  hero  is  typical  for  modern  novels  in  many 
countries:  a  lost  soul,  lonely,  and  thoroughly 
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wretched,  unable  to  maintain  any  normal  hu¬ 
man  relations,  one  reason  being  that  he  is 
completely,  and  therefore  pathologically,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  private  miseries.  The  jacket  af¬ 
firms  that  the  hero  finds  a  solution,  but  the 
reader  may  possibly  wonder  what  it  is.  The 
author  is  a  skilful  anatomist  of  this  type  of 
character  and  presents  much  fine  imaginative 
writing.  Among  other  interesting  by-products 
of  the  story,  there  is  a  very  significant  discus¬ 
sion  of  Communism.  Noticeable  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  growing  habit  of  using  Hollandized 
versions  of  English  words. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  Alfred  Kossmann.  De  linl(erhand.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  1955.  114  pages.  3.90  fl. 
A  rather  curious  novelette  by  the  young  nov¬ 
elist  and  poet,  Alfred  Kossmann  (b.  1922).  It 
is  concerned  with  the  self-analysis  of  a  psycho¬ 
path  who  apparently  undertakes  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  impotence  by  demonstrating  to  him¬ 
self  that  he  has  power  over  people;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  he  can  bring  a  girl  to  the  point  of 
seduction.  The  story  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  events  loosely  connected  except  by  this  mo¬ 
tif,  a  characteristic  example  of  a  popular  trend 
in  modern  literature.  Since  the  characters  are 
irrational  or  a-rational,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
normal  reader  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
are  convincingly  drawn. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

Victor  Spoor.  Rood  is  de  hemel.  ’$  Graven- 
hage.  Stols.  1955.  194  pages.  7.90  fl. 

Six  gypsies  encamped  on  a  mountain  are  so¬ 
cially  set  over  against  a  group  of  traditionally 
antagonistic  and  suspicious  French  villagers. 
Each  group  has  its  own  internal  troubled  re¬ 
lationships;  but  not  until  a  forest  Bre  on  the 
mountain  forces  the  denouement  by  driving 
the  survivors  of  the  gypsy  camp  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  are  the  cruel  involvements  of  the  gyp>sies 
among  themselves  revealed  to  the  reader.  The 
author  spares  no  details  of  hatred,  murder,  and 
brutality,  no  matter  how  horrible,  but  remains 
within  the  bounds  of  the  artistic,  thanks  to  a 
vivid  and  absorbing  style.  A  young  author, 
new  to  this  reviewer,  and  one  with  astonishing 
literary  power. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

Adriaan  van  der  Veen.  Spelen  in  bet  don- 
l(er.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1955. 201  pages, 
8.90  fl. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  promising  figure 
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among  Dutch  novelists.  This  fact  was  recog¬ 
nized  when  he  received  the  Van  der  Hoogt 
prize  of  the  Maatschappij  der  Ncderlansche 
Letterkunde  in  1953  for  his  novel  Het  wilde 
feest.  His  stay  in  the  United  States  obviously 
has  broadened  his  outlook.  His  picture  of  the 
life  in  (Jreenwich,  C^nn.,  where  the  scene  is 
laid,  will  add  to  an  understanding  in  Europe 
of  modern  American  conditions.  At  present 
he  is  literary  editor  of  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamse 
Courant,  to  which  paper  and  Het  Vaderland 
he  has  contributed  in  the  past. 

This  book,  his  latest  work,  has  two  topics: 
human  freedom  and  the  extreme  loneliness  of 
man,  of  the  individual.  The  book  suffers  from 
lack  of  power  and  a  lack  of  concentrated  com- 
()osition  in  the  narrative.  In  part  at  least,  it 
reads  rather  like  a  number  of  short  stories 
than  a  novel,  loosely  knit  together  and  each  on 
the  general  theme,  but  insufficiently  related 
to  the  two  main  characters,  Robert  and  Alice. 

Van  der  Veen  is  a  good,  at  times  an  excellent 
stylist,  particularly  when  picturing  and  de¬ 
veloping  scenes  and  situations. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

*  Ain  Kalmus.  Tulised  vanl(rid.  2  vols. 

Lund.  Eesti  Kirjanike  Kooperatiiv.  1953. 

261,  267  pages.  $5.50. 

This  religious  novel,  “The  Chariots  of  Fire," 
is  written  by  an  Estonian  minister  in  the  U.  S. 
who  made  his  name  known  as  a  Biblical  writ¬ 
er  with  his  successful  1950  novel  Prophet  (also 
in  English  translation).  In  this  novel  the  au¬ 
thor  follows  the  heroic  struggles  and  steady 
progress  of  early  Christendom,  beginning  with 
the  old  age  of  the  apostle  John  and  continuing 
until  approximately  sixty  years  after  his  death. 
The  events  take  place  mostly  in  ancient  Ephe¬ 
sus  and  Smyrna,  partly  in  Athens  and  Rome. 
Many  historical  characters  appear  alongside 
fictitious  ones;  among  the  latter  are  an  Es¬ 
tonian  girl,  Marja,  and  a  young  Cierman,  Ger- 
manicus,  both  slaves  in  Ephesus.  The  main 
character  is  Polykarpos,  the  son  of  Christian 
martyrs.  He  is  sold  into  slavery  but  is  bought 
free  on  the  slave  market  of  Ephesus  by  a  prom¬ 
inent  Christian  family.  After  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  study  period  in  Athens,  which  leaves  him 
profoundly  disillusioned,  Polykarpos,  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  the  apostle  John,  becomes  a  devoted  min¬ 
ister  and  head  of  the  congregation  in  and 
around  Smyrna. 

Despite  severe  persecutions  which  occur 
from  time  to  time,  Christianity  spreads  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Rome,  and  elsewhere.  After  a 
long,  successful  life  of  preaching,  Polykarpos 
dies  a  martyr’s  death  at  eighty-six:  he  is  burned 
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during  the  pagan  festivities  in  Smyrna  at  the 
request  of  a  raving  mob.  But  the  work  of 
Christianity  goes  on;  Polykarpos  has  named  as 
his  successor  the  grandson  of  Marja  and  (ier- 
manicus,  whose  abilities  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  are  equal  to  his. 

Although  the  second  volume  of  the  novel, 
due  to  its  large  scope,  is  somewhat  fragmen¬ 
tary,  as  a  whole  “The  Chariots  of  Fire”  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  great  knowledge  of  early  Christen¬ 
dom,  combined  with  a  deep  conviction  in  the 
victory  of  Christianity  over  tyranny  and  pa¬ 
ganism.  With  this  novel  Kalmus  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  theme  into  Estonian  literature. 

Undo  Raun 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

**  fussi  Talvi.  Knnen  Fitl(dd  Perjantaita.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1955.  90  pages.  400  mk. 
This  play  won  first  prize  in  a  national  contest 
in  1955.  It  is  in  three  acts  with  prologue  and 
epilogue,  in  the  prologue  a  pastor  enters  to 
give  spiritual  comfort  to  a  young  soldier  under 
court-martial  for  desertion  from  the  front.  In 
three  acts  the  soldier’s  background  is  portrayed 
by  means  of  flashbacks — his  childhood  with 
his  unmarried  mother,  the  girl  he  loves,  his  re¬ 
jection  by  her  family,  the  heroic  death  of  his 
rival  for  the  girl’s  love,  her  death  in  an  air¬ 
raid.  The  pastor  comes  to  realize  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  web  of  circumstance  in  which  the 
soldier  is  entangled.  In  this  pattern  guilt  and 
innocence  merge  into  each  other.  When,  in 
the  epilogue,  the  condemned  man  is  led  out  to 
execution,  the  somewhat  pharisaical  pastor 
finds  his  understanding  and  pity  for  human 
suffering  enriched  and  deepened. 

It  is  a  moving  play.  One  defect  is  in  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  main  character,  who  tends  to 
lack  ()ersonal  identity.  Ffis  speeches  are  often 
too  similar  in  style  to  those  of  the  others.  Un¬ 
like  Meursault  in  Camus’s  L’hranger,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  his  response  to  his  fate  loses  rather  than 
gains  in  intensity  as  he  approaches  his  final 
hour.  It  is  true  that  the  pastor  helps  to  redress 
the  balance.  One  last  remark:  The  religious 
parallel  (x>inted  to  in  the  title  (“Before  Good 
Friday”)  is  |)erhaps  not  sufficiently  justified. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Nehrasl^a 

**  Hugo  Claus.  Een  bruid  in  de  morgen.  Ant¬ 
werpen.  Ontwikkeling  (Amsterdam.  Meu- 
lenhoff).  1955.  14f  pages. 

The  play  is  about  a  musician’s  family  which 
has  b^ome  disorganized  and  estranged  by  loss 
of  fame  and  money.  The  family  conflicts  are 
between  those  who  react  emotionally  to  this 
problem  and  those  who  act  with  calculation. 


The  principal  crisis  is  between  the  son  and  the 
daughter  on  the  one  side  and  a  cousin  who  is 
conspiring  with  the  mother  to  marry  the  son. 
The  problem  is  made  more  acute  by  an  un¬ 
healthy  relation  between  brother  and  sister. 
The  action  is  strong  and  clear.  The  play  makes 
fine  reading.  This  reviewer  cannot  judge  its 
value  as  theater. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Luc  Ter  Elst.  Afscheid  van  het  paradijs. 
Bruges.  I>escl^e  de  Brouwer.  1956.  170 
pages.  68  Bel.  fr. 

Resemblance  between  this  story  and  the  scrip¬ 
tural  account  of  the  Fall  exists  in  bold  outline 
only.  More  significant,  man’s  ultimate  destiny 
in  this  work  assumes  very  minor  proportions. 

The  story  is  told  by  Adam  in  the  first  per¬ 
son.  A  high  point  is  Adam’s  hymn  of  praise  to 
his  Creator,  an  expression  kioth  poetic  and 
noble.  But  his  personal  relationship  to  God, 
as  well  as  Eve’s,  is  indifferent,  an  indifference 
which  apparently  extends  to  death  and  what¬ 
ever  may  lie  beyond.  A  strange  series  of  ana¬ 
chronistic  references  pervades  the  work.  One  is 
compelled  to  conclude  that  Ter  Elst  (Lamsen) 
was  carried  away  by  his  invention  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  clarity  of  his  message. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Bert  Decorte.  Nieutve  gedichten.  Brussel. 

Manteau.  n.d.  212  pages.  150  Bel.  fr. 

Bert  Decorte  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  Flem¬ 
ish  poets  of  the  middle  generation,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  his  earlier  volumes,  Refreinen, 
Yoshiwara,  and  Een  stillere  dag,  are  included 
with  Opdrachten,  which  are  collected  here  for 
the  first  time.  Decorte  is  under  no  illusions 
about  the  harsh  realities  of  this  life,  but  he 
never  loses  his  cheerful  courage,  and  is  ready 
to  fight  back  with  his  weapon  of  sarcasm. 
Even  in  the  Opdrachten,  which  are  not  as  fine 
as  the  earlier  verses,  Decorte  shows  his  ability 
to  illuminate  everyday  experiences  with  bril¬ 
liant  and  powerful  imagery. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
New  Yor/f^  University 

**  Koulas  Giokarines.  Oi  Kleronomoi,  Volos. 
1955.  149  pages. 

This  volume,  which  was  printed  in  two  places 
because  of  the  severe  earthquakes  in  northern 
Cireece,  is  a  remarkable  study  of  the  results  of 
World  War  Two.  The  author  describes  the 
fate  of  two  friends  who  served  in  the  same 
army  unit.  One  returns  to  business.  The  oth¬ 
er,  a  student  from  one  of  the  more  backward 
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sections  of  Greece,  takes  up  scholarship  seri¬ 
ously  and  finally  is  sent  to  study  in  legal  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States.  Their  adventures 
and  their  relations  are  the  subject  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  Yet  the  chief  point  is  the  long  lecture  of 
the  student  on  the  political  situation  resulting 
from  the  war  through  the  Soviet  attitude  and 
the  need  for  the  Common  Man  with  the  Com¬ 
mon  Mind  (public  opinion)  to  rouse  himself 
to  a  full  realization  of  his  res{X)nsibilities  and 
his  obligation  to  work  for  peace  not  only 
through  military  force  but  also  through  a 
proper  social  order.  The  volume  is  very  sig¬ 
nificant  as  an  expression  of  a  (ireek  thinker 
on  the  problems  of  the  present. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

^  Gybrgy  Szantd.  Csbd.  Budapest.  Magvetd 

Kdnyvkiadd.  1955.  658  pages. 

This  roman  a  clef  by  Gyorgy  Szintd,  the  well 
known  Hungarian  writer,  aims  to  portray  the 
individual  and  social  conditions  of  Hungary 
in  the  years  prior  to  World  War  One.  The 
title  Csod  (“Bankruptcy”)  suggests  the  inev¬ 
itable  collapse  of  a  partly  feudal,  partly  middle- 
class  society,  caused  by  the  problems  of  nation¬ 
alities,  social  inequalities,  and  economic  disas¬ 
ters.  The  setting  of  the  plot  is  the  South-East¬ 
ern  section  of  pre-war  Hungary.  Szintd  mixes 
an  artistically  authentic  narrative  style  with 
journalese.  His  characterization  of  persons  and 
groups  and  his  description  of  provincial  at¬ 
mosphere  and  nature  offer  a  certain  suspense. 
However,  the  theme  which  runs  through  the 
novel  seems  somewhat  overdeveloped,  and 
because  of  wordiness  the  novel  does  not  always 
measure  up  to  aesthetically  valid  ex))ectations. 
While  one  observes  enforced  socio-political 
principles,  nevertheless  there  is  sufBcient  psy¬ 
chologically  well  motivated  correlation  be¬ 
tween  character  and  incident  which,  discrep¬ 
ancies  notwithstanding,  gives  the  novel  the 
pattern  of  unity. 

foseph  Remenyi(i) 
Western  Reserve  University 

Agnes  Maria  Csiky,  cd.,  Ttz  iv  versei. 

Miinchen.  Amerikai  Magyar  Kiado.  1956. 

222  pages. 

This  anthology  of  poems  written  by  imigrf 
poets  in  the  past  ten  years  is  a  significant  vol¬ 
ume  in  modern  Hungarian  literature.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  varied  quality  of  the  poems — some 
are  superior,  some  conventional  or  mere  at¬ 
tempts — they  cannot  fail  to  convince  the  readc 
that  the  human  heart  can  be  filled  with  cour¬ 
age  and  pity  in  an  age  of  injustice  and  blood¬ 
shed. 


A  book  of  cultural  documentation  could  be 
written  on  the  basis  of  the  poems  and  their 
bibliographical  material.  Poets  who,  perhaps, 
in  former  times  would  not  have  crossed  the 
boundaries  of  their  native  land,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  are  now  scattered  over 
western  Europe,  the  United  States,  South- 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Some  be¬ 
came  “adjusted”  in  an  economic  and  social 
sense,  others  are  shattered  by  their  experience, 
but  a  large  number  of  them  reveal  heroic  for¬ 
titude  in  the  midst  of  incredible  obstacles.  All 
of  them,  according  to  the  horizon  of  their  abil¬ 
ity,  tried  to  produce  something  permanent  in 
the  transciency  of  life. 

It  is  regrettable  that  several  of  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  |x>ets  are  not  included,  but  this  seems 
almost  inevitable  in  an  anthology.  Agnes  Mi- 
ria  Csiky,  the  compiler  of  the  material,  de¬ 
serves  praise  for  her  judiciousness  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  poems  and  for  the  introductory  ar¬ 
ticle. 

foseph  Remenyi{i) 
Western  Reserve  University 

Philip  Fioum.  Norsl{  litteratur  fra  1914  til 
1950-drene.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1955.  600 
pages.  50  kr. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Philip  Houm  wrote  a 
short  history  of  modern  Norwegian  literature 
that  was  published  in  Swedish  and  Danish. 
Now  he  has  completed  a  much  larger  and 
more  embracing  work  in  Norwegian  that  cov¬ 
ers  approximately  the  same  jKriod. 

In  1937  the  last  volume  of  the  five  volume 
standard  work  on  Norwegian  literature  was 
completed:  Norsl^  litteraturhistorie  by  Bull, 
Paasche,  and  Winsnes.  But  this  work  ended 
with  the  so<alled  “Big  Four”  of  Norwegian 
literature:  Ibsen,  Bjprnson,  Lie,  and  Kielland. 
When  Houm’s  book  opens,  Knut  Hamsun  was 
at  the  height  of  his  production;  Sigrid  Und- 
set,  Olav  Dunn,  and  fohan  Falkbergct  were 
finally  on  the  way  to  belonging  to  Norway’s 
most  important  authors,  while  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  including  Arnulf  0verland,  Sigurd  Hoel, 
Ronald  Fangcn,  and  Helge  Krog  were  making 
their  appearance.  In  the  years  just  after  World 
War  One,  0verland,  Hoel,  and  Krog  were 
leaders  in  the  intellectual  group  that  looked  to 
Russia  with  the  hope  of  a  new  and  happier 
age,  while  Fangen  was  in  opfxisition  to  them 
with  his  religious  leanings.  With  an  intense 
interest  in  psychology  they  all  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  individual.  Houm  also  follows  the 
other  main  streams  of  Norwegian  literature 
during  this  period. 

During  World  War  Two,  Tarjei  Vesaas,  au¬ 
thor  of  an  outstanding  novel  on  life  on  a  farm 
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in  contemporary  Norway,  wrote  one  of  the 
best  novels  on  the  occupation  and  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  modernist  movement.  In 
the  occupation  period  the  most  important  lit¬ 
erary  achievements  were  the  “war  poems”  of 
0verland,  Nordahl  Grie}{,  and  others. 

Philip  Houm,  who  has  been  lecturer  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  at  the  University  of  Stockholm  and 
more  recently  a  literary  critic  for  Dagbladet  of 
Oslo,  has  made  his  position  secure  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  critics  of  modern  Norwegian 
literature  through  this  excellent  and  well  bal¬ 
anced  work.  His  bibliography  is  important  but, 
unfortunately,  he  makes  no  comment  on  the 
different  works  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  his 
study  has  no  equal  for  the  period  covered. 

Frederic  Fleuher 
Stocl(holm 

**  Finn  Carling.  Fangen  i  del  bid  tarn.  Oslo. 

Gyldendal  Norsk.  1955.  134  pages.  15  kr. 
Several  different  settings  are  masterfully  jug¬ 
gled  by  Carling  to  bring  the  book  into  a  uni¬ 
fied  whole.  He  operates  with  the  world  of 
dreams  and  the  influence  they  have  on  the  lives 
of  the  men.  Full  of  poetry  and  some  insight 
into  the  mysterious  forces  that  govern  human 
fate,  Carling’s  novel  has  many  facets  of  mean¬ 
ing,  not  all  of  which  are  completely  clear.  Lan¬ 
guage  and  mastery  of  the  technique  of  fiction 
are  more  important  than  ideas  in  this  book. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

l^lli  Knutsen.  V illandsbrpdrene.  Oslo, 

Ciyldendal  Norsk.  1955.  281  pages.  15  kr. 
The  “Villand  Brothers”  is  a  fine  yarn  and  ap¬ 
parently  one  of  a  series,  at  least  one  of  which, 
“Dangerous  Blood,”  has  already  appeared. 
The  author  knows  Norwegian  history  ca. 
1750,  in  which  period  the  action  is  laid,  and 
gives  us  the  details  which  make  her  narrative 
convincing.  As  she  does  not  describe  towns, 
only  two  classes  come  in,  the  farmer  (bonde) 
and  the  official.  The  cleft  between  them  is 
great  but  is  bridged  by  the  heroine’s  marriage, 
or  rather  mdsalltance,  as  many  think  it.  She 
is  a  sheriff’s  (lensmanns)  daughter  and  care¬ 
fully  educated  but  marries  a  younger  son  of  a 
relatively  prosperous  but  wild  upland  family. 
There  is  already  enough  law  or  soon  will  be  in 
Norway,  remote  from  Cojjenhagen,  the  seat 
of  power,  to  ensure  that  the  family’s  palmy 
days  are  over.  The  brother  who  reali7.es  this 
turns  lawyer.  Can  the  heroine  continue  happy 
when  disasters  hit  her  husband’s  wild  brothers 
and  she  realizes  how  akin  to  them  he  is? 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 


*  Paal  Brekke,  ed.  Den  unge  lyrtkk^n,  1939- 

1954.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1955.  138  pages. 
13.50  kr. 

Paal  Brekke’s  anthology  of  modern  Norwe¬ 
gian  poetry  from  1939  to  1954  shows  that  mod¬ 
ernism  dominates  the  scene.  It  also  seems  ob¬ 
vious  that  Norwegian  poetry  has  more  richness 
at  present  than  it  has  had  for  quite  some  years. 
From  the  more  than  thirty  poets  represented 
one  can  see  that  they  have  not  consciously  at¬ 
tempted  to  form  a  group  but  that  they  are  in¬ 
dividualistic.  An  increased  interest  in  human 
understanding  is  their  common  denominator, 
caused  by  experiences  during  the  war  years. 
Tarjei  Vesaas  is  the  pioneer  and  most  out¬ 
standing  member  of  the  Norwegian  modernist 
movement.  This  anthology  has  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  all  such  books,  but  it  does  pro¬ 
vide  an  exceptionally  fine  cross-section  of  po¬ 
etry  in  Norway  today.  Frederic  Fleisher 

Stockholm 

*  Halldis  Moren  Vesaas.  /  ein  annan  tkog. 

Oslo,  Aschehoug.  1955.  81  pages.  10  kr. 

Halldis  Moren  Vesaas  is  the  wife  of  Tarjei 
Vesaas,  one  of  Norway’s  outstanding  living 
writers,  but  in  the  small  collection  of  poems 
she  shows  that  she  should  be  evaluated  on  her 
own  merits.  Her  poems  are  marked  by  a  strong 
and  real  womanly  warmth  that  catches  one’s 
attention.  Her  subjects  are  limited  by  her  man¬ 
ner  of  expression,  but  she  wisely  keeps  her 
poems  within  this  area  where  she  has  an  im¬ 
portance.  Frederic  Fleisher 

Stockholm 

*  Liv  Nansen  Hpyer.  Nansen  og  verden. 

Oslo.  Cappelen.  1955.  330  pages.  25.50  kr. 

This  second  volume  of  Fridtjof  Nansen’s  bi¬ 
ography  by  his  daughter  begins  with  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  takes  us  through  the  great  Nor¬ 
wegian  statesman’s  experiences  in  the  United 
States  and  with  the  League  of  Nations.  A 
daughter’s  devotion  cannot  dim  Liv  Nansen’s 
brilliance  as  a  biographer,  and  the  final  picture 
of  Fridtjof  Nansen  is  a  warmly  human  one,  a 
portrait  of  an  international  personality  who 
always  retained  a  basic  simplicity  of  heart. 
There  is  drama  enough  in  the  tale  of  how 
Nansen  rescued  millions  of  unfortunates  after 
World  War  One,  and  a  straightforward  narra¬ 
tive  is  sufficient  to  bring  out  all  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  elements  in  Nansen’s  career. 

A  rich  collection  of  photographic  material, 
illustrating  the  latter  (and  perhaps  more  fruit¬ 
ful)  part  of  Nansen’s  career,  will  make  the 
book  valuable  even  to  those  who  do  not  read 
Norwegian  readily.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 
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M  Raimundo  Magalhaes  Junior.  Machado  de 
Assis  desconhecido.  Sao  Paulo.  Civiliza^ao 
Brasilcira.  2nd  ed.,  1955.  385  pages  -|-  3 
plates.  Cr|100. 

Brazilians  have  frequently  misunderstood 
their  greatest  nineteenth  century  writer  be¬ 
cause  his  behavior  changed  from  exuberance 
to  extraordinary  reserve  after  his  first  serious 
attack  of  epilepsy  in  1878.  The  myths  of  his 
unsociability  and  his  indifference  in  religious 
and  political  matters,  particularly  in  regard  to 
Abolition,  are  dispelled  by  the  critic  with  the 
aid  of  many  hitherto  unknown  articles  and 
poems  published  by  Machado  in  newspapers  of 
the  Sixties.  The  twenty-two  essays  restore  Ma¬ 
chado’s  true  portrait  as  a  warm-hearted,  sen¬ 
sitive,  and  intelligent  citizen.  They  complete 
and,  on  minor  points,  correct  Lucia  Miguel- 
Pereira’s  unexcelled  biography. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Mirio  Donato.  Madrugada  sem  Deus.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1954.  477  pages. 
Cr$80. 

A  rich  Sao  Paulo  coffee  plantation  owner  and 
industrialist  is  arrested  on  suspicion  of  strang¬ 
ling  his  French  mistress.  Between  the  arrest 
and  his  release  at  the  end  of  the  novel  is  inter¬ 
polated  (by  flashbacks)  the  epic  of  Sao  Paulo 
from  1929  to  1945  as  seen  by  the  Tavares  Fra- 
gas,  a  “400-year  old  Paulista”  family.  The  cof¬ 
fee  crisis,  the  Paulista  revolution  of  1932,  the 
Vargas  dictatorship  and  its  end  are  described 
with  an  abundance  of  details  and  actual  names 
based  on  contemporary  newspaper  reports  and 
books.  Skilful  use  of  historical  material,  a  clear 
feeling  for  certain  types  of  Paulistas,  attention 
to  psychological  details,  varied  but  not  over¬ 
emphasized  erotic  elements,  and  realistic  nar¬ 
ration  combine  to  make  of  this  book  an  im- 
{X)rtant  event  in  the  history  of  the  Brazilian 
city  novel. 

Lawrence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 

M  Origenes  Lessa.  Rua  do  Sol.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Olympio.  1955.  261  pages.  Cr|60. 
Childhood  as  a  theme  in  Brazilian  literature 
has  been  successfully  treated  from  a  variety  of 
approaches,  but  seldom  has  an  author  achieved 
so  skilful  a  union  of  realistic  observation  and 
poetic  feeling  as  has  Lessa  in  Rua  do  Sol. 
Paulinho’s  first  lesson  in  reading,  his  games, 
his  awakening  curiosity  in  matters  of  sex,  his 
tall  tales,  his  stealing  of  money  to  buy  Carnival 
masks  are  related  with  rare  insight  and  hu¬ 
mor;  his  encounter  with  the  leper’s  son  and 
the  death  of  his  mother  are  described  with 


deeply  moving  sobriety.  Nor  is  the  boy  the 
only  memorable  character  in  the  book;  his 
hypochondriac  mother,  his  ivory-tower  father, 
the  holier-than-thou  Protestant  neighbor,  Ino- 
cencia  the  cook,  the  street  urchin  Benedito  are 
types  which  bring  vividly  to  life  the  Sao  Luis 
of  fifty  years  ago.  Lessa’s  picturesque  style 
unites  a  series  of  loosely  connected  episodes 
in  a  book  of  unusual  interest  and  charm. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl( 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Ricardo  Ramos.  Tempo  de  Espera.  Rio  de 

Janeiro.  Olympio.  1954.  193  pages.  $2. 
Ricardo  Ramos  is  a  naturalist  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  characters  of  his  twelve 
stories  included  in  this  volume,  of  which,  in¬ 
terestingly  enough.  Tempo  de  Espera,  the  title 
story,  is  given  last,  are  portrayed  in  detail  and 
never  excessively  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  brutality.  As  one  reads  the  stories, 
starting  with  “O  Circo,’’  one  realizes  why  the 
most  effective  of  them  all,  “Tempo  de  Espera,’’ 
is  reserved  for  the  last.  It  provides  a  culminat¬ 
ing  effect  in  this  selection  on  a  suffering  hu¬ 
manity.  From  such  a  dark  canvas  a  few  gen¬ 
erous  characters  stand  out  in  violent  contrast. 
But  all  is  written  with  restraint;  there  is  not 
a  word  too  much.  The  reader  will  not  put  this 
collection  down  until  he  has  finished. 

W.K.  [vie 
Ol{lahoma  City,  Ol(la. 

Godofredo  Rangel.  Os  Hem  Casados.  Sao 

Paulo.  Melhoramentos.  n.d.  215  pages. 
On  reading  this  book,  one  cannot  help  won¬ 
dering  why  Rangel  should  have  published  so 
little  original  work  during  his  lifetime,  dedi¬ 
cating  his  efforts  rather  toward  translation. 
This  tale  of  a  weak-willed  young  man,  trapped 
into  marriage  by  a  scheming  would-be  mother- 
in-law,  and  absorl)ed  by  his  wife’s  family  to 
the  point  of  abandoning  completely  his  own 
poverty-stricken  mother,  shows  Rangel  to  have 
been  a  keen  observer  of  small-town  society  and 
of  human  nature  in  general,  as  well  as  a  first- 
rate  satirist,  alternately  amusing  the  reader 
and  arousing  his  indignation.  This  is  a  truly 
notable  contribution  to  a  field  which  has  not 
been  widely  cultivated  in  Brazilian  letters. 

R.  E.  Dimmid^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gustavo  Corqao.  As  Fronteiras  da  Ticnica. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir.  1952.  343  pages. 

Cr$45. 

This  is  a  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
limits  of  technology  and,  in  another  sense,  of 
man’s  place  in  the  world.  The  author  points 
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out  the  dan|;er&,  not  only  to  democracy  but 
al»o  to  the  Christian  moral  order,  from  the 
dissociation  of  the  human  from  the  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  indeed  from  the  substitution  of  the 
mechanical  for  the  human.  Cor^ao  is  not  ad¬ 
vocating  a  return  to  nature,  nor  the  destruction 
of  the  material  order,  fie  is  simply,  in  easUy 
understood  language,  stating  profound  truths  ' 
and  (x>inting  out  pitfalls,  lest  we  fail  tu'he*d4 
them  or  fall  into  them  again.  This  is  a  book 
with  a  “message,”  but  a  “message”  so  inocent- 
ly  told,  so  quietly  develo^xd,  so  logically 
spelled  out,  that  even  the  hardened  reader,  i.e., 
the  reader  who  will  already  have  made  up  his 
mind,  will  find  Cor^ao’s  essay  stimulating  and 
refreshing. 

Manoel  Cardoza 
Catholic  University  of  America 

*  Velikiia  Kniaz’  Gabriil  Konstantinovich. 

V  Mramornom  dvortse.  New  York.  Che¬ 
khov.  1955.  412  pages.  $?. 

At  first  glance  these  memoirs  of  Grand  Duke 
(iabriel,  a  junior  member  of  the  Romanov 
family  and  the  son  of  the  well  known  writer 
Cirand  Duke  Constantine  Romanov  (K.  R.) 
seem  to  contain  little  of  interest  or  importance. 
Indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  volume  consists  of 
repetitious,  |xx)rly  written,  and  uninspired  de¬ 
scriptions  of  parades,  regimental  reviews,  offi¬ 
cial  dinners,  and  church  services  held  in  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  Im()erial  family  of 
Russia. 

Though  Cirand  Duke  Gabriel  met  a  number 
of  im|)ortant  (personalities  in  his  day,  his  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  meetings  are  extremely  disap¬ 
pointing  and  insipid.  The  last  hundred  pages, 
describing  the  difficulties  of  his  life  during  the 
hrst  months  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  an¬ 
guish  which  accompanied  his  eventual  depar¬ 
ture  from  Russia,  do  little  to  relieve  the  gen¬ 
eral  Ixpredom  of  the  book. 

On  further  consideration,  however,  the  vol¬ 
ume  becomes  quite  a  revealing  dcKument  of 
the  last  years  of  the  czarist  regime.  It  shows 
to  what  extent  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  were  sheltered  from  the  problems  and 
conditions  of  their  people  and  country.  Their 
lives  revolved  around  narrow,  bigoted  military 
and  court  concerns  and  trifling  details  of  pro¬ 
tocol  and  dress.  They  seemed  to  be  completely 
ignorant  of  what  was  hap|x;ning  outside  the 
palace  grounds  (for  example,  the  events  of 
1905-1906  are  barely  mentioned  and  their  im- 
(xjrt  completely  ignored).  And  if  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Grand  Duke  Gabriel  was  at  all  typi¬ 
cal  of  his  family,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
the  czarist  regime  vanished  overnight,  leav¬ 
ing  a  gaping  void,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to 


muster  any  feelings  of  sympathy  towards  the 
dynasty.  The  fate  of  its  members  was  a  tragic 
one,  but  they  did  much  to  bring  it  upon  them¬ 
selves. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clarl{  University 

**  Vladimir  Varshavsky.  Sem’  let.  Parizh. 

The  Author.  1950.  301  pages. 

“Seven  Years”  is  a  biographical  story  about 
war  and  imprisonment  in  a  (lerman  prison 
camp,  liberation  by  the  Russians,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  a  former  French  life. 

The  author  shows  excited  admiration,  com¬ 
bined  with  dread,  for  his  liberators,  his  un¬ 
known  and  strange  countrymen,  dismay  and 
uneasiness  at  their  Communist  ways.  He  ex¬ 
poses  the  Nazi  ruthless  treatment  of  some  na¬ 
tional  and  racial  groups  with  restraint  and 
simplicity,  which  give  these  episodes  a  striking 
effect.  He  also  shows  the  French  attitude 
toward  foreigners,  many  of  whom,  as  in  the 
case  of  Varshavsky,  had  fought  in  the  French 
army  as  volunteers. 

The  author,  a  White-Russian  newspaper¬ 
man  for  the  Novoye  Russl^^oye  Slovo,  has  writ¬ 
ten  his  book  in  a  journalistic  style  and  given 
it  the  form  of  memoirs.  Many  such  books  have 
lieen  published  by  Russians  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  Iron  Curtain.  Unusual  experiences 
have  stirred  up  in  many  honest  people  a  whim 
for  writing  their  adventures,  without  trans¬ 
forming  them,  unfortunately,  into  writers. 
This  seems  the  reason  for  having  the  book  end 
with  a  kind  of  surrealistic  incident  intended 
to  give  it  a  more  literary  touch  which,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  blend  well  with  the  realistic 
simplicity  of  the  story. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 
University  of  Ruff  do 

*  Erik  Asklund.  Yngling  i  spegel.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Rab^n  &c  Sjogren.  1955.  262  pages. 
18.50  kr. 

This  fourth  volume  of  Erik  Asklund’s  auto¬ 
biographical  cycle  (preceded  by  Manne,  Rod 
sl(jorta,  and  Mormon  boy)  takes  Manne  Aim 
through  his  first  jobs  in  Stockholm  in  the 
1920’s  and  his  initiation  into  the  ways  of  wom¬ 
en.  The  contrast  between  the  animal  passion 
of  Lilly  and  the  mother-like  devotion  of  Nan- 
na  is  an  effective  element  in  the  unfolding  of 
Manne ’s  mature  personality.  Even  more  strik¬ 
ing,  however,  is  the  picture  of  Stockholm  in 
the  Twenties,  when  job-hunting  and  job-hold¬ 
ing  were  serious  matters.  When  Manne  loses 
his  (xisition  and  falls  in  with  the  Bohemians 
of  the  Klara  sector,  he  begins  another  phase 
of  his  life. 
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Asklund  has  solidihed  his  position  as  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Entwicl^lungsroman  with  this  book, 
but  he  also  portrays  his  milieu  with  consider¬ 
able  skill.  He  leaves  us  in  eager  anticipation 
of  the  next  Manne  book. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

*  Lars  Hamberg.  Kaos  blir  spdl^e.  Helsing¬ 
fors.  Soderstrom.  1954.  224  pages. 

This  book,  rather  unique  in  its  construction, 
as  indicated  by  its  subtitle,  Symfoni  I,  opus  3, 
presents  in  many  ways  a  challenging  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  inner  life  of  its  principal  charac¬ 
ter,  Peter,  who  in  the  end  succumbs  to  the  ter¬ 
rific  pressures  and  chaotic  turbulence  of  our 
day.  Thoroughly  modern  in  its  approach,  and 
equally  realistic  in  its  portrayal,  the  book  bears 
witness  to  considerable  narrative  and  descrip¬ 
tive  ability.  The  impressionistic  style,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  episodic  though  graphic  presenta¬ 
tion,  adds  to  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  story. 

Richard  Becl(^ 
University  of  North  Dal^ota 

Olle  Iledberg.  Vdnstra  l^inden:  elier,  en 
svensh,  tiger.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1954. 
442  pages.  17.50  kr. 

A  young  blacksmith  who  is  conscripted  into 
the  Swedish  army  during  the  War  is  by  mis¬ 
take  sent  to  a  camp  where  middle-aged  men, 
mostly  well-educated,  are  being  trained  to  be 
officers.  In  a  Sweden  tense  over  the  possibility 
of  invasion  he  enters  into  a  strange  comrade¬ 
ship  with  two  of  these  men,  one  a  sickly  li¬ 
brarian  and  scholar,  the  other  a  rich  man  and 
a  sort  of  professional  cynic  and  taunter.  After 
a  promising  start  the  novel  turns  out  to  be 
something  of  a  disappointment,  as  it  lacks  a 
fitting  denouement  that  might  give  it  more 
unity  and  crystallize  its  rather  tenuous  theme. 
Perhaps,  though,  it  is  inevitable  that  any  plot 
so  interwoven  with  the  war  threat  as  this  one 
is  would  end  in  anticlimax,  even  as  (happily) 
the  war  threat  did. 

Henry  Kratx 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Moa  Martinson.  Kvinnorna  pa  Kummels- 
j6.  Stockholm.  Tiden.  1955.  323  pages. 
16.50  kr. 

A  lusty  and  caustic,  meticulous  story  of  rural 
Sweden  in  the  1 860’s  when  the  new  was  clash¬ 
ing  with  the  old:  Darwinism  with  the  Church, 
industry  with  handicraft,  democratic  ideas 
with  distinctions  and  prejudices.  The  other 
“clashes”  are  sexually  motivated,  with  admir¬ 
able  dramatic  dialogues  baring  all  things  per¬ 
sonal. 


Kummelsjo  is  the  manor  house  of  a  philan¬ 
dering,  though  otherwise  likeable  squire  and 
factory  owner  in  unhappy  disagreement  with 
his  “countess”  wife’s  narrow  aristocratic  no¬ 
tions  (later  she  reforms  and  joins  “the  peo¬ 
ple”).  She  and  her  housemaids  are  beguiling 
centers  of  scenes  both  hilarious  and  pathetic. 
"The  Women  of  Kummelsjo”  fairly  teems 
with  local  color. 

Thor  f.  Becl( 
Hanover,  Ind. 

Jan  Myrdal.  fubelvdr.  Stockholm.  Tiden. 
1955.  200  pages.  12  kr. 

When  a  stranger  takes  a  room  in  Matilda’s 
pension  in  the  little  town  of  Ljungsvik,  he  digs 
up  evidence  that  an  amorous  adventure  of 
King  Erik  was  the  reason  for  the  founding  of 
the  community  exactly  seven  hundred  years 
ago.  As  the  local  people  prepare  for  the  jubi¬ 
lee,  the  stranger  becomes  ill  and  loses  control 
over  the  events  he  has  set  in  motion.  Myrdal’s 
book  falls  somewhat  short  of  being  a  conven¬ 
tional  novel  in  form,  but  he  achieves  his  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  satire  admirably.  Witty  and 
resourceful,  Myrdal  takes  us  through  an  amus¬ 
ing  burlesque,  although  it  is  not  always  tem- 
(lered  with  restraint.  Ljungsvik  and  her  people 
are  an  effective  vehicle  for  an  expos6  of  the 
foibles  of  modern  society,  but  this  novel  lacks 
the  finesse  of  truly  distinguished  satire. 

luiwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

**  John  R.  Sothe.  Barn  av  sin  jord.  Stock¬ 
holm.  LT.  1955.  263  pages.  13  kr. 

A  good  novel.  Never  a  dull  moment.  The 
common,  the  ordinary,  in  all  its  naturalness,  is 
enveloped  in  a  delightfully  artistic  form  and 
setting. 

With  deep  insight,  the  author  (X)rtrays  the 
psychological  reactions  of  a  young  girl,  Elsy, 
who  is  torn  between  duty  to  her  widowed  fa¬ 
ther  and  search  for  her  own  happiness.  Driven 
from  her  poor  home  by  her  father,  to  whom 
she  represents  tragedy,  she  finds  work  as  a 
maid.  The  employers’  son,  already  the  father 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  falls  in  love  with  her 
and  finally  wins  her.  Her  father’s  suicide  and 
her  aunt’s  confession  explain  the  difficulties 
and  problems  of  her  life.  Free  of  them,  she 
can  now  face  life  intelligently. 

Lilly  E.  f.  Lindahl 
Knox  College 

**  Johannes  Salminen.  farl  Hemmer.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  1955.  288  pages.  700  mk. 

In  his  doctoral  dissertation  Johannes  Salminen 
his  written  a  biography  of  the  Finnish-Swedish 
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poet  and  novelist  )arl  Hemmer.  However,  his 
work  covers  Hemmer ’$  life  until  1931,  while 
the  remaining  thirteen  years  are  covered  in  the 
twelve  pages.  Salminen  selects  this  date  as  it 
represents  the  height  of  Hemmcr’s  career  and 
the  following  years  were  marked  by  decay. 
One  receives  the  impression  that  Salminen 
wishes  to  keep  clear  of  this  period,  as  it  was 
filled  with  drink  and  drugs,  and  it  finally 
ended  in  suicide.  However,  one  does  feel  these 
motives  to  be  insufficient,  as  degeneration  is 
no  answer,  but  what  were  the  reasons  behind 
it?  Some  of  Hemmer ’s  poems  published  in 
Bonnien  Uttcrara  Magastn  after  his  death  are 
possibly  his  most  personal  and  intensive  ones 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  among  the  best  in 
his  poetical  production. 

Hemmer  was  primarily  interested  in  beauty 
and  not  in  ideas.  He  gained  a  great  deal  of 
popularity  in  Sweden  and  even  in  Finland.  In 
1933  he  was  awarded  the  Froding  prize.  Sal- 
minen's  work  is  valuable  but  still  leaves  a 
great  many  questions  unanswered. 

Frederic  F lets  her 
Stockholm 


■  I>)kia  Humenna.  Khreshchaty  Yar  (Kiev 
1941-1943).  New  York.  Ukrainian  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association.  1956.  488  pages. 

The  author,  in  this  work  which  is  partly  a 
novel  and  partly  a  chronicle,  describes  Kiev 
from  its  occupation  by  the  CJermans  in  World 
War  Two  to  iu  reoccupation  by  the  Commun¬ 
ists.  The  central  figure  is  a  young  woman, 
Maryana,  a  genuine  but  somewhat  passive 
Ukrainian  patriot,  who  remains  in  the  city  un¬ 
til  her  departure  for  the  West  at  the  end. 
Around  her  are  representatives  of  all  classes  of 
Ukrainians,  Russian  Communists  penetrating 
the  bureaus  of  the  German  administration, 
representatives  of  various  undergrounds,  etc. 
The  story  well  illustrates  the  confused  state 
of  mind  of  the  population  of  the  city  which 
had  hoped  that  the  coming  of  the  Germans 
would  free  them  from  the  Soviet  terror  but 
found  that  the  German  regime  was  as  heartless 
as  that  from  which  it  had  delivered  them.  It 
is  a  somewhat  depressing  picture  of  the  results 
of  enemy  occupation,  for  both  the  Nazis  and 
the  Communists  were  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  city  and  did  not  wish  to  understand  it. 

Dokia  Humenna  is  an  excellent  author  and 
she  has  here  vividly  recreated  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  average  inhabitant  of  Kiev  during  the 
troubled  times. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 


Pavlo  Zaytsev.  Zhyttya  Tarasa  Shev- 
chenl{a.  New  York.  Shevchenko  Scientific 
Society.  1955.  400  pages. 

This  biography  of  the  foremost  Ukrainian 
poet  and  artist  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  major 
works  of  Ukrainian  scholarship  of  recent  years. 
It  was  practically  printed  when  the  Commun¬ 
ists  occupied  Lvov  in  1939  and  destroyed  the 
copies,  but  the  author  has  reworked  it  and  fi¬ 
nally  brought  it  out.  It  is  by  all  odds  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  and  it  reveals  the  poet  in  all 
his  strength  and  weakness.  It  shows  him  not 
only  as  an  ardent  patriot  but  a  friend  of  the 
leading  Ukrainian  and  Russian  writers  of  the 
day. 

The  Shevchenko  here  shown  is  far  different 
from  the  one  represented  in  the  present  Soviet 
literature  which  secs  in  him  a  conventional 
“Russian  radical  intellectual”  of  the  type  of 
Byclinsky  and  Chernyshevsky  and  he  is  far 
closer  to  the  Shevchenko  of  the  Ukrainian  tra¬ 
dition.  The  picture  is,  however,  filled  out  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  life,  his  peculiar  exp>ericnces  in  a  Russian 
disciplinary  battalion  in  Central  Asia  (when 
he  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  forbidden  by 
the  Czar  to  write  or  paint  but  was  used  as  an 
official  artist)  and  his  last  futile  and  almost 
grotesque  efforts  to  marry  some  Ukrainian 
peasant  girl.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

*  Yaroslav  Rudnyc’kyj.  Z  podorozhi  navl^o- 
lo  pivsvitu.  Winnipeg.  Klyub  Priyateliv 
Ukrains’koji  Knyzhky.  1955. 128  pages,  ill. 
$1.25. 

Professor  |.  B.  Rudnyc’kyj.  a  young  scholar, 
linguist,  critic,  bibliographer,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Slavic  Studies  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manitoba  has  decided  to  write  a  book 
(his  first  major  project  so  far)  of  a  different 
nature.  It  is  a  collection  of  impressions  from 
his  trip  to  Spain  as  the  sole  Canadian  delegate 
to  the  fifth  International  Congress  of  Ono¬ 
mastic  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
and  to  other  West  European  countries  in  1955. 
In  each  of  the  reports  the  author  delightfully 
describes  his  visits  to  various  ancient  libraries, 
museums,  and  historical  cities  and  places 
where  he  rediscovers  buried  and  long  forgot¬ 
ten  signs  of  Ukrainian  life  and  cultural  marks 
in  Western  Europe.  Most  of  these  reports  ap¬ 
peared  loosely  in  Ukrainian  periodicals  in 
Canada,  United  States,  and  Western  Europe, 
and,  in  spite  of  slight  descriptive  inaccuracies, 
they  constitute,  as  a  unit,  an  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  type  of  Ukrainian  literature. 

Nicholas  M.  Foley 
Beloit  College 
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Afrique.  XXXI  :262. — Un  pionnier;  Louii  Grotsard, 
Marcel  Carrion;  S.  Verneuil  on  Villicri  de  I’hic 
Adam;  tean  AnouUk,  auteur  dramatique,  Louis  Le 
Sidaner. 

Allemagne.  VIIL^S. — Le  Cercle  de  Gruntuald,  Hans 
Werner  Richter. 

Let  Annalet  Conferencia.  LXIII:69,  70,  71. — La 
tne  litteratre  aux  Etati-Unit,  Raymond  Las  Vergnas; 
Le  romantitme  de  la  rSpolte,  Marcel  Brion. — La 
grande  ftambie  romantique,  Marcel  Brion. — Le  thi- 
dtre  de  jean  Anouilh,  Francis  Ambri^re. 

Le  bayou.  XX:66. — Andr<  Bourgeois  in  tnemoriam 
Jules  A.  Vern;  La  poetie  de  julet  A.  Vern,  Jean- 
Charles  Chessex;  L’oeuvre  de  Jean-Claude  Renard  (1), 
Juliette  Decreus. 

Bttarre.  No.  5. — Just  that. 

U  Bulletin  det  Uttret.  XVIII:179,  180.— Albert 
Loraquin  on  Jean  Rostand. — A  la  trace  de  Rivarol, 
V.-H.  Debidour. 

Cakiert  du  Sud.  XLII1:336. — Special  section,  /eune 
poetie  americaine  (selective  anthology  of  verse;  articles 
by  Alain  Bosquet,  Raymond  Jean,  Ren^  Girard);  La 
pentie  politique  de  Schiller,  Pierre-Paul  Sagave;  Saint- 
Exupiry,  pobte  fourvoyi,  Antoine  Fongaro. 

Ckronique  Sociale  de  France,  LXIV:3,  k. — Special 
section,  Let  collectivitet  deviennent-ellet  follet? — 
Joseph  Folliet  on  Emmanuel  Mounier;  Abb^  J.-M. 
Brun  on  Honegger. 

Courrier  du  Centre  International  d'Etudet  Pohi- 
quet.  Nos.  9,  10. — Baudelaire  irremediable,  Andri  du 
Bouchet. — Georges  Mounin  on  Eugenio  Montale. 

Critique.  XIV:109,  110. — Impatte  de  la  critique 
formalitte,  Paul  de  Man;  Jean  Deurbergue  on  Henry 
James;  Edmond  Dune  on  Monique  Saint-H^lier;  Le 
baroque  et  la  litterature  franfotte  (1),  Vaclav  Cerny; 
Noupellet  recherchet  tur  Diderot  (IV),  Yvon  Belaval. 
— Folklore  et  litterature,  Gabriel  Venausin;  Ren^ 
Menard  on  Camus's  La  chute;  La  litterature  itlandaitr 
det  tempt  modernet,  Pierre  Renauld;  Cerny  cont. 

Documentt.  XI  :6,  7,  8. — L' Allemagne  i/Ai7i/e'e? 
Alfred  Grosser. — Le  realitme  dant  la  litterature,  Karl 
Korn;  Noupeaux  probUmet  du  realitme,  Roland 
Barthes. — Erntt  Wiechert,  pobte  de  la  tolitude  et  de 
la  mart,  Ren7  Wintzen;  Rolf  Becker  un  Oskar 
Loerke’s  diaries. 

Ecritt  de  Pant.  Nos.  39,  40,  41. — Reni  Johannet’s 
Epltre  i  Franfoit  Maunac. — Port-Royal  et  la  littera¬ 
ture,  Gonzague  True;  Sur  la  peinture  abttraite,  Bcr> 
trand  Py.  —  Let  ideet-pibget  de  I’exittentialitme, 
Georges  de  Plinval;  Rembrandt  parmi  let  tient,  Pierre 
du  Colombier. 

Entretient  tur  let  Lettret  et  let  Artt.  No.  6. — 
Racine  aprbt  troit  tibclet,  Pierre  de  Boisdeffre. 

Etprtt.  XXIV:7-8,  9. — Let  apenturet  de  la  philoto- 
phie  de  I'Etprit,  Jean  Conilh;  Orient  et  accident, 
Marsi  Paribatra;  Le  rttque  de  la  parole,  Pierre  Em¬ 


manuel. — Special  issue,  Demain  I'Etpagne.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  topical  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  La  thedogie 
quichottetque  d'Unamuno,  l*ierre  Emmanuel;  Un  art 
de  parler,  Dulcinea  Domenech;  Notet  tur  la  condition 
d'ecripain  en  Etpagne,  Juan  Maria  Castellet;  Soupelle 
litterature  etpagnole,  Juan  Ignacio  Murcia;  Dettin  de 
la  Catalogue  en  termet  de  poetie,  Josep  Palau. 

Etudet.  LXXX1X:7,  8. — Le  mettage  ignatien  et 
notre  tempt,  Jean  Dani^lou;  Ignace  de  Ixiyola  dant  le 
Pant  mtellectuel  du  XVI*  tiMe,  Robert  Rouquette. — 
Le  centenatre  de  Moaart,  Henri  de  Carsalade  du  Pont. 

Let  Etudet  Clattiquet.  XXI V;3. — Lamartine  el  ta 
production  poetique  aprit  I8i9,  Henri  Guillemin; 
L'onginalite  de  Peguy,  Paul  Lebeau,  S.J. 

Let  Etudet  Philotophiquet.  XI: I,  2. — Both  issues 
devoted  to  Logique. 

Europe.  XXX1V:127,  128-129  — L4  poix  de  Gabriel 
Celaya,  Marie  Dominique;  Marinette  Dambuyant  on 
Kaliddsa;  Marie  Lahy-Hollebecque  on  Gustave  Cohen. 
— Major  section  devoted  to  Abb^  Gifguire;  Jean 
Baumier  on  Anna  Seghers. 

Federation.  Nos.  137-138,  139-140. — Specul  sec¬ 
tion,  iMxembourg,  chantier  de  I'Europe. — Special 
section,  L’Allemagne  entre  I'ett  et  I'ouett? 

France-Atie.  XI;  12 1-122. — Vicittitudet  det  tern- 
peramentt  tpirituelt,  Frithjof  Schuon;  Digrettiont  tur 
Part  chinoit,  Alfred  Meynard. 

France-tlurope.  IX:44. — L'art,  unite  de  la  culture 
en  Europe,  Adolphe  de  Falgairolle;  supplement  on 
Rembrandt. 

France-Grbee .  No.  16-17. — Le  drame  attique  et 
let  tentatipet  modernet  de  mite  en  tebne,  Alexis 
Minotis. 

Guilde  du  Ltpre.  XXI  :6,  7,  8,  9. — Roger  Judrin  on 
Maupassant. — Andr6  Billy  on  Germaine  Beaumont; 
Roger  Judrin  on  Gogol. — Vincent  Oiurbessac  on  Ger¬ 
maine  Beaumont;  Claude  Roy  on  Cocteau. — Georges 
Bugeaux  on  Henry  Miller, 

UHellbnitme  Contemporain.  X:2. — Le  PhilohelU- 
nitme  de  Sainte-Beupe,  Francis  Pruner. 

Hommet  et  Mondet.  XI  :7. — La  pie  tpirituelle  au 
Tibet,  Andr^  Migot;  Exitte-t-il  une  litterature  algeri- 
enne?  Pierre  Grenaud.  Independent  publication  du- 
continued,  Hommet  et  Mondet  integrated  into  Repue 
det  Deux  Mondet. 

Le  lournal  det  Pobtet.  XXVI  :6. — Le  mbtier  de 
pobte,  FrMerk  Kiesel;  Pierre-Louu  Flouquet  on 
Roger  Michael;  Guy  de  Bossch^re  un  Henri  de  Les- 
coet;  Fernand  Verhesen  on  Claude  Hopil;  Albert 
Ayguesparse  on  Arthur  Haulot. 

Let  lutnguet  Modernet.  L:4, — Pobtie  et  pbdagogie, 
Jacques  Blondel;  A  la  dbeouperte  de  F.-R.  Leapit, 
J.  Tamagnan;  Particulantet  de  la  langue  d'Unamuno 
(ID,  J.  Chicharro  de  L^n. 

Laroutte  Mentuel.  XLJX:503,  504,  505.— C^r 
Santelli  on  Ernst  Robert  Curtius;  Jos^  Johannet  on 
Alexander  A.  Fadeiev. — Henri  Perruchot  on  Julien 
Benda;  George  Day  on  Marie  Laurencin;  Le  thbitre 
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chinoii,  Paul  Arnold. — La  lut^ature  bretilienne  con- 
temporatne,  A.  D.  Tavar^-Battoa;  Maria  Brandon- 
Albini  tn  memortam  Girivanni  Papini. 

Lf$  l^ttrci  Noupellet.  IV:40,  Al. — L'intellecluel 
commumtie  (II),  Pierre  Naville;  Im  rencontre  de 
ritlam  et  du  monde  moderne  (II),  Francii  Bertier; 
(ienevieve  Serreau  interviews  Kateb  Yacine;  Plaitir 
i  Virgde,  Jacques  Charpicr;  Ce  que  Mallarmi  pentait 
de  la  dame,  Gharles  Chasse;  Le  "Petit  cortege"  d'Henri 
Muhaux,  Genevieve  Bonnefoi. — Albert-Marie  Schmidt 
on  Andry  de  La  Vif^nc;  Marcel  Jean  k.  Arpad  Mczci 
on  Max  Ernst;  (Juatre  lettret  ineditet  d’Henri  Heine, 
Francois  Fejtd. 

Let  Lettret  Romanet.  X:3. — Stendhal  et  let  Chroni- 
quet  Italiennet  (cont.),  Charles  IXdcyan;  La  critique 
d'EUmir  Bourget  (cont.),  Raymond  Pouillart;  Etudet 
tur  le  romantitme,  G.  Giilain. 

Ltvret  de  France.  VII. ’5,  6. — Maurice  Genevoix  on 
Herv^  Bazin. — Marie  IXirmoy  on  Paul  Leautaud. 

Marginalet.  XI:4H. — Marcello- Fahri  et  I' Age  Nou¬ 
veau,  Arthur  Petronio;  Fximond  Vandercammen  on 
Fernando  Pessoa. 

Martyat.  XXXVI  :328,  329 — Mort  d'un  centenaire 
(on  the  FHihrige),  Sully-Andr^  Peyre. — Verse  and 
prose. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1115,  1116,  1117. — Let 
romanciert  contre  le  roman,  (>amn  Picon. —  Verlaine 
et  let  "Romancet  tant  parolet,"  A.  Saffrey  k  H.  de 
Brjuillane  de  Lacoste;  same  on  Verlaine  en  pruon; 
Gactan  Picon  on  Camus's  La  chute. — /a>  diffution  det 
“Parolet  d'un  croyant,"  Paule  Sal  van;  Montieur  Rene 
Deteartet,  S.  de  Sacy. 

Monde  Nouveau.  XI:  1 02,  103. — Roger  Martin  du 
Lord,  le  conttructeur  (II),  I^on  Pierrc-Quint;  Olivier 
de  Ma^ny  on  Camus's  l-a  chute  ',  /.a*  canard  du  doute, 
Michel  Carrouges;  (ieorges  Pirou^  on  Vasco  Prato- 
lini's  Metlello. — Georges  Bataille's  reflections  on  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  arts  and  letters;  l.et  univertitairet  et  la 
communauU  tpirituelle  de  I'Europe,  Michel  Mousk- 
hely;  Olivier  de  Magny  on  Marcel  Arland;  Jean 
Pfeifler  on  Baudelaire. 

La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoite.  IV:<3,  33, 
35. — line  vote  pour  le  roman  futur,  Alain  Roblic- 
<>rillet;  La  penUe  tragique  (1),  Maurice  Blanchot; 
Marcel  Arland  on  Camus's  l-a  chute. — Cometh  au 
/eune  ecrivain.  Andr^  (>ide  (hitherto  unpublished); 
En  ^envant  "Paludet,”  Jean  Delay;  Blanchot  concl.; 
M.  Saint-Clair  on  Menri  Gh^n;  Jean  Paulhan  in 
memortam  Vincent  Muselli. — Special  section,  Hom- 
mage  i  Franctt  Ponge,  Georges  Braque,  Albert  (^mus, 
et  al.;  Maurice  Blanchot  on  Freud;  Marc  Bernard  in 
memortam  Henri  Calet;  Alain  B<isquet  in  memortam 
Gottfried  Benn;  Knud  Ferlov  on  Giovanni  Papini. 

L'Orientation  Utthaire.  V;27. — Issue  devoted  to 
the  poetry  of  Germaine  Ferry. 

l-a  Paritienne.  Nos.  35,  i6.—Quatre  pat  de  dante, 
Jean  d'Ormesson;  s|secial  section  on  Savoir  vivre, 
Michel  'i^afTa,  Henry  Muller,  Jacques  Laurent,  et  al. 
— Alberic  Norrit  on  literary  life  in  Paris. 

l-a  Pemee.  No.  68. — Le  regard  de  Rembrandt, 
Francis  Jourdain;  Henri  Lefebvre  on  Merleau-Ponty; 
Alfred  Jolivet  on  Henrik  Ibsen. 

La  Pemee  Catholique.  No.  33. — Eenvatnt  catholi- 
quet  mfconnut,  Albert  Garreau. 


Pointt  et  Contrepointt.  No.  36. — Pour  le  centenaire 
de  lean  Mor^at,  Michel  Vivier, 

Pretence,  VI:I,  2. — Situation  de  I'Slite,  Raymond 
Abellio;  Charles  Mauron  on  Racine's  Andromaque. — 
Flxitte-t-il  une  culture  europeenne?  Hans  Zbinden; 
Dictature  du  lecteur  moyen,  Paul  Andr6;  L’originalite 
philotophique  de  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  C. 
Cuenot. 

Preuvet.  Nos.  65,  66,  67. — Max  Berger  on  Picasso; 
Jean  Bouret  on  Braque;  Claude  Mauriac  on  Albert 
Camus. — Tliierry  Maulnier  on  the  third  international 
drama  festival  in  Paris. — La  famille  dam  le  drame 
moderne,  Arthur  Miller;  Marc  Bernard  in  memoriam 
Henri  Calet;  Max  Berger  on  Rembrandt;  Claude 
Mauriac  on  Georges  Simenon. 

Ptyche.  X:109-II0. — La  tentation  d'Agrippa  d'Au- 
bignil.  Charles  Baudouin;  La  jaloutie  dam  let  romant, 
Maryse  Choisy. 

Let  4  Dauphint.  No.  1. — Interiutional  quarterly 
issued  from  Aix-en-Provence.  Marguerite  Yourcenar 
on  Negro  spirituals;  l-e  monde  de  la  terreur  chex 
Thomat  Mann,  Pierre-Paul  Sagave;  Qui  ett  Louha? 
(on  fiorky's  Rat-Fondt),  Dominique  Arban;  L'dge 
d'or  de  la  mutique  italienne  (1),  Georges  de  Saint- 
Foix. 

Quo  Vadit.  IX:95-96-97. — Lettre  i  Paul  Uautaud 
d  I'occation  de  ta  mort,  L6o  Geiaz;  Henri  Heine, 
A.  M.;  Alfred  Reh  on  Balzac;  Guy  Lavaud  in  me¬ 
moriam  Raymond  Schwab. 

Relationt.  Nos.  187,  188,  189. — Religious,  cultural, 
and  social  articles. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  Nos.  73,  73. — Atpeett 
de  Verlaine,  Andr^  Lebois;  La  philotophie  de  I'hit- 
toire  d'Ortega  y  Gattet  (I),  Charles  Cascales;  J.  Chaix- 
Ruy  on  Peguy. — Cascales  cent.;  Montherlant  et  la 
chanU  chretienne,  Raoul  Alheinc. 

l-a  Revue  de  la  Pemee  Franfoite.  XV:7-8,  9. — 
Vifite  a  Georget  Duhamel,  Jean  Rousselot;  Qu’ett-ce 
que  le  rewriting?  Michel  Perrin. — Contultationt  de 
poHet  et  de  bonnet  fern  met,  Henri  Mondor;  Cetanne, 
cet  inconnu,  Henri  Perruchot;  Henri  Hell  on  Victor 
S^galen. 

l-a  Revue  det  Lettret  Modernet.  111:23,  23. — Angdc 
Marictti  on  Nietzsche  (I);  l-e  thdme  de  Fautt.  Ill: 
Le  romantitme  (cont.),  Charles  Ded^yan;  Thdmet  et 
ttruituret  dam  I'oeuvre  de  lohn  Dot  Pattot.  Ill, 
(ieorges-Albert  Astre. — Dieu  et  I'homme  moderne, 
M.-M.  Davy;  Ded^yan  cont.;  Marietti  cont. 

Revue  d’Etthetique.  VIII  :3. — Ettai  tur  la  “reto- 
nance  tentimentale"  det  couleurt,  Henry  Valensi;  Sur 
quelquet  formet  modernet  de  tyntaxe  mutuale,  Ro¬ 
bert  France;  L'ettence  de  Fart  et  ta  dettination,  Fran¬ 
cois  Heidsieck;  Note  tur  le  cheval  dant  Part,  Etienne 
Souriau. 

La  Revue  du  Catre.  XIX:191,  192. — Alexandre 
Papadopoulo  in  memoriam  Nkos  Nicolaidis  (I);  Let 
reliquet  egyptiennet  de  Gerard  de  Nerval  (1),  Louis- 
A.  ('hristophe. — Papadopoulo,  Christophe  concl. 

La  Revue  Franfoite.  Nos.  79,  80. — lean  Cocteau  ou 
la  poutfibre  d'btoilet,  Renee  Willy;  special  section, 
l-et  Antillet  Iranfoiiet. — Pierre  du  Oilombier  on 
Maurice-t^uentin  de  La  Tour;  special  section  on  Leb¬ 
anon  (of  particular  topical  interest  to  B.A.  readers: 
l-a  littbrature  libanaite  a  cent  ant,  Salah  St6ti6). 
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La  Revue  Uberale.  No.  H. — ‘‘Scientifique,  Philoto- 
phiqur,  Economiquc.” 

lui  Revue  Nouvelle.  XII  :6,  7-8. — Renover  let  hu- 
manitet,  Andr^  Molitor. — En  marge  d'un  centenaire 
ignatien,  Paul  Lcbeau;  Franz  Wcyergan*  on  Camut't 
La  chute. 

Revue  Philotophtque  de  la  France  et  de  I'Etranger. 
1956:2. — P.-M.  S.  tn  memonam  Paul  Masson-OurKi; 
L6on  Chettov  on  Plotin;  De  I’empiritme  logique  i  la 
tfmantique,  Roger  Garaudy;  La  notion  de  curiotile, 
M.-M.  Davy. 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  X:33. — Thfdtre,  Louis  Jouvet; 
Le  theitre  amateur,  Jean-Jacques  Bernard. 

La  Sive.  IV:  17. — Poetie  et  theitre  (1),  Leopold 
Oblak. 

Synthetet.  XI:I21,  122,  123. — La  litterature  orale 
det  Congolait,  A.  Verbeken;  Influence  de  la  plattique 
nigre  tur  Part  contemporain,  L6on  Krx;hnitzky. — 
Rene  de  Solier  on  Francis  Ponge;  Let  lettret  et  let 
ant  de  la  Chine  nouvelle,  Cieorges  DavidofT. — Im 
querelle  det  imaget,  Raymond  Lenoir;  Let  marginalet 
latinet  de  Rontard  dant  I'Odyttie,  Charles  Andr^ 
Grouas;  Philippe  Minguet  on  Andr6  Malraux's  art 
theory;  Im  peinture  abtolue,  Pierre  Albert-Birot;  Hugo 
Raes  on  Hugo  Claus. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  103-104,  105. — Sur  Norman 
Douglat,  Jean  Lambert;  La  vertu  epicurienne  telon 
det  maximet  de  Im  Rochefoucauld,  Louis  Hippeau; 
Montherlant  et  le  Bovarytme,  Raoul  Alheinc;  Mauriac 
porte  par  tet  ennemit,  A.  G.;  fuhen  Green:  Le  drame 
tpirituel,  Jean-Laurent  Provost. — Special  issue.  Tab¬ 
leau  de  la  civilitation  americaine.  Of  particular  inter* 
est  to  B.A.  readers:  L’etprit  americain,  Andr6  Mau- 
rois;  Im  vie  univertitaire,  Henri  Peyrc;  RialiU  et  exit- 
tence  dant  la  philotophie,  H.  W.  Schneider;  Regardt 
tur  let  lettret  americainet,  Raymond  Las  Vergnas; 
L'americain,  langue  de  I'ettor,  Frances  de  Dalmatie; 
Deux  pobtet  philotophet:  Wallace  Stevent  et  Conrad 
Allien,  Alain  Bosquet. 

T^moint.  IV:  12-13. — Special  issue,  Fidelite  i  I'Et- 
pagne,  Albert  Camus,  et  al. 

Let  Tempt  Modernet.  XI:  125,  XII:  126. — Freud 
au/ourd'hui  (ll),  J.-B.  Pontalis. — Let  debutt  de  Pablo 
Picatto,  Antonina  Vallentin;  L’oeuvre  de  Claude 
Levi-Strautt,  Jean  Pouillon;  Pontalis  concl. 

L'Unique.  No.  109-110. — A.  Bailly  on  Tolstoy 
(II);  Raoul  Nejan  on  Guy  de  Maupassant.  Publica¬ 
tion  discontinued,  merged  with  review  Defente  de 
I'Homme, 

Vte  et  Langage.  Nos.  51,  52,  53. — Le  languge  et 
la  tociiti,  Aurclien  Sauvageot. — Maurice  Rat  on  La 
Fontaine. — Maurice  Rat  on  Fenelon. 

Im  Vie  Intellectuelle.  XXVI  1:7,  %-9.—L'ettence  du 
cinema:  Realitme  ou  merveilleux,  Henri  Agel. — Spe¬ 
cial  issue  in  memoriam  Father  A.-J.  Maydieu,  O.P. 

Im  Vie  Spirituelle.  XCV;419,  420. — Theological 
(Catholic)  articles. 

German 

Al(xente.  III:4. — French-German  symposium,  Der 
Schnfttteller  vor  der  Realitat,  with  contributions  by 
Roland  Barthes,  Karl  Korn,  et  al.;  Wat  itt  Expret- 
tionitmut?  Wolfdietrich  Rasch;  Zur  Duhtung  Elte 
Lot  Iter -Sc  hitler  t,  Marianne  Kesting. 


Antaret.  IV;4. — Hermann  Kesten  on  Ren^  Schickele; 
Jean-Claude  Ibert,  Jean-Louis  Bruch  on  Pascal; 
Saint-Exupery  alt  Reporter,  Ren<  Delange;  Otto 
Friedrich  Bollnow  on  Samuel  Beckett  (concl.);  Ren^ 
Hombourger  on  Armand  Salacrou  (I). 

Atlantit.  XXVIII  :7,  8,  9. — Indianer  ait  Ertahler, 
Karin  Hissink  &  Albert  Hahn. — Die  Batmen,  Arnald 
Steiger. — Issue  on  Landtchafttgettaltung — ein  welt- 
iveitet  Problem. 

Die  Bar^e.  1956:3. — Reinhold  Schneider  und  tein 
Werlt,  anon. 

Begegnung.  XI:  13,  14,  2nd  Sondernummer,  17.— 
Mauriac  und  dot  Geheimnit  det  Frtedent,  K.-A.  Geitz. 
— Gtbt  et  heute  noch  dot  Prometheitche?  Kurt  Behr- 
sing;  Alexander  Baldus  in  memoriam  Lulu  von 
Strauu  und  Torney;  Karl  August  Gotz  on  Federico 
Garcia  Lorca. — “Aus  Aniass  des  77.  Dcutschen  Katho- 
likentages."  —  Interpretationen  det  gegenwdrtigen 
Zeitaltert,  (iiinther  Busch. 

Berteltmann  DREl.  1956:8,  9. — Illustrated  month¬ 
ly  in  three  parts:  Untere  llluttrierte,  Unterhaltung  und 
Witten,  Glucklich  leben. 

Bodentee-Zeittchrift.  V:5. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
57th  Schweizerisches  Tonkiinstlerfest. 

Bonner  Hefte.  V:14,  15,  16,  17.— "Fur  Politik, 
WirtKhaft  und  Kultur.” 

Die  Buchbetprechung.  1956:6. — Bcxik  reviews. 

Buch  in  der  Zeit.  1:3. — Begegnung  mit  Spanien, 
Karl-August  Gdtz. 

Bitcherei  und  Bildung.  VIII  :7,  8. — Articles  on  li¬ 
brary  questions;  b<xik  reviews. — Der  moderne  Roman, 
Bernhard  Rang. 

Die  Biicher-Kommentare.  V:l,  2. — “Vicrtel)ahrs- 
hefte  der  Deutschen  Kommentarc."  Bixik  reviews  in 
all  fields. 

Biichertchiff.  VI  :7,  8. — Anon,  on  George  Bernard 
Shaw;  anon,  on  Hermann  Kasack  at  sixty;  anon,  on 
Friedrich  Dessauer  at  seventy-five;  anon,  on  Josef 
Winckler  at  seventy-five. — Anon,  on  Joseph  ^rn- 
hart  at  seventy-five. 

colloquium.  1956:7,  8,  9. — Die  U nivertititen  in  der 
getelltchafthchen  Entwicklung,  Andreas  Paulsen. — 
Walter  Gropiut  und  dat  Bauhaut,  Christof  Thoenes. 
— D.  E.  Otto  &  M.  Jordan  on  satirical  (leriodicals. 

Deutuhe  BiNiographie.  Dat  Deuttche  Buch.  1956: 
2,  3. — “Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen." 

Deuttche  hteraturueitung.  LXXVII:5,  6.  —  "Fiir 
Kritik  der  internationalen  Wissenschaft.” 

Deutuhe  Rundtehau.  LXXXII:7,  8,  9.  —  Harry 
Pross  on  (Jeorg  Weerth;  In  memoriam  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shau/,  Moritz  l.ederer;  R.  ('altofen  on  Federico 
Garcia  I»rca;  Fritz  Martini  on  Hermann  Kasack  at 
sixty:  V.  O.  Stomps  on  Gertrud  Kolmar. — Die 
deuttche  Sprache  im  Dritten  Retch,  Heinrich  Fischer; 
Goethet  Weg  tu  Motart,  Carmen  Kahn-Walirritein; 
fean  Moreat,  Wilhelm  Hausenstein;  Karl  Schwedhelm 
in  memoriam  Gottfried  Benn;  Von  Wilhelm  Butt  h 
tu  Al  Capp,  Harry  Pross. — Die  Aufgabe  der  Ijtera- 
turhritik,  Franz  Schonauer;  Amerihat  neue  Kriti^er, 
Max  Rieser;  Praambel  tu  einer  Phytiognomilt  det 
Baroett,  Wilhelm  Hausenstein;  Hans  Daibcr  in  me¬ 
moriam  Bertolt  Brecht. 
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Do^mmemte.  XIlil. — Special  section,  Die  Kirche  in 
den  Vdlkern,  Friedrich  Heer,  et  al. 

Evangeliicker  Uteraturheobachter.  XXIII  :8. — Dai 
Geiprieh  der  Tkeologie  mil  Gottfried  Benn,  |ohann 
Chrwtoph  Hampe. 


Der  Monat.  VIII  :94,  95,  96. — Lionel  Trilling  on 
Tolstoy’s  jinna  Karenina;  Francois  Bondy  on  Albert 
Camus's  La  chute. — Ulrich  Conrads  on  Le  Corbusier's 
Ronchamp  chapel;  Isaiah  Berlin  on  Wisurion  Belins¬ 
ky. — Karl  Kraut  und  Offenbach,  Lotte  Sternbach- 
(iartner. 


Forum.  111:31-32. — Die  Dehadenten  und  die  Bar- 
baren,  Stephen  Spender;  Loyola  und  die  Freiheit, 
Friedrich  Abendroth;  Sehniucht  nach  Homer,  Roland 
NitKhe;  Fritz  Hochwalder  on  Ferdinand  Bruckner; 
Ernst  Krenek,  Oscar  Fritz  Schuh  on  Mozart. 

Die  Gegenwart.  XI:  13.  M,  15.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.— 
Vom  rechten  Geiil  der  Unii/eriitit,  Karl  Jaspers;  k. 
on  Chaplin’s  Modern  Timet. — M.v.B.  on  the  monthly 
Merhur.—den.  on  Robert  Schumann. — Rembrandt, 
Wilhelm  Hausenstein. — k.  in  memoriam  Bertolt 
Brecht;  Die  Buehitaben,  gu. — Book  reviews. — Buck- 
titel,  a.  g. — Wilhelm  Hausenstein  in  memoriam  Hans 
Carosta. 

gehort-geleien.  1956:7. — "Die  Manuskripte  der  in- 
tereuantesten  Sendungen." 

Geiit  und  Tat.  XI :7.  8. —  Wat  die  Amenhaner  leien, 
Karl  O.  Paetel. — Neue  Wege  der  Mutihertiehung, 
Gottfried  Schweizer. 

Hutoritche  ZeitKhrift.  CLXXX1:3,  CLXXXII:!.— 
fuliui  Frobel.  Wirrnit  und  Weitiicht,  Wilhelm 
Mommsen;  Adua,  erne  Wende  italienitcher  und  eu- 
ropdiicher  Politih,  Ferdiiund  Siebert;  Zur  Getchichte 
der  Weimar er  Repuhlih,  Fritz  Hartung. — Der  Unter- 
gang  der  romuihen  Repubhh  und  dot  Problem  der 
Revolution,  Alfred  Heuss;  Zur  Gleichichaliung  der 
deultehen  Volhtgruppen  dutch  dai  Dritte  Reich,  Hans 
von  Rimscha. 

Hochland.  XL VIII  :6. — Eugen  Gtirster  on  Henry 
de  Montherlant;  Elisabeth  Brock-Sulzer  on  Karl 
Kraut. 

Homo.  VIl:2-3. — “Zeitschrift  fiir  die  verglekhende 
Forschung  am  Menschen." 

Humanitmut  und  Techni^.  1V:1. — Adolf  Grimme 
in  memoriam  Friedrich  Schmidt-Ott. 

Die  Innenarchitehtur.  III:2. — "Zeitschrift  fiir  Aus- 
liau.  Einrichtung,  Form  und  Farbc." 

Inititut  fiir  Autlandtbetiehungen  Mitteilungen.  VI: 
5. — Netherlands  usue. 

Die  Kultur.  IV:67.  V:69. — Die  aehn  grottten  Ro- 
mane  der  Weltliteratur,  Willy  Haas. — S.P.  in  me¬ 
moriam  Hans  Carossa. 

lin^i.  V:5,  6. — "MonatsKhrift  fiir  demokratischen 
Sozialumus." 

Ulerat.  1:1. — "Amerikanisch-europaischer  Litera- 
turspiegel."  Bretht  alt  Klamher,  Max  FriKh. 

Literaturanzeiger.  VI:  1. — "Fiir  das  allgemeine  wis- 
senschaftliche  Schrifttum." 

Merhur.  X:7.  8. — I'heodor  W.  Adorno  on  Alban 
Berg;  Karl  Kraut  und  Sidonie  Sadherny,  Werner 
Kraft;  Wirlflich^eit  und  Traum  im  deuttchen  Ge- 
dicht  (1),  Curt  Hohoff. — Goethet  grtechitche  Vitionen, 
Hans  Gabriel  Falk;  Theologiiche  Elemente  der  abend- 
Idnditchen  Wutentchaft,  Denis  de  Rougemont;  Freud 
und  die  Krite  unterer  Kultur,  Lionel  Trilling;  Freud 
und  dot  Vaterbild,  Erich  Neumann;  Hohoff  concl.; 
anon,  in  memoriam  Gottfried  Benn. 


Morgenblatt  fiir  Freunde  der  Literatur.  No.  8. — 
Devoted  to  Hermann  Kasack,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
60th  birthday  anniverury. 

Mutlertprache.  1956:6,  7-8. — Friedrich  Roemheld, 
et  al.  on  Zur  Neuordnung  der  deuttchen  Rechltchrei- 
bung. — Der  Wettlauf  awitchen  Sprachdienit  und 
Sprachverderb,  Leo  Weisgerber;  Der  Bildungiwert  der 
Etymologie,  Armin  Frohlich;  Guido  Holz  on  German 
grammar. 

Neue  Deuttche  Ijteratur.  IV:7. — Anselm  Schidsser 
on  CJeorge  Bernard  Shaw;  Peter  (Joldammer  on 
Kleist's  Der  aerbrochene  Krug. 

Die  Neue  Rundtehau.  LXVlI:2-3. — Warum  Verte? 
(Christopher  Fry;  Die  Gottliche  Komodie  alt  dichte- 
ntchet  Kunttwerh,  C)tto  von  Taube;  Edouard  Roditi 
on  Fernando  Pessoa;  Dat  Netx  der  Sprache,  Siegfried 
Melchinger;  Rudolf  Borchardt  und  Stefan  George, 
Werner  Kraft;  Von  Sinn  und  Witrde  det  hittoritchen 
Romant,  Max  Brod. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XVII  :7,  8,  9. — Karl  Kaltwasser, 
Eugene  Fromentin  on  Rembrandt;  Gustav  Struck  on 
Bach. — Mainly  devoted  to  India. — Heinz  Demisch 
on  Lorenzo  Ghiberti. 

Pegaiut.  No.  4-5. — Items  on  and  by  Franz  Blei. 

Die  Pforte.  Vll:72-73. — Univertale  Kuliur^ritih 
und  hotttffttki't'f  Getchichttbilder,  Herbert  CJott- 
schalk. 

Die  Polititche  Meinung.  1:3,  4. — "Monatshefle  fiir 
Fragen  der  Zeit,"  featuring  political  articles. 

Rheiniichei  Muteum  fiir  Philologie.  XC1X:I. — 
Bemerlfungen  zur  Charahterittih  der  in  den  Argo- 
nautiha  det  Apolloniut  auftretenden  Pertonen,  D.  A. 
van  Krevelen;  Homer  bei  Methodiot  von  Olympot, 
Vincenz  Buchheit;  Die  Elelftra  det  Euripidet,  Franz 
Stoessl. 

Schweizer  Bucher-Zeitung.  XIV:7,  8. — Eine  Dia- 
gnote  unterer  Zeit,  Hansres  Jacobi;  Vber  die  Kurz- 
getchichte,  Peter  Kilian. — Articles  and  book  reviews. 

Schweizer  fournal.  XXII  :7,  8,  9. — Martin  Schips's 
self-portrait.  —  Rudolf  Graber's  self-portrait.  —  Alice 
Bickel  on  Esther  Camper. 

Schweizer  Monatthefte.  XXXVI :4,  5,  6. — Letters 
by  Hermann  Hesse;  Erich  Dinkier  on  the  Dead  Sea 
scrolls  (I). — Ijtngeweile  alt  Sozialphinomen,  Wil¬ 
helm  Ropke;  Die  letzten  Schriften  Crocet,  Carlo  An¬ 
toni;  Dinkier  cont.;  Der  Bildhauer  Alberto  Giaco¬ 
metti,  Max  Huggicr. — Die  polnitche  Revolution  der 
90  Tage,  Alexander  Korab;  letters  by  Hermann 
Hesse;  Zwei  Hamlet-Szenen  alt  Spiegel  det  Sha^e- 
tpearetchen  Dramat,  Max  Liithi;  Hans-Jost  Frey  on 
Max  Mell's  feanne  d'Arc  drama;  H'er  war  Miclfiewict? 
C.  de  Laval. 

Schweizer  Rundtehau.  LVl:4-5,  6. — Der  Intelleh- 
tuelle  im  Sow/et-Staat,  Franz  Schonauer;  Ransom 
T.  Taylor  on  Alfred  Neumann;  Franz  Kreuzer  on 
semantics. — Zum  Tode  von  Emit  Robert  Curtiut, 
Wolf  Bergmann;  Haiu  Knudsen  in  memoriam  Oskar 
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Ebcrie;  Max  Ribcr  in  memoriam  Giovanni  Papini; 
Uterarisehe  lnditl(retionen,  Bert  Herzog. 

Stimmen  dtr  Gegenwart.  LXXXI:10. — Dfr  Tod 
des  IgnatiM,  Hugo  Rahncr,  S.f. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit:  LXXXMO,  11,  12.— Hugo 
Rahner,  S.J.,  Karl  Rahner,  S.f.  on  St.  Ignatius. — Die 
Verarmung  der  Sprache  im  Naturalttmus,  Hubert 
Bccher,  S.J.;  Zh  den  Friihtchriften  von  Karl  Marx, 
August  Brunner,  S.f.;  Die  Frau  in  Biickern  der  Zeit, 
Franz  Hillig,  S.J. — Auttug  aut  dem  Abendland? 
G.  Friedrich  Klenk;  Vm  dot  Gesett  gegen  fugendge- 
fdkrdende  Schnjten,  Arthur  Kaufmann;  Der  verget- 
tene  Vnprung.  Zur  Trantxendent  det  mentchlichen 
Dateint,  Walter  Strolz. 

Texte  and  Zeichen.  11:4. — "Journal  d'Europe," 
Gustav  Regicr;  AimS  Ciiaire  und  der  Surrealumut, 
Janheinz  Jahn;  Der  Dickter  Saint-John  Per/e,  Fried- 
helm  Kemp. 

Univeriitai.  XI  :7,  8. — Itlamitche  Myttik  und  mo- 
derne  Weltantrhauung,  Mohamed  Yahia  Haschmi;  Dai 
Geticht  Beethovent,  Rudolf  Kassner. — Grundtiige  der 
Duhtung  Front  Werfelt,  Anneliese  Bach;  Der  Tant 
und  die  Kiinite,  Joseph  Gregor. 

Verlagt-Praxit.  111:7-8,  9. — Articles  pertaining  to 
all  aspects  of  publishing. 

VierteljahriheJte  fiir  Zeitgeichichte.  1V:3. — Alt 
"Deutscher  General"  hei  Retain,  Alexander  Freiherr 
von  Ncubronnft);  Der  Untergang  der  alien  Soxial- 
demokratie  I9i3,  Erich  Matthias;  Zum  Problem  einer 
deutieben  Exilregierung,  Karl  O.  Paetel. 

WelttUmmen.  XXV:7,  8,  9. — Otto  Heuschele  on 
Hermann  Kasack  at  sixty. — ch.  on  Hans  Henny 
Jahnn's  novel  Dte  Nacht  aut  Blei;  Charlotte  Reinke 
on  Ruth  Schumann's  Die  Taube;  b.w.  on  Giiniher 
Weisenborn;  anon,  on  Heinrich  Boll. — K.  A.  Gofz 
on  Federico  Garcia  Lorca;  E.  Gerlach  on  Stephen 
Vincent  Ben^t. 

Welt  und  Wort.  XI  :7,  8. — Autgetettl  auf  den 
Boulevard!  der  Zeilen  ....  Peter  Hartling;  Der  Ruhm 
und  tein  Schicl(tal,  Wilhelm  Lange-Eichbaum ;  Karl 
Ude  on  Heinrich  and  lliomas  Mann  in  their  early 
relations;  Arthur  Silbergicit's  self-portrait. — Ditl(ut- 
non  tiber  "Umttrittene  Lyrik,"  Georg  Britting,  et  at.; 
Tauuietter  im  towieiitchen  Ltteraturbereich,  Hanns 
von  Krannhals;  Die  Dramen  Garcia  Lorcat,  Hell- 
muth  Draws-Tychsen;  Alexander  Baldus  on  Hilldor 
Laxneu;  Imitation  und  Einfuhlung,  Gert  Woerner; 
Edith  Mikeleitis's  self-portrait. 

Wir^endet  Wort.  VI  :5. — Traum  und  Duhtung  im 
epuchen  Werh  Ina  Seidell,  Herta  Simon;  Anton  Gail 
on  Gottfried  Benn;  Zur  Struhtur  der  Reihenromane, 
Hermann  Bausinger;  Grete  Liibbe-Grothurs  on  Cha- 
misso's  Peter  Schlemihl. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  11:7,  8,  Sonderheft. — Hugo  von 
Hofmannithali  Gettalt  im  Wandel  der  Jahre,  Doro¬ 
thea  Berger;  Hofmannsthal-Redlich  correspondence; 
Hofmanntthai  der  Europder,  Helmut  A.  Fiechtner; 
Hanns  Winter  on  Hermann  Broch.  —  Friedhelm 
Baukloh  on  Ferdinand  Bruckner;  Theodor  Sapper  on 
Theodor  Daubler;  Hans  Weigel  on  Heimito  von 
Doderer. — On  Siidtirol.  Zeitgendiiiichei  Schrifttum 
in  Siidtirol,  Oswald  Sailer;  Erich  Kofler  on  Hubert 
Mumelter;  Karl  Paulin  on  Erich  Kofler. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buck.  X:6,  7-8. — Book  reviews. — 
Maru  Maresch  on  Ferdinand  von  Saar. 


Zeitichnft  fiir  Deuttche  Philologie.  LXXV:3. — 
Der  "Arme  Heinnch"  in  Hartmannt  Werh,  Fried¬ 
rich  Neumann;  Untertuchungen  turn  "Achermann", 
V.  und  VI.,  Willy  Krogmann. 

Zeitwende-Die  Neue  Furche.  XXVII  :7,  8,  9. — Der 
Mytkoi  in  der  Geittetlage  der  Gegenwart,  Adolf 
Allwohn. — Der  Metaphytiher  und  der  MoraJitt,  Karl 
August  Horst;  Der  Exittentiaiitmui  und  Heidegger t 
Frage  nach  dem  Sein,  Hermann  Schmidt. — Excerpts 
from  Jochen  Klepper's  diaries. 

Die  Zuhunft.  1956:5-6. — "Kultur,"  Gertrude  Wag¬ 
ner. 

Spanish 

dbiide.  XX  :2,  3. — PoetU  religiota  mexicana  del 
agio  veinte,  Carlos  Gonzilez  Salas;  Una  entreviita 
con  Paul  Claudel,  Antf>nio  G6mez  Robledo. — Modetto 
.Santa  Crux.  Un  juguete  de  la  literatura  latino-mep- 
cana,  Joaquin  Antonio  Peflalosa;  Et  indeterminitmo 
y  la  etcoldttica,  Luis  Medina  Ascensio,  S.J.;  Corre- 
tpondencia  entre  Raymond  Foulchd-Delbotc  y  Alfonio 
Reyet  (VI). 

Amfnca.  XLVII:  1-2-3,  XLVIII:  \~l-l.—V<dora- 
ci6n  del  peniamiento  de  Rod6,  Jos6  A.  Mora;  Indiot 
y  choloi,  Abraham  Arias  Larreta. — Lima  y  el  Peru, 
Ahraham  Arias  Larreta. 

Armat  y  Letrai.  XIII  :4,  5. — Armen  Ohanian  on  La 
negra  Anguttiai  by  FraneiKo  Rojas  Gonzilez;  El 
teatro  en  Parit,  Juliin  Gallego. — Dedicated  to  Prof. 
Francisco  Zertuche.  La  literatura  mlitica  en  Etpaba, 
FranciKo  M.  Zertuche;  III:  "Im  Dorotea",  obra  auto- 
biogrdfica,  Francisco  M.  Zertuche. 

Atomante.  1955:4,  1956:1. — Manuel  Zeno  Gandta: 
Poeta  del  novelar  itleno,  Manrique  Cabrera;  El  arte 
de  novelar  en  Zeno  Gandia,  Enrique  A.  Laguerre; 
Pretencia  de  Manuel  Zeno  Gandia,  Osareo  Rosa- 
Nieves. — Soren  Kierkegaard  (lHli-1855),  Monelua 
F6rez  Marchand;  Dona  Emilia  Pardo-Batdn,  en  el 
Balneano,  Vicente  Alcixandre;  Ricardo  Gull6n  on 
Ortega  y  Gasset. 

Boletin  del  Inttituto  Amigot  del  Libra  Argentina. 
Nos.  12,  13,  14. — PequeAa  crdnica  tobre  lot  camarillat 
literariai.  Max  Dickmann;  Alberto  A.  Moreira  Ro)as 
interviews  Jorge  Luu  Borges. — Critu  de  la  crftica  lit- 
eraria,  Horacio  Esteban  Ratti;  Ana  Maria  G.  Stamirski 
interviews  Roger  Pli;  Critica  y  literatura,  Celia  de 
Diego. — Recuperacidn  de  la  critua,  Luis  Emilio  Soto; 
Im  no  vela  hitpanoamericana,  Lucilo  Oriz;  Notat  de 
un  critico,  Juan  Carlos  Ghiano. 

Cicl6n.  11:4. — Unamuno  y  la  idea  de  la  ficciSn, 
Jos^  Ferrater  Mora;  review  by  Anton  Arrufat  of 
Atonante  final  y  otrot  poemat  by  Eugenui  Florit. 

Criteria.  XXIX:  1261,  1262,  1263,  1264,  1265, 
1266. — En  el  centenano  de  Menendet  y  Pelayo,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Luu  Bernirdez. — El  petimitmo  kutdruo  en  el 
peniamiento  del  agio  XX,  Pierre-Henri  Simon;  Eu¬ 
genio  Zolli,  Luis  Alonso  Schdkcl. — A  veinte  akoi  de 
la  muerte  de  Gilbert  K.  Cketterton,  Ernesto  Segura; 
La  unidad  de  nueitro  idioma,  Francisco  Luu  Bernir¬ 
dez. — Algo  mdt  tobre  el  Congreio  de  Academtat, 
Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez. — Im  libertad  de  entekanta 
y  el  mundo  de  makana,  Pedro  J.  FrCasfh.). — Tkomai 
Mann,  Wilhelm  Grenzmann. 

Cuadernot.  Not.  19,  20. — Special  number  on  Latin 
American  culture.  Lot  corrientei  filotdficat  en  el  tiglo 
XX,  Francisco  Romero;  El  indio  en  nueitra  literatura. 
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Luu  E.  ValcarccI;  E!  negro  y  la  literalura  iheroameri- 
rana,  Ildr(onw>  Pcrcda  ValdA;  La  novela  regional, 
Hrniamfn  (^arridn;  El  eniayo  en  nuestra  America, 
(ieimin  Arcinicf(at;  Im  evoliui6n  de  la  poe/la  mo- 
derna,  Xavier  Abril. — Garcia  Utrca  en  la  poesia  y  en 
el  teatro  etpaHolet,  “I’avcual  (iil”;  Madariaga  y  Arne- 
rua  iMtma,  Luu  Albertu  Sinche/;  Im  vida  del  artuta 
en  Parit,  Henri  PcrruchoT;  Luu  Uipez  Alvarez  on 
Omcha  Zardoya't  study  of  Miguel  Hrrnindez. 

Cuaderno!  lulio  Herrera  y  Retssig.  No.  42. — Ele- 
gioi  y  otrot  poemai,  Walter  Gonzilrz  Penelat. 

Espirai.  VII:62.— fcV  eoncepto  de  la  novela  en  Or¬ 
tega  y  lamet,  NiliU  Vientdi  Gastdn. 

Etludiot  Americano!.  XI:54. — Poeiia  puertorriquena 
( lH4i-1956) ,  Cesareo  Rtua-Nievcs;  El  humanumo 
en  la  univerndad  mepcana.  Ana  M.  Ciomcz  Rubui. 

Ficcion.  1956:1,  2. — Im  coiecha,  Ezequiel  Martinez 
Estrada;  jAmeruano!  lodoil  ,  ,  .  Miguel  Angel 
Asturias;  Im  norteameruana,  Enrique  Anderson  Iin- 
bert;  Stefan  Ziveig,  devoto  y  victima  del  "Mundo  de 
Ayer,"  Luu  Emilio  Soto. — Tre!  mu/eret,  |uan  Goya- 
rurte;  Weel(-End  en  Guatemala,  Miguel  Angel  As¬ 
turias;  Afirmation  y  negaci6n  de  la  novela  eipahola 
contempordnea,  (>uillcrmo  de  Torre. 

Iherita.  IV:7-8,  9. — Pateos  con  George  Orwell, 
Victor  Alba. — Peligroia  neutralidad,  Salvador  de 
Madariaga.  ,  ^  | 

indue  de  arte!  y  letra!.  X;‘>0,  91,  92. — Anon,  on 
writers  of  Venezuela;  Im  "culpa"  de  Don  Quixote, 
).  Eernindez  Figueroa;  |uan  Luu  Alborg  on  Carmen 
l-aforet  and  Ignacio  Agustl. — El  mundo  alucinante  de 
Kaflta,  Ramon  Rarce;  Informe  antologico  de  la  nueva 
poetia  argentina,  Davul  Martinez;  anon,  on  the  poet 
Jaime  Ferrin. — Harce  cont.;  Juan  Luu  Alborg  on 
Elena  Quiroga  and  Tomis  Salvador. 


Revitta  de  Archivot,  Bibliotecat  y  Muteot.  LXILl. 
— Special  issue  published  in  honor  of  Men^ndez 
Pelayo.  Im  cultura  etpanola  en  el  deteo  de  Menendez 
Pelayo,  Pedro  Lain  Entralgo;  Sotos  en  torno  a  la  "Hit- 
toria  de  la  poetia  hitpanoamertcana"  de  Menendez 
Pelayo,  C.  P^rez-Bustamentc;  En  torno  al  eoncepto  de 
la  ettetica  en  Menendez  Pelayo,  Ignacio  Aguilera. 

Revitta  de  Ettudiot  Politico!.  No.  86-87. — Sobre  la 
nngularidad  del  dettmo  hutdrico  de  Europa,  Luis 
DIer  del  Corral;  Tomdt  Moro  y  el  utopitmo  politico, 
Jesiis  Fueyo. 

Revuta  del  Colegio  de  Abogadot  de  Puerto  Rico. 
XVI:3. — Perioditmo  y  democracia — Un  atpecto  legal 
de  tut  vinculaeionet  funaonalet,  Rafael  Arjona  Siaca. 

Revitta  del  Nucleo  del  Azuay.  VII:  11. — Dedicated 
to  and  articles  about  the  poet  Honorato  Vizquez  in 
the  centenary  of  hu  birth. 

Revitta  Mexicana  de  Ijteratura.  Nos.  5,  6. — La 
poetia  norteamericana  contempordnea,  Jos^  Vizquez 
Amaral;  Im  poetia  de  Carlot  Pellicer,  Octavio  Paz; 
Rahata  entre  dot  Conttitucionet,  Daniel  Coslo  Vil¬ 
legas;  Andrew  Marvell  y  el  harroco  etpanol,  J.  M. 
Oihcn. — Suevo  encuentro  con  Balzac,  Ernst  Robert 
('urtius;  cuentot  by  Emilio  Carballido,  Jorge  Ldpez 
I’iez,  Maria  Amparo  Divila;  Jos^  de  la  Coliru,  et  al. 

Revitta  Sacionai  de  Cultura.  No.  1 15. — Liberalitmo 
y  humamzacton,  Mariano  Pic6n-Salas;  Ijteratura 
e/emplar  de  Don  Santiago  Key-Ayala,  Filix  Armando 
Nunez;  tiuillermo  de  Torre  on  Ortega  y  Gasset; 
Vicente  Huidobro,  Luis- Alberto  Sinchez;  Lat  letrat 
bolivianat  en  1956,  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina;  Mari¬ 
ano  Picdn-Salat,  Esteban  Salazar  Chapela. 

Revitta  Shell.  V:I9. — Pretencia  etpiritual  de  Mo¬ 
zart,  Israel  Pena;  Im  Argentina  en  lot  ahot  londinentet 
de  Bello,  Pedro  (jrases;  Gloria  y  anecdota  en  don 
facinto  Benavente,  Arturo  Perez  Restrepo. 


FJ  Ubro.  VII:  84-85,  86-87.— E7  //  Congreto  de 
la  lengua  celebrado  en  Madrid,  fiel  exponente  de  la 
univertalidad  del  cattellano,  (iinA  Alcaraz  Garrido. — 
Anon,  on  lecture  by  Jorge  Luu  Borges  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Menendez  y  Pelayo;  Victor  Nep  on  the 
flourishing  book  market  in  Buenos  Aires. 

til  Ubro  y  el  Pueblo.  XIX  :22. — En  la  tumba  de 
ludrez,  Alfonso  Reyes;  Im  novela  peruana,  (riinzalo 
Rose;  Un  gran  etcritor  rural  (Joan  Puig  y  Ferrater), 
Jos^  Marla  Frances;  Beniamin  America  on  Ortega. 

Metdfora.  No.  9. — Vanacionet  poetuat,  Elias  Nan- 
dino;  Rafael  Cuevat,  Jesus  Arellano. 

Mundo  Hitpdnicn.  IX:99,  100,  101. — Brindit  a  lot 
(Uidadoret  del  idioma,  Pedro  I^ln  Entralgo. — Special 
number.  On  leading  personalities  in  the  Hispanic 
world,  political  events,  housing,  survey  of  Mundo 
Hitpdnico't  cover  designs.  —  Excerpt  from  Zoco 
Grande  by  Carmen  Nonell;  El  Toledo  del  Greco, 
(iregorio  Marahon. 

Im  Sueva  Democracia.  XXXV1:3. — Una  imagen  de 
fotd  de  Etpromeda,  Allen  W.  Phillips;  Vigencia  de 
Unamuno,  Augusto  Arus;  Definicidn  del  indigenitmo 
peruano,  Aliraham  Arus-I^rreta;  Panorama  de  la  lit- 
eratura  boliviana,  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina. 

Sueva  Revuta  de  Filologia  Hitpdnica.  X:L — El 
infinito  en  la  obra  de  forge  Luu  Borget,  Ana  Maria 
Barrenechea;  El  miiterioto  ongen  de  Ferndn  Gontdlet, 
J.  P.  Keller. 


Sur.  No.  241. — "Homenaje  a  Ortega”  with  articles 
by  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Juliin  Marias,  Jos^  Ferra¬ 
ter  Mora,  Maria  Zambrano,  Carmen  Gindara,  Guil¬ 
lermo  de  Torre,  Germin  Arciniegas,  Jaime  Benitez, 
Victoru  Ocampo,  et  al. 

La  Torre.  IV;  13. — Articles  on  the  emigration  prob¬ 
lem  by  Jaime  Benitez,  Charles  Rosario,  Luz  M.  Tor- 
ruellas,  Eugenio  Fernindez  Mendez,  et  al. 

Virtud  y  Utrat.  XV:57. — El  eoncepto  de  la  medida 
en  el  pentamiento  gnego,  M.  A.  Raul  Vallejos;  Carlos 
de  Arce  on  Azorin  and  Tomis  Salvador;  Suevo  valor 
de  la  palabra  hahlada  y  la  unidad  del  idioma,  Ramon 
Menendez  Pidal. 

English 

Accent.  XVI  :3. — Georget  Seferit  and  Stratit  the 
Mariner,  Edmund  Keeley;  Cynthia  Grenier  interviews 
William  Faulkner;  The  Unity  of  foyce't  "Dublinert" 
(ll),  Brewster  Ghiselin. 

The  ACIS  Sewtletler.  VI  :4,  VII  ;L — Organ  of  the 
American  Council  of  l^earned  Societies. 

Africa  South.  1:1. — The  Sew  Order  in  Bantu  Edu¬ 
cation,  J.  W.  Macquarrie;  Bantu  Education  and  the 
African  Teacher,  Leo  L.  Sihlali. 

American  Heritage.  VII  ;5. — Articles  (lertaining  to 
,5merican  history. 
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American  Poetry  Magazine.  XXXVII  :2.— “A  project 
of  the  American  Literary  Association." 

American  Quarterly.  \\\\:2.—Tke  Tremuioui  For¬ 
mula:  Form  and  Technique  in  "Godey't”  Fiction, 
Joseph  N.  Satterwhite;  The  Rebellion  of  the  Intellec¬ 
tual/,  1912-1917,  Henry  F.  May;  Making  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Fiction,  Albert  Van  Nostrand;  Anglo-American 
Common  Sente  and  German  Gent,  Hellmut  Bock. 

The  American-Scandinatfian  Review.  XLIV:3. — 
Benedikt  Grdndal  on  painter  Asgrimur  fdtuson. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXVA.—Our  Documen¬ 
tary  Culture,  Margaret  Mead;  The  Found  Generation, 
David  Rietman;  The  New  Man  in  the  Artt,  Jacques 
Barzun;  The  Ditcipline  Trap,  Marston  Bates. 

The  American  Society  Legion  of  Honor  Magazine. 
XXVII  :2.— Jules  R.  Sachs  on  A.  Dunoyer  de  Segon- 
zac;  The  French  Theatre  in  New  Orleans,  Charles  I. 
Silin;  Routieau  and  the  Longing  for  Transparence, 
Jean  Starobinski;  Voltaire  and  Shakespeare,  Jacques 
Guicharnaud. 

Amhtcas.  VIII  :7,  8,  9. — Recent  Literature  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Bernardo  Verbiuky. — Plantation  Playwright, 
forge  Andrade  of  Brazil,  Benedicu  S.  Monsen;  Legacy 
for  Learning  (on  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe),  Alicia  Ortiz. — 
A  Cuban's  Ben  Franklin,  Jos^  Antonio  Portuondo; 
Through  the  South  American  Hinterland  with  Two 
Musicologists,  Betty  Wilson. 

The  Americas.  XIII:I. — Frenchmen  and  Franco¬ 
philes  in  New  Spain  from  1760  to  1810,  Jacques 
Houdaille. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XVI:2. — The  Bourgeois  and 
the  Bohemian,  Robert  E.  Fitch;  The  Responsibility  of 
Scientists,  G.  E.  Owen;  Alfred  Werner  on  Andr^ 
Derain. 

Approach.  No.  20. — Prose  and  verse. 

Armenian  Review.  IX:3. — Saryan  the  Painter,  R. 
Drampian. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXVII  :6,  7. — Browning  and  the 
Beautiful:  A  Plea  for  Understanding,  Peter  Malekin. 
— "The  Seasons" — East  and  West,  Norman  Nichol¬ 
son. 

The  Atlantic.  CXCVIII:2,  3. — Hitherto  unpublished 
correspondence  between  Cieorge  Bernard  Shaw  and 
the  Abbess  of  StanbriMik. — The  Crisis  in  Teach¬ 
ing,  Oscar  Handlin;  Apley,  Wickford  Point,  and 
Pulham,  John  P.  Marquand;  Evelyn  Waugh  on  Max 
Beerbohm. 

A.U.M .L.A.  No.  4. — "Journal  of  the  Australasian 
Universities  Mtxlern  I.anguage  AsscKiation.”  Raymond 
Radiguet  and  the  "roman  d’ analyse,"  K.  J.  Goesch; 
The  Abuse  of  Franz  Kafka,  J.  A.  Asher;  The  Chang¬ 
ing  Attitude  of  American  Authors  Towards  Europe, 
Werner  P.  Friedrich;  Thomas  Mann  and  "Doktor 
Faustus,"  H.  Wiemann;  Balzac's  "Monographic  de 
la  presse  paritienne,"  D.  P.  Scales;  Some  English  In¬ 
fluences  on  the  Work  of  fnttut  Moser,  1720—94,  Mar- 
sali  A.  Dening. 

BlackJriars.  XXXVII ;436-7. — Ignatiana,  C.  C.  Mar- 
tindale,  S.J. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  I;ll,  12. — How  Important  h 
Travel  to  the  Novelist?  Louis  Golding;  Anthony 
Beale  on  D.  H.  Lawrence  the  traveler. — Wilfred 


Taylor  on  Eric  Linklater;  We  Can  Be  Proud  of  Our 
Novelists,  Arthur  Calder-Marshall;  The  Snob  Tra¬ 
dition,  Jocelyn  Brcxike;  The  Influence  of  Ernest 
Hemingway,  John  Atkins;  Two  Lott  Generations, 
Daniel  Farson. 

British  Book  Newt.  Nos.  191,  192,  193. — "A  Guide 
to  B<x)ks  Published  in  the  Commonwealth  and  Em¬ 
pire." 

Canadian  Author  &  Bookman.  XXXII  :2. — Role  of 
the  Critic,  Desmond  Pacey. 

The  Chicago  fewith  Forum.  XV:  1. —  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  and  the  Negro,  Lorenzo  D.  Turner;  Civil  Rights 
and  the  Race  Novel,  Alan  Grimes  &  Janet  Owen;  The 
Uteraiure  of  Horror,  Charles  I.  (ilicksberg. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  V;I. — Regional  Issue. 

Commentary.  XXII:2,  3. — fudaitm  and  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  Experience,  Moses  Hadas;  Academic  Freedom 
and  Faculty  Status,  Ralph  G.  Ross;  Herbert  Howarth 
on  Pinhas  Sadeh. — The  "Sons  of  Light."  The  Spiritual 
Grandeur  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Theodor  H.  Gaster; 
Richard  Chase  on  Kingsley  Amis. 

Confluence.  V;2. — Sympcjsium  on  The  Problems  of 
the  Nuclear  Period,  Part  II,  with  articles  by  Raymond 
Aron,  James  Burnham,  Nicola  Chiaromonte,  et  al. 

Cross  Currents.  VI ;3. — Romano  Ciuardini  on  the 
problem  of  the  film;  Andr^  Bazin  on  the  movie  lot 
Strada;  Raoul  Josbin  on  Waiting  for  Godot;  Some 
Reflections  Suggested  by  Canon  1199,  Humphrey 
J.  T.  Johnson. 

The  Dalhoutie  Review.  XXXVI  :2. — Some  Problems 
of  the  Canadian  Composer,  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan. 

Dissent.  III:3. — Issue  on  African  problems. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXXhi.— The  Mathe¬ 
matical  Mute,  M.  B.  Srigley;  The  Two  Bernard 
Shawt,  John  Stewart  Collis. 

The  Duma/ian.  No.  2. — "The  Magazine  of  the 
Dumas  AsscKiation." 

Eastern  World,  X:7,  8. — Covering  S.E.  Asia,  Far 
F.ast,  Pacific. 

Encounter.  VII :1,  2,  3, — Gloom  and  Gold  in  Ezra 
Pound,  Robert  Fitzgerald;  "Of  Poor  Bert  Brecht," 
Herbert  Luthy. — Beware  of  Your  Personality.  A  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Tests  of  Conformity,  Willum  H.  Whyte, 
Jr,;  fames  foyce't  Correspondence,  Patricu  Hutchins; 
Art's  Distorting  Mirror,  David  Sylvester. — Waller  de 
la  Mare's  last  interview  (with  B<»ris  Ford);  A.  J.  Ayer 
on  Colin  Wilson's  The  Outsider, 

English.  XI;62. — English  Ass(x;iation  Jubilee  Num¬ 
ber.  George  Macdonald  and  Hit  Household,  Laura  M. 
Ragg. 

Envoy.  1:10,  II. — ‘To  promote  friendship  between 
India  and  Britain.”  , 

Essays  in  Criticism.  VI  :3. — Cliche  and  Common¬ 
place,  Laurence  D.  Lerner;  "The  Heart  of  Midloth¬ 
ian":  Scott  at  Artist,  Robin  Mayhead;  Keats's  "Ode 
to  Psyche,"  Kenneth  Allott;  7.  S.  Eliot  on  Culture, 
Raymond  Williams. 

Etc.  XIII  :3. — "A  Review  of  (ieneral  Semantics." 
The  Fully  Functioning  Personality,  S.  I.  Hayakawa; 
Architecture  and  Transformation,  Willum  Hanson; 
How  to  Avoid  an  Idea,  Martin  Maloney. 
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The  European,  tiot.  41,  42,  43. — The  Writing  of 
Rebecca  Wett,  Diana  Motley;  Carl  Orff  and  the 
Song!  of  CatuUut,  Detmond  Stuart. — Spender  Spent, 
Alan  Ncame;  Michael  Harald  on  T.  S.  Eliot’t  The 
Family  Reunion. — D.  H.  l^awreme  and  the  Separate 
Trees,  Detmond  Stewart;  Walt  Whitman  or  the  FUu- 
u/orm?  Alan  Neame. 

European-Atlantic  Review.  VI  :2. — ‘'Firtt  fournal 
of  the  Atlantic  Community." 

Freedom  First.  Not.  49,  50,  51.— Anon,  on  |amet 
T.  Farrell. — Political  artklet. 

Flere  &  Now.  I956:|une. — “New  Zcaland't  Inde¬ 
pendent  Monthly  Review.” 

The  Flibbert  fournal.  LIV:4. — Philosophical  Analy¬ 
sis,  Bertrand  Ruttell;  Persons  and  Funerals:  What  Do 
Person  Words  Mean?  I.  T.  Ramtey;  Christianity  and 
the  Faith  of  the  Coming  World  Civilisation,  Ernett 
Mocking;  Knounng — Learning — Lsving,  G.  Zuntz; 
The  Continuous  Fall,  |ohn  Wren-Lewu;  Voltaire, 
S.  H.  Mellone;  Some  Observations  on  the  Gods  in 
Roman  Poetry,  H.  H.  Huxley;  The  De-Etchatologiting 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  S.  G.  F.  Brandon. 

Hispanti  A  merit  an  Report.  IX:5,  6,  7. — "A  month¬ 
ly  report  on  development!  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
l.atin  America." 

The  Hudson  Review.  IX:2. — Feminism  Recon¬ 
sidered,  Sonya  RudikofI;  Symbol  and  Association, 
Kenneth  Burke;  The  Language  of  Aesthetics,  Irving 
Singer;  Orpheus  and  the  Neoclassic  Vision  of  Opera, 
foteph  Kerman. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXII  :6,  7,  H.— Homage  to 
Mickiewicz,  K.  R.  Srinivata  Iyengar. — The  Roman 
Script  for  Indian  Languages?  Mulk  Raj  Anand,  et  al.; 
The  Short  Story  in  Guiarati,  Maniukhal  fhaveri. — 
The  English  Short  Story  in  India,  Willum  Hookent; 
Perviz  Avari  in  memonam  Walter  de  la  Mare. 

Intro  Bulletin.  1:9,  10. — Eugene  Archer  on  Elia 
Kazan;  Lawrence  Lipton  on  Aldout  Huxley't  ex- 
periencet  with  metcalin. — Lawrence  Lipton  inter¬ 
view!  Clifford  Odeti. 

The  fewish  Quarterly.  IV;1. — Freud  and  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Writer,  Michael  Fracnkel;  Hyman  Levy  on 
Spinoza;  Anglo-fewith  Poetry,  Joteph  Leftwich;  few- 
ith  Characters  in  World  Theater,  Arthur  D.  Heller; 
Rembrandt  and  Our  Time,  Intel  Herman. 

The  fournal  of  Aesthetics  (r  Art  Criticism.  XV:  1. — 
The  Stability  of  Aesthetic  fudgments,  Carroll  C.  Pratt; 
The  Semantic  Theory  of  Art  in  America,  Max  Rieter; 
The  Role  of  Theory  in  Aesthetics,  Morns  Weitz;  The 
Physical  Thing  in  Aesthetic  Experience,  Matthew 
Lipman;  laterary  Experience  and  Personality,  Robert 
N.  Wilton;  Towards  an  Organic  Criticism,  Sholom  ]. 
Kahn;  Aristotle  and  Modern  literature,  Robert  Lang- 
baum;  What  Is  Form?  Van  Meter  Amet;  On  the  Sup¬ 
posed  Incompatibtlity  of  Expressionism  and  Formal¬ 
ism,  F.  David  Martin;  An  Expansion  of  Dewey's 
Groundworh  for  a  General  Theory  of  Value,  Minor 
W.  Boyer;  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Struc¬ 
tural  Design,  Hilaire  Hiler;  The  Drama  of  the  Aes¬ 
thetics  of  Benedetto  Croce,  Angelo  A.  de  Genaro. 

fudaitm.  V:3. — Ignaz  Maybaum  on  Franz  Roten- 
zweig;  Samuel  Kreiter  on  Menahem  Boraitha't  Der 
Gayer;  The  Neo-Hasidism  of  Abraham  f.  Heschel, 
foteph  H.  Lookttein;  Swedenborg's  Attitude  Towards 
the  lews,  Abraham  G.  Duker. 


The  Kenyon  Review.  XVIII  :3. — Progression  of 
Theme  in  Eliot's  Modern  Plays,  D.  W.  Harding;  Cable 
and  his  “Grandissimes,"  Richard  Chate;  English 
Verse  and  WhtU  It  Sounds  like,  Harold  Whitehall, 
Seymour  Chatman,  Arnold  Stein,  )ohn  Crowe  Ran- 
tom. 

Landfall.  X:2. — Canadian  Letters,  Roy  Daniellt; 
Contemporary  Music  in  New  Zealand,  Frederick  Page. 

Landscape.  Vl:l. — "Magazine  of  Human  Geogra¬ 
phy.”  Ittue  devoted  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Literary  Guide.  LXXI:6,  7,  8. — The  Laughing 
Welshman  (Rhyt  Daviet),  Denyt  Val  Baker. — Learn¬ 
ing  about  Literary  Criticism,  John  Gillard  Wation. — 
The  Artist  as  Communist,  Otwell  Blaketton;  Gerald 
Bullett  on  James  Joyce;  Denyt  Val  Baker  on  Wolf 
Mankowiiz.  Title  to  be  changed  to  The  Humanist. 

literature  East  (r  West.  III:1.— “The  Newtietter  of 
the  Conference  on  Oriental-Wettern  Literary  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  MrxJern  language  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica." 

The  London  Magazine.  111:7,  8,  9. — The  Fate  of 
Isaac  Babel,  Lionel  Trilling;  Thackeray,  Maurice 
Cranston. — A  Writer's  Prospect  ( ll),  Colin  Wilton. — 
/  Am  Going  To  Read  Aloud,  Dylan  Thomat  (t);  A 
Night  With  Proust,  Violet  Schiff;  Leonard  Smithert: 
A  Publisher  of  the  Nineties,  (Jeorget  Simt;  Anthony 
Cronin  on  George  Barker. 

Mankind.  1:2. — Srxialitt  monthly  issued  from  Hy¬ 
derabad,  India.  "Aims  to  investigate  the  reality  of  the 
world  and  explore  its  ideal  future.” 

The  Marxist  Quarterly.  III:3. — The  Necessity  for 
Uncertainty,  John  Berger. 

Meanjin.  XV:2. — The  Four  Novels  of  Patrick 
White,  Marjorie  Barnard;  Towards  a  History  of  the 
Australian  Press,  W,  M.  Corden;  The  Writings  of 
C.  /.  Brennan:  A  Check  List,  G.  A.  Wilkes;  Form  and 
Matter  in  Poetry,  Robert  D.  FitzGerald;  Eric  Lambert 
in  memoriam  Alexander  Fadeyev. 

Midstream.  11:3. — Negro  and  few — Encounter  in 
America,  Leslie  A.  Fiedler;  Hollywood  Discovert  the 
Bible,  Henry  Popkin;  Sholem  Atch:  The  Inner  Lott, 
Irving  Howe. 

Mind.  LXV:  259. — "A  Quarterly  Review  of  Pty- 
chology  and  Philosophy.”  Scholarly  topical  articles. 

Modern  Philology.  LIV:1. — The  Prioress'  Dogs  and 
Benedictine  Ditapline,  John  M.  Steadman;  Middle- 
ton's  Tragicomedies,  Samuel  Schoenbaum;  Milton's 
Inter  Sonnets  and  the  Cambridge  Manuscript,  Mau¬ 
rice  Kelley;  Voltaire's  "Histoire  de  fenni":  A  Syn¬ 
thetic  Creed,  Clifton  Cherpack;  "War  and  Peace”  and 
"The  Dynasts,"  Emma  Clifford;  The  Correspondence 
of  Daniel  Defoe,  A.  W.  Secord. 

The  Modern  Review.  LXXXXIX:5,  6. — Conspectus 
of  Beauty  and  Its  Relation  to  Art,  K.  L.  Goswami. — 
"Eleve”  on  Albert  Schweitzer. 

The  Month.  XVI:  1,  2. — Ignatian  Number. — The 
Vision  of  Georges  Bernanot,  &nest  Beaumont. 

Music  Sr  Letters.  XXXVII  :3. — Maurice  Greene  and 
the  [British]  National  Anthem,  Thurston  Dart; 
"Hammersmith"  and  the  Two  Worlds  of  Gustav 
Holst,  Robert  Cantrick;  Schubert's  Settings  of  the 
"Salve  Regina,"  Maurice  J.  E.  Brown. 
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Nimbus.  Ill  :3. — A  Letter  and  an  Environment  from 
Dublin,  Patrick  Kavanagh;  "The  Spanish  Tragedy,” 
William  Empaon;  On  the  Image,  George  Barker. 

The  Norseman.  XIV:4. — NieU  Lyhne  Jensen  in 
memoriam  Johannes  J#rgenten;  Derek  Stanford  in 
memoriam  Max  Becrbohm  and  Walter  de  la  Mare. 

The  Ohlahoma  Quarterly.  V:4. — The  New  Inn  and 
Ben  fonson's  "Dotage,"  Calvin  G.  Thayer.  Publication 
ducontinued. 

Origin.  No.  19. — “A  Quarterly  for  the  Creative.” 

Partisan  Review.  XX1II:3. — The  Conceptions  of 
Time  in  Modern  Art  and  Science,  Arnold  Hauser; 
Freud  and  the  Image  of  Man.  Jerome  S.  Bruner; 
Evelyn  Waugh  and  the  Art  of  Entertainment,  Steven 
Marcus. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLV11:3. — Memories  of  My 
Mother,  Sir  Francis  Meynell;  The  Poetry  of  Phoebe 
Hesheth,  Herbert  Palmer. 

Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  Quarterly  Review  of 
Publications.  1955:3,  4. — Bibliographical  data,  in¬ 
cluding  contents  or  descriptive  annotations,  on  the 
publicatioiu  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
of  the  Polish  scientific  societies. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXX  :2. — The  Literasure  of 
Death,  Charles  I.  Glicksberg;  Imagism:  the  New 
Poetry  Forty  Years  Later,  Don  Geiger. 

Proceedings  (of  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society). 
Vol.  II. — Reason,  for  the  Revocation  of  Marr's  Lin¬ 
guistic  Theory  by  Stalin,  fune  1950,  Roman  Smal- 
Stocki;  The  ^oblem  of  the  Formation  of  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Language,  Panteleymon  Kovaliv;  The  Most  Im¬ 
portant  Achievements  of  Uki'oinian  Philology  in  the 
luut  80  Years,  Constantine  Kysilewskyj. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LX1II:2. — G  B  S  and  Music. 
Carlyle  King;  George  Woodcock  on  Joyce  Cary;  sym¬ 
posium  Is  Television  a  Threat?  with  Neil  Morrison, 
et  al. 

Quest.  1:6,  11:1. — Failure  of  the  Indian  Film,  Kobita 
Sarkar;  N.  E.  on  James  T.  Farrell — Jean  Stein’s  inter¬ 
view  of  William  Faulkner;  A  Question  of  Language: 
It  Hindi  Really  Preferable  to  English?  A.  Subbuh; 
Sadhan  Kumar  Ghosh  on  Cecil  Day  Lewis. 

Quixote.  1956:Spring. — Short  stories. 

Recurrence.  VII  :25. — “A  Quarterly  of  Rhyme.” 

The  Review  of  Religions.  L:5,  6: — Organ  of  The 
Ahmadiyya  Movement  issued  from  Rabwah,  Pakistan. 

The  Russian  Review.  Wii.— Toynbee  on  Slavic 
and  Russian  History,  Jesse  D.  Clarkson;  Lenin  Has 
Trouble  with  Engels,  Bertram  D.  Wolfe. 

Science  Cr  Society.  XX:l.— Ricardo's  Development 
as  an  Economist,  Joseph  M.  Gillman. 

Shenandoah.  Vll:3.— /»  the  Wake  of  the  Anarch. 
Hugh  Kenner. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LV:3. — Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Milton  at  Work,  I-  Milton  French;  Marlowe's 
"Doctor  Faustut":  The  Repudiation  of  Humanity. 
Roland  M.  Frye;  Robert  Burton's  "De  Consolatione," 
John  L.  Lievuy;  Peace  and  Passivity:  The  Poetry  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  Willum  J.  Fisher;  Ferenc  M6ra, 
Hungarian  Regionalitt,  Joseph  Remenyi  (t);  Con¬ 


temporary  American  Biographical  Writing:  Trends 
and  ProUemt,  Harry  R.  Stevens. 

Thought.  XXX1:121.— LoyoU  and  Our 
Timet,  John  Lafarge;  Saint  Ignatius  and  the  "New 
Theological  Age,"  William  F.  Lynch;  The  Christian 
Themes  of  Marc  Chagall,  Justus  George  Lawler;  The 
Poems  of  Emily  Dickmton.  Lewis  Leary. 

Trace.  No.  18. — The  Quick  Dead,  Martha 

Millet. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLX:953,  954,  955.— 
American  Writing  To-day,  William  Phillips;  Trial  by 
Enigma  (on  Kafka  and  Lewis  Carroll),  A.  E.  Dyson. 
— Bertolt  Brecht's  Theatre,  Henry  Adler;  Expression¬ 
ism,  German  and  American,  David  Sylvester. — 
Mostly  articles  on  Scotland;  A  Case  for  George  Or¬ 
well?  T.  R.  Fyvel. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  X1I:2. — The  Literary 
Work  of  Ivan  Franko.  Clarence  A.  Manning. 

Universities  Quarterly.  X:4. — Science  and  Human 
Values  (II),  J.  Bronowski;  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Snence,  Stephen  Toulman;  T.  H,  Huxley's  Idea  of  a 
University,  Cyril  Bibby. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXV:4. — Litera¬ 
ture  and  Nationalism  after  Confederation,  Alfred  G. 
Hailey;  Plato's  Aesthetics  Reconsidered,  F.  H.  Ander¬ 
son:  Hale  White  and  George  Eliot,  Wilfred  H.  Stone; 
The  Cult  of  Artificiality,  A.  E.  Carter;  Preface  to 
"Lyrical  Ballads":  A  Portent,  George  Whalley;  The 
Grail  Poetry  of  Charles  Williams,  C.  P.  Crowley. 

Variegation.  XI:43. — "A  Free  Verse  Quarterly.” 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXII  :3. — Toyn¬ 
bee's  City  of  God.  Crane  Brinton;  Delight  and  Dis¬ 
cipline  (on  Rousseau),  Albert  Fowler. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  No.  99. — Oleg  Pissarzhevsky  on 
Russun  children's  IxMiks. 

Walt  Whitman  Newsletter.  11:3. — Whitmaniana. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  X:3. — Culture  Blocs 
and  Political  Blocs:  Emergent  Patterns  in  World  Af¬ 
fairs,  Donald  W.  Meinig;  "The  Blue  Bird"  Crane, 
Robert  Beachboard;  Krn.'ieth  Kbie  on  Kate  Chopin's 
The  Awakening;  "Good  Is  Bad  Condensed":  Ivy 
Compton-Burnett's  View  of  Human  Nature,  Lotus 
Snow;  The  Third  Rossetti,  Jerome  Thale. 

The  Western  Review.  XX  :4. — Dostoevsky's  Passion 
for  Lsfe,  Bryllion  Fagin;  Critical  Relevance  of  Freud- 
ianism,  Wayne  Burns. 

The  Yale  Review.  XLYl:\.—"Noon  Wine":  The 
Sources,  Katherine  Anne  Porter;  The  First  Psycho¬ 
analyst,  Erik  H.  Erikson. 

Various  Languages 

Tydsknf  vir  Letter kunde.  VI  :2. — J.  J.  Brits  in  me- 
monam  Francois  Eybers;  Klassisisme,  Opvoed kunde 
en  Taalwetenskap,  G.  J.  Labuscagne;  Stilistiek  en 
Taalwetenskap,  F.  I.  J.  van  Rensburg;  Walter  G. 
Hesse  on  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

Vindrosen.  111:4. — Hermann  Broih,  Villy  Spren- 
sen;  Et  alderdomtvaerk  af  Picasso,  Poul  Vad. 

Antilliaanse  Cahiers.  1:3. — Prose  portraits  by  Wim 
van  Nulaod. 


no 
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Het  Boek  van  Su.  IX:I0,  11-12— P,  H.  Ritter,  Jr. 
on  Fran*  Oicnrn;  Nol  (irrgoor  on  S.  Vettdijk;  Pierre 
H.  I>ubr>if  on  the  Complete  Worki  of  E.  du  Perron. — 
kemhrandthulde  in  de  lueratuur,  M.  Muller;  Pierre 
H.  I)ub(Ns  on  Alfred  Kottmann't  I)e  Hondenplaag, 
Tiffchow  en  de  tragtek,  Pierre  H.  Dubois;  De  nieuw- 
griekie  duter  Kavafis,  C.  J.  E.  Dinaux. 

Ijtterair  Paspoori.  Xl:98. —  Waarachtiger  dan  een 
fpiegelheeld,  J.  |.  Strating;  Kritiel^  met  hoge  hoed, 
Jacques  den  Haan;  literary  notes  from  Paris,  London, 
New  York,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Ment  en  Kotmot.  XII :4. — Krititch  ondertoel(  naar 
de  getchiedenii  en  de  inhoud  van  de  term  humaniime, 
E.  Smedes. 

Wending.  XI  :4,  5-6. — P.  van  der  Hoeven  on  Si¬ 
mone  Weil. — H.  S.  Visscher  on  experimental  poetry. 

Diet/the  Warande  en  Belfort.  1956:5,  6. — Invloed 
van  Stirner  in  het  leugdwerk.  van  August  V ermeylen , 
M.  Hanot;  Verantu/or/rdrlijhheid  van  Andrf  (hde, 
R.  Motinans;  E.  Ottevacre  on  WolfganK  Borchert; 
Dirk  Benedic  on  American  Negro  novelists. — Anton 
van  Duinkerken  on  Marnix  Gijsen;  De  dichter  Gery 
Hetderenherg,  Pieter  G.  Buckinx. 

Steuw  Vlaamt  Tifdtthrift.  X:3,  4,  5. — "Het  Recht 
van  den  Sterl(tte"  en  Emile  Zola.  P.  H.  S.  van 
Vreckem;  Immanuel  Kant  alt  Komancier,  Wim 
Merwis. — (iuy  Voets  on  Henri  Cornflus;  Het  Exit- 
tentialitme,  L.  Flam. — De  literaire  Ontmoeting  van 
Belgie,  Herman  Teirlinck;  Het  ettayittitch  en  literar- 
hutontth  Prota,  Achilles  Mussche. 

De  Peritcoop.  VI :9,  10,  II. — Luc  Uytendaeic  on 
Maurice  Roelants  at  sixty. —  Van  de  Woettijne  en  Van 
Cauu/elaert,  (jeertje  van  Cauwelaert;  Vlaamte  Geett 
en  Kuntt  en  Duitte  Spiegel,  Hugo  Tomme;  Robert 
Rotwald  on  Camus's  lot  chute. — Bettaat  er  een 
Scheldecultuur?  G.  D'Hanens. 

De  Vlaamte  Gidt.  XL:7,  H,  9. — Het  Klimaat  van  de 
Vn/heid,  Adriaan  van  der  Veen;  P.  J.  H.  Vermeeren 
on  Stefan  Zweig  at  biographer. — Nederland  eert  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Fxiith  Yapou-Hoffmann;  De  feugd  van  Stefan 
George,  Wilfried  de  Pauw. — fulet  Renard  alt  Me- 
murialitt,  Raymond  Brulez;  iMcehert.  Ettay  over  een 
woordarme.  Then  J.  van  «ler  Wal;  Andrf  de  Bidder 
on  Francis  Picabia;  J.  van  Moer  on  Paul  Kenis 
Herdacht. 

Wett-Vlaanderen.  V;4. — Special  section  on  Al¬ 
brecht  RfMlenbach;  Louis  Sourie  on  Andrf  Demedts 
at  fifty. 

De  Ti/erne.  XI:7-8. — feannr  d'Arc  yn  ttferhe  en 
litteratuer,  Inne  de  Jong;  De  anonimut  fan  "It  fonge 
ErytIJn,"  Y.  Pixirtinga. 

Kalpana.  1956:  May,  June. — Hindi  prose  and 
poetry. 

Autania.  XI :3. — Sul  cantare  del  Cid,  Luigi  Fioren- 
tino;  Note  tul  Patcoli  latino,  Vittorio  Vettori;  Ricordo 
di  Corrado  Alvaro,  Francesco  Bruno. 

aut  aut.  Nos.  33,  34. — Sul  tento  e  tull'etienxa,  Enio 
Paci;  iai  tettimonianxa  epittolare  di  Pound,  Glauco 
(!ambon;  Died  anni  di  letteratura,  Lanfranco  Caretti; 
Eliot  minore,  Alfredo  Rizzardi. — La  natura  e  il  culto 
dell'io,  Enzo  Paci;  Due  etempi  dt  poetia  italiana  con- 
temporanea.  Alfredo  Riz7.ardi. 

ComunitH.  X:40,  41. — Uhri  in  Inghilterra,  Ugo 
Varnai;  Giorgio  Pullini  on  Un  certain  tourire  by 


Franfoite  Sagan;  La  morte  di  Alvaro,  Geno  Pampa- 
loni. — Flavio  Colutta  on  Palermo;  Varnai  on  Dylan 
Thomat  in  America  by  J.  M.  Brinnin  and  Tom  Dri- 
berg's  study  on  Lord  Beaverbrook. 

Convivium.  XXIV:  1,  3. — Traditione  medievale  e 
cultura  moderna,  Ernst  Robert  Curtius;  Vecchia  e 
nuova  critica  dantetca,  Emilio  Santini;  La  prima  for- 
tuna  di  Omero  nel  rinateimento  francete,  Isidore  Sil¬ 
ver;  Vita  e  letteratura  nel  lettecento  portoghete,  Giu¬ 
seppe  Carlo  Rossi. — U  concetto  di  "armonia  univer- 
tale"  nelP antic httit  clattica  e  crittiana,  Leo  Spitzer;  II 
Canto  XXIX  del  "Paradito,"  Bruno  Nardi;  La  critica 
tpagnola  contemporanea,  Francuco  Ynduriin. 

Filotofia.  Vn:3. — La  deduzione  tratcendentale  di 
Kant,  Vittorio  Mathicu;  Introduzione  alio  ttudio  dt 
Peirce,  Nynfa  Botco;  /  enteri  formali  del  Bello  nel 
pentiero  di  San  Tommato,  Umberto  Eco. 

il  giornale  letterario.  IX :7. — Ritpondenza  delle  cote 
al  cuore  umano  nei  "Prometti  tpoti,"  Emilia  Foti; 
Tre  quartme  e  una  certetza  dal  Magnifico  a  D'An¬ 
nunzio,  Enea  Alquati. 

Ltherth  della  Cultura.  No.  40.— “Bollettino  dell’- 
Ass<Kiazione  Italiana  per  la  Libertk  della  Cultura." 

Il  Mulino.  V:6. — Articles  on  the  elections. 

Paragone.  VII  :78,  80. — Manzoni  e  noi,  Anna  Banti; 
Manzoni  e  Porta  and  Hemingway  e  Manzoni,  Giorgio 
Bassani;  Due  modi  dt  romanzo,  facquet  e  Antoine, 
Carlo  Bo. — Nievo  realitta  romantico,  Ferruccio  Ulivi; 
/  tre  tempt  della  lirica  montaliana,  Piero  Bigongiari; 
La  cata,  Anna  Banti;  Note  tul  teatro  di  Valle-lncUn 
e  dt  Unamuno,  Orette  Macri. 

Il  Pungolo  Verde.  X:7-8. — Renato  Giambenc  Min- 
ghetti  on  Giovanni  Papini. 

Quettioni.  No.  3. — Ritratto  dt  Alvaro,  Lorenzo 
Gigli. 

Rattegna  Mediterranea.  VIII  ;4. — Report  of  the 
Accademia  del  Mediterranea  on  activities  of  the  year. 

Rinatcita.  XII:5-6,  7. — “Rassegna  di  politica  e  di 
cultura  italiatu." 

Societh.  XII  :3. — I  miei  ricordi  tu  Einttein  (II), 
Leopold  Infeld;  Introduzione  all'etittenzialitmo  fran¬ 
cete,  Francesco  Valentini;  Simone  de  Beauvoir  e 
I'ldeologia  del  privilegto,  Guido  Neri;  Ditcuttione  e 
conclutioni  tu  "Metello"  e  tl  neorealitmo,  Piero  Pucci, 
(2arlo  Salinari,  Carlo  MuKetta. 

Lo  Spettatore  Italiano.  IX  :6,  7,  8. — La  Spagna  di 
AmMco  Cattro,  Cesare  Segre;  Lo  tcrittoio  dt  Einaudi, 
Ocil  Sprigge. — Manuel  Azaha  e  la  guerra  civile  tpag¬ 
nola,  Alberto  Aquarone;  Orrore  e  Utopia,  Elfmire 
Zolla. — Gon^arov  e  la  critica,  Lia  Wainstein. 

Svizzera  Italiana.  XVI:1I8. — La  tcienza  e  i  "Prom¬ 
etti  tpoti",  Reto  Roedel. 

Ulitte.  X:23. — "L'Inghilterra  oggi.”  Rapporti  di 
lingua  e  cultura  tra  Inghilterra  e  Continente,  Mario 
Praz;  lot  letteratura  dopo  la  teconda  guerra  mondiale, 
(^arlo  Izzo,  George  Bridges,  Walter  Allen;  L'etpanti- 
one  della  lingua  e  della  letteratura  inglete,  Cesare 
(iiulio  Cecioni. 

Vita  e  Pentiero.  XXXIX:  giugno,  luglio,  agosto. — 
Cid  che  d  vivo  e  cid  che  d  morto  nell'arte  di  Heinrich 
Heine,  G.  Adolf  Altenberg;  Ottervazioni  tul  dolore 
nello  ttile  dt  Dante,  Maria  Sticco;  Poetia  di  ieri  e  di 
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oggi,  G.  A.  Brunclli. — II  comunismo  e  gli  intellettuali, 
Chriitianut;  the  editors  on  Giovanni  Papini;  Ferdi- 
nando  Brunetthe:  dall'onestd  alia  veritd,  Giovanni 
Paoli. — Papini,  operaio  della  vigna,  FranceKo  Casnati. 

iJrtuvtu  Dtenot  (Lithuanian  Days).  I956:Sept. — 
Illustrated  Lithuanian  monthly. 

Sokhan.  VII  :3,  4,  5. — Acroott,  M.  A.  Aslami- 
Nad(K>shin;  Hagheghat  Na  laflanee,  Salvador  de 
Madariafta. — Salhie  Shovgh,  Sahabtlel. — Pan/erehaie 
Batta,  M.  A.  Aslami-Nadtxishin;  Dar  Bareh  Shar 
Sareh,  A.  Zarecn  K(x>b. 

Knjitevnost.  1956:7-8. — fovan  Sl(erlic  o  tvome 
premenu,  Eli  Finci;  Duian  Miladid  on  Paul  Scarron; 
Inoni/a,  Sergej  Jesenjin;  iMeratura  i  drultpo,  fovan 
Hristid;  Eteji,  Virdzinija  Vult. 

Kultura.  No.  107. — Na  Jmierc  Lechoma,  ftSsef  Zy- 
wina;  Kongret  P.E.N.  cluh’u  i  /ego  polskie  echa, 
Zdzislaw  Broncel;  Jan  Olechowtlti,  fan  Bielatowicz; 
review  by  Adam  Czerniawski  of  Ottatnie  utwory  of 
Pawlikowska. 

Brotma.  LXIILI,  2-3. — Articles  on  S.  Inicio  dc 
Loiola;  Berdiaep  e  A  Criafdo  Artittica,  M.  Antunes; 
A  iMeratura  Medieval  Portuguesa,  foao  Maia. — A 
originalidade  em  Arte,  Agostinho  Veloso;  Pettimismo 
Helenico?  A.  Freire;  Sd  de  Miranda  retratado  not 
actot  notarial!  em  que  foi  parte,  Luis  Filipe  Aviz  de 
Brito. 

Gaxeta  literdria.  IV;46-47. — Originalidade  e  Pld- 
gio,  faime  Napoleao  de  Vasconcelos;  Attoaafdo  dot 
Etcritoret  Portuguetet,  anon. 

Revitta  de  Hittoria.  VI:24. — A  Matt  Primitiva 
Lirica  Oentamea,  Julio  Ciarcia  Morejon;  Jodo  laicio  de 
Axevedo,  Hittoriador  luto-hratileiro,  V.  Oirrea  Filho. 

Novyi  Mir.  i956;August. — Stil^hi  ix  dnievnil(op 
( 1938-1956),  Olga  Berholz;  Nie  l/hliehom  iedinym, 
V.  Dudintsev;  Symposium  l>ramaturg  i  tieatr  (dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  conditions  of  the  Soviet  theater);  O 
kratotie  i  ttandartie,  G.  Borisovsky;  L.  Denisova  and 
V.  Zhdanov  severely  criticize  a  new  book  on  Cherny- 
shevsky  by  V.  G.  Baskakov. 

Bihliotel/thladet.  XLI:6. — "Organ  for  Sveriges  all¬ 
manna  biblioteksfdrening." 

BLM  (Bonniert  Ijtterdra  Magatin).  XXV:6,  7. — 
Krittendomtromanen,  Olov  Hartman;  Nils  P.  Sunil- 
gren  on  Oscar  Levertin;  l.art  Furuland  on  Ivar  l^i- 
fohansson. — Tolito/  i  Soderttorn,  Moa  Martinson; 
Norget  litteraturhiitorie  d  /our,  Carl  Keilhau. 

Bo^vdnnen.  XI  :6,  7,  8. — Botl/er  i  Schweiz,  Harald 
F.lovson. — Tvi  retendrer — Nilt  Holgertton  oth  fdrn- 
vdgt-Lahan,  Nils  Afzelius. — En  htterar  avrattning, 
N.-B.  Stormbum;  TUI  en  dod  tkdmtdiktare,  Bengt 
Hagberth. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXV:6,  7. — Lars  Biickstrdm  on  San¬ 
dro  Key-Aberg. — Lennart  Josephson  on  Holger  Ah- 
lenius;  Victor  Hellern  on  Martin  A.  Hansen. 

Samtid  och  Framtid.  XIII :4. — Filotofi  vid  ahtoluta 
nollpun^ten,  A.  J.  Ayer;  Ptyl(oanalyt,  naturveteni^ap 
och  metafytil(,  Gregory  Zillxxirg;  Otcar  Levertin  och 
nutiden.  Per  Meurling;  Erntt  lunger,  humannten  och 
utopitten,  Johannes  ^fclt. 

Tiden.  XLVIII:6. — Spadharnett  tociologi,  Anna- 
Lisa  Kalvesten. 


Mulu-lingual 

The  Ameruan-German  Review.  XXII  :6. — Heine  in 
America.  Alfred  Werner;  Heinrich  Lindlar,  Ruth 
Merges  on  Robert  Schumann;  Hugo  von  Hofmannt- 
thal't  "Arahella,"  Gerhard  Masur. 

Atiatitche  Studien  (Etudet  Atiatiquet).  1955:1-4. 
— Ogan  of  the  S<x;ict^  Suisse  d 'Etudes  Asiatiques, 
featuring  scholarly  topical  articles. 

l^t  Cahiert  iMxemhourgeoit.  XXVIII  :2. — Special 
issue  on  the  Manque  Internationale  i  Luxembourg. 

Comparative  Literature.  VIII :2. — l^ve  hy  the  Boolf. 
Puthhin,  Stendhal,  Flauhert,  George  Gibun;  Exra 
Pound' t  "Near  Perigord";  The  Bai  hground  of  a  Poem, 
1'homas  E.  (ainnolly;  Unamuno  and  Tennyton,  Anna 
Krause;  New  England  in  Ijetya  Uhrain^a't  "In  the 
Wildernett,"  ('larence  A.  Manning;  Browning't 
"Cleon"  and  Augutte  Comte,  Edward  C.  McAleer. 

Culture.  XVII  :2. — The  Batit  for  the  State  in  the 
Political  Philotophy  of  fohn  Lod/e  (cont. ),  George  J. 
Lavere. 

Eratmut.  VIII:2l-22,  23-24,  IX:  I-2.— “Speculum 
Scientiarum”  featuring  Kholarly  reviews  of  K'holarly 
bixiks  in  all  Helds  of  the  humanities. 

Etudet  Anglaitet.  IX:2. — l..et  nouveaux  conterva- 
teurt  amh-icaint,  Cyrille  Arnavon;  L'annee  T.  E.  Imw- 
rente,  Etiemble. 

French  Studiet.  X:3.  —  The  language  of  the 
Trouhadourt  and  the  Problem  of  Origint,  I).  R. 
Sutherland;  Antoine  de  la  Sale  and  the  Beginningi  of 
Naturalitm  in  French  Prote,  Janet  M.  Ferrier;  C.  J. 
I'ltmus  on  Montchretien's  Ecottoite;  La  conf^ence  i 
Port-Royal  et  let  liattet  de  Patcal,  Annie  Barnes; 
Camut’t  Technique  in  "L’Hranger,"  John  Cruick- 
shank. 

Hitpania.  XXXIX:3.  —  Valle-Intidn  —  Moderniti 
Poet,  Edtnundo  C^arcla-Girdn;  Quevedo't  Ideology  in 
"C6mo  ha  de  ter  el  prtvado,"  Melvina  Siimers;  Vit- 
tazo  a  fote  Ennque  Rod6,  C^sar  Tiempo;  Menfndex 
Pelayo  and  Vntor  Hugo,  Joseph  G.  Fucilla;  Social 
Atpeett  of  Novelt  hy  Ldpex  y  Fuentet  and  Ciro 
Alegria,  Hubert  E.  Mate. 

The  Hitpanic  A  merit  an  Hittorical  Review. 
XXXVI :3. — John  Leddy  Phelan  reviews  the  series 
MEXICO  y  lo  Mexicano  issued  by  Porrua  y  Obrrg/>n  and 
Antigua  Libreria  Robredo. 

Hitpanic  Review.  XXI  V:3.  —  The  Autonomout 
Character  in  Spanith  and  European  iMerature,  Joseph 
E.  Gillet;  The  laterary  Reputation  of  Terence  and 
Plautiii  in  Medieval  and  Pre-Renaittance  Spam,  EaJ- 
win  J.  Webber. 

Humanitat.  II  :6. — Amhiguitl  de  "Phldre"  dt 
Ratine:  Tragedie  antique  ou  drame  chretien?  Jean 
Dedieu;  Devoewn  y  poetla,  Marfa  Delia  Paladini; 
Donoto  Cortet  y  San  Aguttin,  Alberto  Caturelli;  Or¬ 
tega  y  Gaiiet  detde  dentro,  Arturo  Garcia  Astrada; 
Im  vitton  de  Amdrita  en  "Tirano  handerat,"  David 
I.agmanovich. 

Intercamhio.  XIV:4-6. — German  and  Portuguese 
articles  on  economics  and  culture. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Bool/t. 
VII: I,  2. — fourney  into  lainguage,  Kay  Cicellis. — 
Some  Pettimiitic  Trendt  in  Detent-Day  Telugu 
Poetry,  P,  T.  Raju. 
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International  Review  of  Social  History.  1:1. — Edited 
by  the  International  Instituut  voor  Sociale  Getchic- 
dcnit,  Amtterdam.  Topical  icbolarly  articin  and 
book  rcvirwa. 

httlica.  XXXIII  :2. — Ottervaxioni  tu  Dino  Buxsati, 
Luigi  C.  Borclli;  Moments  of  the  Creative  Process  in 
the  Literary  Criticism  of  Ciosvi  Cardncci,  Anne 
Paolucci. 

The  fournal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LV:3. — Karl  Wilhelm  Kamler:  Anthologist  and  Edi¬ 
tor.  A.  G.  de  Capua;  Crashasv's  "Death  More  Misti¬ 
cal!  and  High,"  Rfibwl  G.  Collmer;  A  Word  About 
Barnahy  Rich,  John  I^in  Licvtay;  A  Recurring  Motif 
in  Chauter's  "House  of  Fame,"  Robert  J.  Allen;  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Pretion  on  Martton't  Dutch  Courtezan ;  George 
Worth  on  Thackeray  and  |amef  Hannay;  Con¬ 
tinuity  in  Middle  English  Devotional  Prose,  Elizabeth 
Zeeman;  Chaucer  and  St.  Clare,  Marie  Neville; 
Benoit's  Portraits  and  Chaucer's  General  Prologue, 
R.  M.  Lumiantky;  "Schellenl(dnig:  An  Unpublished 
Early  Play  by  Georg  Kaiser,  Robert  Kauf;  Notes  on 
the  Text  of  "Finnegans  Wahe,"  Fred  H.  Higginion; 
Sight  Imagery  in  "The  Wild  Duck.,"  Otto  Rcincrt. 

Ijetterature  Moderne.  VI ;3,  4. — Baudelaire,  poite 
de  Tlvasion,  B<xlo  L.  O.  Richter;  Im  liricith  delTarte  e 
la  "poetia  pura"  nella  emit  a  del  Flora  e  nell'etica 
croctana  della  personaltth,  Giorgio  Cabibbe;  II  tempo 
mitico  di  Quasimodo,  Joan  Gutia. —  Le  thime  de  la 
flute  dans  les  romans  de  fulien  Green,  Antoine  Fon- 
garo;  Due  poeti  tra  Tottocento  e  il  novecento,  Fran- 
ceKO  Flora;  II  diano  di  Virginia  Woolf,  Grazia  Cali- 
umi;  Two  Poems  of  Baudelaire:  A  Problem  of  Am¬ 
biguity,  F.  W.  I^akey. 

Libn.  VI:3,  4. — Archive  and  Library  Technique  in 
Ancient  Mesopotamia,  Mogeni  Weitemeyer. — Articles 
l>ertaining  to  library  problems. 

La  Nouveile  Revue  Canadienne — National  Review 
of  Canada.  III:5. — Political,  cultural,  religious  articles 
and  book  reviews. 

Quadrum.  No.  I. — "Revue  Internationale  d’Art 
Moderne."  An  Art  of  Internal  Necessity,  Herbert 
Read;  L' abstraction  due  geometrique,  L^n  Degand; 
Une  peinture  de  Tessentiel,  A.  Masson;  Calligraphic 
faponaise,  Pierre  Alechinsky;  Les  Etrusques  el  nous, 
(ieorges  A.  Salles;  Zu  den  Anfangen  Wassily  Kandin- 
skys.  Will  Grohmann;  Hans  Maria  Wingler  on  Oskar 
Kokoschka;  Clement  Weiler  on  Alcxej  von  Jawlcnsky; 


M  M 


A  newcomer  to  the  peritxlical  world  is  Literal, 
"a  North  American  monthly  magazine  printed  in  the 
Crcrman  language,"  issued  from  Toronto  under  the 
editorship  of  Gerhard  Fichtner.  The  review  it  mainly 
intended  to  represent  a  "living  bridge  over  the  At¬ 
lantic,"  enabling  the  German-speaking  population  of 
North  America  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  literary 
life  in  their  countries  of  origin. 


Dada,  Richard  Hiilsenbeck;  Jacques  Dupin  on  Mir6; 
Conversations  with  Henry  Moore,  J,  P,  Hodin;  A.  M. 
Hammacher  on  Le  Corbusier’s  Ronchamp  Chapel; 
H.  C.  L.  Jiffh  on  Gerrit  Benner;  Em.  Langui  on  Paul 
Delvaux.  All  articles  profusely  illustrated. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia.  VI  :2. — 
Central  American  Spanish.  A  Bibliography  ( 1940- 
1953),  Hensley  C.  Woodbridge;  Amerigo  Vespucci  y 
Col6n,  Luis  Nicolau  D'Olwer. 

Revue  de  Uttirature  Comparfe.  XXX :2. — Anthony 
Collins  el  Desmaiteaux,  J.  H.  Broome;  Victor  Hugo 
et  les  arts  plattiques,  Jean-Bertrand  Barrie;  Stendhal 
n’eit  pas  Sieindal.  Esi-il . .  .  Shetland?  Pierre  Angrand. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philotophie.  X:2. — Une 
philosophic  de  la  nature  est-elle  encore  possible? 
Augutto  Guzzo;  What  Is  a  Law  of  Nature?  A.  J. 
Ayer;  lot  philosophic  de  la  nature  el  le  mythe,  Ray¬ 
mond  Ruyer;  MItaphysique  rl/lexive  et  philosophic 
de  la  nature,  Ciaston  Itayc,  S.J.;  Deicaries  a-l-il  rtvi? 
Henri  Gouhier. 

Romance  Philology.  X:I. — The  "Noia  Emilianenie," 
Ronald  N.  Walpole;  Notas  para  el  texto  de  la  "Vida 
de  Santa  Oria,"  Marla  Rosa  Lida  de  Malkiel. 

Schweixerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XLII:2. —  Weriher  im  Spiegel  seiner  Zeii, 
Robert  Alder. 

Standpunte.  X:4. — Visser  na  Vyf-en-Twiniig  faar, 
P.  du  P.  Grobicr;  The  Semantics  of  Depth-Language, 
David  Terry;  Drie  Lydische  Portreilen.  II:  Tuda, 
Marnix  Gijsen;  C.  J.  M.  Nienaber  on  new  verse  by 
N.  P.  van  Wyk  Louw. 

Vida  Hiipdnica.  IV:2. — Anon,  on  Consejo  Superior 
de  Investigaciones  Cientificas;  La  Soiiedad  Espahola 
cn  el  Coloquio  de  lot  Perros,  D.  Empaytaz. 

yearbook  of  Comparative  and  General  Literature. 
IV. — Comparative  Literature  in  the  Soviet  Union,  To¬ 
day  and  Yesterday,  Gleb  Struve;  The  Growth  of  Com¬ 
parative  Literature  in  the  Netherlands,  A.  M.  M.  P. 
can  Eupen;  Portugal's  Literary  Relations  with  the 
Outside  World,  Francis  M.  Rogers;  American  Doc¬ 
toral  Studies  in  Germanic  Cultures,  Ralph  P.  Rosen¬ 
berg:  The  Feasibility  of  Translation,  Paul  E.  Hadley; 
Comparative  literature  for  Undergraduates?  Horst 
Frenz;  Our  Common  Purpose,  W.  P.  Friedrich;  Bene¬ 
detto  Croce,  Aldo  Vallone;  Nicolae  lorga,  Claudiu 
IsopeKu;  Alfonso  Reyes,  Raimundo  Lida;  Gilbert 
Chtnard,  Chandler  B.  Beall. 


M  M 


Aus  Politik  und  Zeiigeschichie,  supplement  of  the 
German  weekly  Das  Parlameni,  carried  in  its  August  8 
and  August  15,  1956,  issues  a  very  informative  and 
interesting  study  on  Probleme  der  Emigration  aus  dem 
Dritlen  Reich  by  Walter  A.  Berendsohn,  Professor  of 
German  Literature  at  the  University  of  Stockholm, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  contribution  and 
problems  of  exiled  German  writers. 


i:  It  V  s  VI  \  s 


Sp«ailii«  SciMHamni 

Founded  in  1947  at  the  luggeation  of  Johan  Huizinga 

EditMl  by  Rudolf  J«d 

A  ndtmtl  and  scientific  organ  for  the  information  of  libraries  assd  mmrersines 
It  appears  monthly,  contains  64  pp.  U  reriews  and  a  list  of  the  latest  publications,  and  deals  srith 
Gei^al  Works,  Philosophy,  Psychobgy,  Religion,  Law,  Social  Sciences,  Philology,  Literatu^ 
History  of  Art,  Music,  Archaeology,  Antiquity,  History,  Ethnography,  Geography.  The  spedal 
feature  of  Erasmsu  is  its  ‘Xfoiversality”  (Schstfeiaarischa  Hoehsckidaeitmng),  ^  remarkable 
precision  of  its  criticism  (Die  Weltssfoche),  and  its  unique  ideological  policy  (Albert  Thiele). 

Extract!  from  critidun!: 

‘*We  cannot  conunend  Erasmus  too  highly  for  being  truly  an  achievement  which 
we  only  dared  hope  for  in  otir  dreanu  and  of  whi^  we  only  see  the  outline  on 
the  horizon  of  the  future."  (Voz  del  Dfa,  Montevideo) 

"We  feel  the  bracing  and  healthy  air  of  constructive  criticism,  tempered  by  the 
art  of  subtle  feeling  and  the  will  to  undentand  things  of  a  difierent  nature." 

(Sudwestfunk/UKW,  Baden-Baden) 

"For  the  scientist  Erasmus  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  tool."  (Radio  Wien) 

Stechert-Hafnerf  Inc.,  New  York  3 

or  H.  R.  Sauerliinder  &  (]o.,  Aarau,  Switzerland 
(Reriew  copia  sod  editorial  corrcspoodeoce  to  be  sent  to  Erasmus,  Riedeselstr.  61,  Darmstadt, 
Germany) 


**Tha  outstanding  gansral  joomal  of  modem  language  tearhtng 
in  the  United  States" 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and  helpful  ( rticles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications,  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  University, 

I  >  :;‘f,  b  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Pnbliahed  by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Aaaociationa 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Current  subscription,  94X10  a  year.  Foreign  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  Canada),  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  reqneet 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue,  St  Louis  S,  Miaaouri 

NOW  AVAILABLE— The  third  reviaed  edition  (1940)  of  "VOCATION- 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANOUAGE  STUDENTS" 
^  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Lmguagea,  Schoola  of  the 
Cfhy  of  New  York.  Obtainable  from  the  Busmeea  Manager  of  the  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Price  30  centa,  poatpaid,  payable  in  advance. 


RENASCENCE 


a  Critical  Journal 
of  Letters 

A  quarterly  review  to  promote  Ninth  year  of  publication 

literary  criticism  and  to  evaluate  edited  by  John  Pick 
contemporary  literature 

RECENT  CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE 


W.  H.  Auden 
Wallace  Fowlie 
Harold  G.  Gardiner,  S.J. 
Julien  Green 
Graham  Greene 
Victor  M.  Hamm 
H.  Marshall  McLuhan 
Sister  Madelova 
Published  by 

Catholic  Renascence  Society 
Yearly,  $4.  Each,  $1. 


Fran9ois  Mauriac 
Thomas  Merton 
Frank  O’Malley 
J.  F.  Powers 
Martin  Tumell 
Chad  Walsh 
Helen  C.  White 
W.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr. 
Payable  to  Executive  Director, 
Catholic  Renascence  Society, 
Mount  Mary  College, 
Milwaukee  10,  Wis. 


•  BO  ymmrm  of  muooomm  1 14,000,000  ooplom  mold 

•  BOyomrm  of  ^^mdmplmtlon^^ 30,000 wot^m  mddod 

Constantly  kept  up  to  date  •  two  editions  a  year  -  and  profiting 
by  a  half  century  of  experience  and  progress,  le  Petit  Larousse 
is  the  most  complete,  the  most  modern  of  French  dictionaries. 

Smrnolml  mOMom  iot*  tOlm 

altogether  70,000  words,  4,500  illustrations,  52  plates  and 
178  maps  in  black  or  in  color,  an  abridged  French  grammar  and 
a  chronological  synopsis  of  world  history. 
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